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Vot. VIII. No. 1. APRIL, 1924 


EDITORIAL 


SINCE the appearance of our last number the Conservative Govern- 
ment has been replaced by a Labour Government, many of whose 
supporters are avowed believers in the policy of disarmament as a 
means of preventing war. So far, however, neither Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald nor any responsible Minister has said anything to 
indicate that the Government is not fully alive to its responsibility 
for the defence of the country. It has declared its intention of 
summoning an international conference on the lines of the 
Washington Conference to consider whether further disarmament 
is not possible, but, at the same time, its acceptance of the Estimates 
prepared by Mr. Baldwin’s Government for the fighting Services 
makes it clear that the Cabinet has no intention of continuing the 
reduction of our forces unless the other Powers are prepared to 
follow suit. On the whole, therefore, the situation—so far as 
national defence is concerned—appears to be satisfactory—more 
especially if, as we believe to be the case, the Government now has 
the assistance of the three Chiefs of Staff acting whole-heartedly 
together, the head of each fighting Service endeavouring to under- 
stand and to appreciate the difficulties and responsibilities of the 
other Services. At last we appear to have something in the nature 
of a combined General Staff—a body by which Naval, Military, 
and Air Force defence problems can be studied from the point 
of view of each Service and then dealt with as a whole. From 


now onwards the Committee of Imperial Defence should at any 
I I 
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rate be fumished with. 4 definite and coordinated defensive policy 
by their expert-advisers.-" 
Witte ef 


It is the fashion among certain politicians to lament the fact that 
there are now three Parties in the House of Commons, but from the 
point of view of stability in the management of our affairs both at 
home and abroad there are undoubtedly certain advantages in this 
system. No violent change can be carried out so long as the Govern- 
ment of the day has to depend for its existence upon the support of 
its political opponents. At a moment like the present, therefore, 
when a Party is in office for the first time and has among its most 
active supporters men and women who are profoundly convinced 
that the best way of maintaining our Empire is by a literal interpre- 
tation of the doctrines of the New Testament and profess themselves 
as ready to act up to their convictions, it appears to us fortunate from 
the point of view of Imperial defence that the Government should 
not be entirely at the mercy of its own friends. 


We have always made it clear in these notes that although the 
Army Quarterly is a military review, its outlook is by no means 
militarist. Nevertheless, we hold that so long as armed forces are 
still part of the machinery of States, it would be sheer folly for 
the people of this country to shut their eyes to the possibility of war. 
“It is the mark of an optimist, and indeed of the essence of Chris- 
tianity, to believe in the ultimate improvement of human nature and 
to work for the elimination of the cruel and bloody evil of war. It 
is also the mark of one species of optimist to believe that if, with 
head in sand, he cannot see his enemies, he will also remain unseen 
by them and so immune from their enmity. But this latter form of 
optimism only evokes caustic comment on the intelligence of its 
possessor. It is alleged to be characteristic of the ostrich, by which 
even the patient Job was moved to irritation ; ‘ the ostrich . . . is 
without fear because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath 
he imparted to her understanding.’ Optimism is a fine quality, and 
very English. Ignorance may be bliss—and very English too. But 
of all dangerous combinations the optimism of ignorance is the 
worst and most dangerous.” ® 


 d * & id e 
It has been said that we cannot have a strong foreign policy in 
this country unless there is a Radical Government in power. We 
* See the Army Quarterly, vol. i. No. 1, October, 1920, Editorial. 
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consider that this assertion has, so far, been borne out in the case of 
the present Government, because its advent to power hasundoubtedly 
brought about a decided and much desired improvement in our 
relations with France. The Prime Minister’s letters to M. Poincaré, 
in which he set forth with admirable clearness the British attitude on 
the Reparations question and the policy of France towards Germany, 
coupled no doubt with the sensational fall in the value of the franc, 
has had a most salutary effect upon French public opinion. It has 
been made perfectly clear to our friends across the Channel that the 
people of this country are only too anxious to preserve the Entente 
Cordiale, but that they are opposed to the Ruhr policy, because they 
do not believe that it is possible both to reduce Germany to the 
position of a fourth-rate Power and also to obtain from her the 
Reparations laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. 


In these notes we have always maintained this point of view, but 
we have also not failed to draw our readers’ attention to the French 
side of the question. In his reply to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
second letter, M. Poincaré emphasized very strongly and clearly that 
the people of France had no hostile intentions against any nation, 
but that they were determined to ensure the security of their country 
against future aggression on the part of Germany. A German war of 
revenge is the real nightmare which haunts every French man and 
woman, as is clearly shown by the Yellow Book published by the 
French Government on the 8th of March, which deals entirely with 
the military insecurity of France and does not allude to the question 
of Reparations. But in the opinion of the present British Govern- 
ment, and also of the Governments presided over by Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin, the safety of France 
cannot be secured by such means as French policy has so far favoured. 
This does not imply that British public opinion is indifferent to the 
perfectly explicable fears of the French people or that British 
statesmen do not realize the meaning of the pledges that have been 
given to France. But it does imply that the people of this country 
are convinced that military measures alone are not sufficient to 
ensure the safety of the French people. ‘‘ They must be supple- 
mented by a continuous effort to establish such relations between 
the peoples as shall steadily diminish the necessities and occasions 
for resorting to arms.” * 


It remains to be seen whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will be 


* Soe the leader, entitled ‘‘ Back to Security,” in The Times, 1oth of March 
1924, 
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more successful than his predecessors in getting the French Govern- 
ment to accept this point of view, and, if he fails in his attempt, what 
course of action he will adopt, or what other policy he proposes to 
suggest. 


The choice of Mr. Stephen Walsh to be Secretary of State for 
War appears to us to have been a wise one. The new Minister 
started work in a coal mine at the age of fourteen, and has been a 
highly respected member of the House of Commons for a number 
of years. He was a member of the Man-Power Distribution Board 
in 1916, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of National Service 
from March to July, 1917, and to the Local Government Board from 
July, 1917, to January, 1919. He has, therefore, had considerable 
administrative experience and his record of achievement is one of 
which any man might be justly proud. We feel that he will do 
his best for the interests of the Army, and that he will not allow 
himself to be carried away by any propaganda for an indiscriminate 
scrapping of what is left of our military forces. 


Brigadier-General Lord Thomson, C.B.E., D.S.O., late R.E., 
who has succeeded Sir Samuel Hoare as Secretary of State for Air, 
is an officer with considerable experience on the General Staff. 
Throughout his military career, and in various published works, he 
has never concealed his political opinions ; but, although he has 
generally been firmly convinced of the lack of wisdom of those in 
authority, it is tolerably certain that now he is himself in a position 
of responsibility he will realize that in the present state of the 
world “ unpreparedness ” is not the best guarantee of peace. 
Ideals and “‘ gestures ”’ are not necessarily to be derided, but common 
sense and an appreciation of realities must guide the statesmen 
whose task it 1s to decide the defence policy of their country. 


The Army Estimates for the coming financial year, which were 
prepared by the late Government and accepted by its successor, 
show a saving of £'7,500,000, but happily this decrease in expenditure 
does not necessitate any reduction in the fighting strength of the 
Army. ‘The assurance which was given on this all-important point 
by Lord Derby last June, has therefore been respected by Mr. Walsh 
—a continuity of policy which we believe to be in the best interests 
of the nation. The withdrawal of the British forces from Turkey 
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and a natural reduction in the terminal charges of the war account 
for the greater part of the economies which it has been found possible 
to make in the cost of the Army for the coming financial year, but 
the policy foreshadowed by Lord Derby has been carried out, and 
the personnel in certain of the ancillary services has been reduced 
by 2,800 men.® 


In his Memorandum relating to the Estimates the Secretary of 
State for War draws attention to the subject of recruiting, both for 
the Regular Army and also for the Territorial Army. 


In neither case can the situation as regards recruiting be con- 
sidered satisfactory. At the beginning of the new financial year 
the total strength of the Regular Army is expected to be 5,500 below 
establishment, while that of the Territorial Army is still only about 
75 per cent. of the peace establishment of 1923-24. It is clear that 
the demand on the recruiting market will be heavy if establishments 
are to be maintained, more especially in the case of the Regular 
Army, as with a view to the increasing of the strength of the Army 
Reserve it is proposed during the coming year to allow “a certain 
number of men in the ranks to convert their remaining colour 
service into reserve service.” fF 


It is proposed to increase the peace establishment of the Terri- 
torial Army from 180,213 (7,956 officers and 172,257 men) in 


1923-24 to 185,554 (7,955 officers and 177,599 men) in 1924-25. 
Practically the whole of this increase is due to the formation of 


Air-defence units. It is to be hoped that the requisite number 
of men will be forthcoming for these units, but the War Office 
authorities cannot anticipate any great increase of recruits for the 


© The total of Vote A (numbers) for 1924-25, ‘‘ stands at 161,600, as 
compared with 170,800 for 1923-24, a reduction of 9,200 men, but these numbers 
include 4,100 in 1924-25 and 10,500 in 1923-24 for Indian troops employed by the 
Air Ministry in ‘Iraq, for which the War Office has no responsibility of any kind, 
but which for constitutional reasons are borne on the Army Vote for numbers. 
The reduction in the War Office sphere is thus 2, 800 men and represents adminis- 
trative economies effected in ancillary services.”—See Memorandum of the 
Secretary of State for War relating to the Army Estimates for 1924-25. Comd. 2061. 


¢ See Comd. 2061. The Secretary of State considers that the position in respect 

of the Reserve should be improved, as he hopes that the new Supplementary 

will be recruited up to an i pagent strength of 15,000 men during the 

coming year. This force is designed to supply certain personnel required in the 

event of the mobilization of the Regular Army, and is to form part of the First Class 

Army Reserve in the same way as the former ‘‘ Special Reserve.’’ Its function 

will be ‘‘ to complete on mobilization the requirements of certain arms and branches 
of the Regular Army for which the existing Reserves do not adequately provide.” 
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Territorial Army during the coming year, as we notice that the sum 
allotted under Head II. of the Estimates for the Territorial Army 
and Reserve Forces has been reduced from £7,200,000 to [7,033,000 
The annual grants to the County Territorial Associations are by no 
means munificent, and it appears to us that if it is really intended that 
the Territorial Army should ever reach its peace establishment, the 
attempt to save money upon it is scarcely the best way of securing 
that object. 


The decision of the Secretary of State for War and his advisers 
to accept in principle the recommendations of Viscount Haldane’s 
Committee on the Education and Training of Officers * seems to 
us to be a wise one. There is admittedly now a serious shortage 
of suitable candidates for Commissions, and any means which can 
be devised to induce young men of ability to make the Army their 
profession should be adopted. 


Last January we stated in these notes, when referring to the speech 
of the C.I.G.S. at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, that in our opinion 
the best way of ensuring a steady flow of candidates for Commissions 
was to reestablish in the minds of parents the belief that the Army 
offered a definite career to their sons and that this confidence could 
only be brought about by some definite assurance that there were 
to be no further reductions in our military forces. At the same time, 
there is no doubt that if a new form of Army entrance examination 
were introduced, on the general lines indicated by the Haldane 
Committee, which gives a good general education to boys who 
proposed to enter the Army, it might remove the objection so often 
raised against the teaching given at Sandhurst and Woolwich, that 
it is too much specialized and only fits a man for the military profes- 
sion. But whether any inducements which it is within the power of 
the War Office to offer will be sufficient “ to stimulate the flow of 
candidates from the Universities into the Regular Army ” and to 
attract ‘men of high intellectual ability ” to adopt the military 
profession “ late in their academic career,” is open to doubt. 


The Air Estimates of the late Government have been adopted 
by His Majesty’s present advisers and show an increase of 


© See Report of the Committee on the Education and Training of Officers. 
Comd. 2031. 
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£2,500,000 net over the corresponding estimates for 1923-24. 
The increase is mainly due to the expansion of the Air Force 
for Home defence already sanctioned by Parliament. Eight new 
regular squadrons for this purpose are to be completed during 
the coming financial year, with the result that there should be 
eighteen squadrons available for the protection of these islands by 
April, 1925. Provision is also made in the Estimates “for the 
initial equipment of six more squadrons, which under present 
arrangements will be formed in 1925-26.” 


The subject of air defence has been much ventilated recently, 
both in Parliament and in the Press. On the one side there 1s 
the party which is convinced that unless we have an adequate 
supply of aeroplanes our national security is at stake, and that 
London and various other towns will be destroyed from the air in 
the first few days of the next war; on the other side, there is the 
party represented by the Under-Secretary of State for Air which 
believes that ‘‘a changed international atmosphere” is the only 
possible defence against attacks from the air. His Majesty’s 
Government for the time being has steered a judicious middle 
course between the doctrines of these two schools of thought. It 
has expressed its desire to come to some international agreement 
with regard to a general disarmament in the air, but meanwhile 
it has decided to run no unnecessary risks—a decision with which 
no sane man will be inclined to cavil. 


We have received the following letter from ‘“ Bardell ” in reply 
to the two articles which have appeared in the Army Quarterly 
dealing with his article, ‘Study and Reflection v. Practical 
Experience ” * :-— 


“The purpose of my article was simply to give food for 
thought by showing, first, that sound military ideas have come as 
frequently from amateur as from professional soldiers ; secondly, 
to suggest the reasons for this tendency ; and, thirdly, to plead for 
further encouragement to such ideas—that they should be judged 
on their merits irrespective of the position and seniority of their 
authors. 


© The article in question appeared in the Army Quarterly, July, 1923; the 
articles to which “ Bardell”’ replies were published in October, 1922, and 


January, 1924. 
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“If I may judge by the replies which my article has elicited, 
this aim of drawing attention to, and causing consideration of, a 
point of view often overlooked in time of peace, has succeeded. 

““ My article was certainly not inspired by any antagonism to 
the regular soldier, nor was it ‘redolent of spite ’—for I am 
deeply grateful for the large measure of courtesy and encouragement 
I have received in regard to my own military theories ; far more 
probably than any other profession would have shown to a 
comparatively junior officer. 

“‘ I had hoped that any reply would be constructive, for my plea 
was not to ‘ scrap ’ professional experience, but that full use should 
also be made of the amateur’s fresh outlook and the two wisely 
blended for the greater good of the country. I recognized the 
regular soldier’s executive ability, and merely pointed out that, in 
common with all professions, the long training to attain this skill 
is inimical to originality, although by no means debarring it. 

** Colonel H. R. Headlam, however, assails a few of my detached 
outworks and leaves my main position alone, so that there are few 
points which call for reply. He does not attempt to challenge any 
of the historical evidence, apart from a verbal gesture which implies 
that your editorial notes destroyed the whole of it. 

‘* Actually, your criticism was confined to a very few examples— 
and those, cases in which amateur leaders had a very inferior instru- 
ment, irregular forces, to handle. Here, I would point out that final 
victory has never been held the acid test of generalship, even where 
two professional armies have met. Ultimate defeat does not blind 
us to the skill of Hannibal, Napoleon or Lee, nor allied intervention 
to that of a Wellington. How much the less true, surely, when the 
resources of a great Power have been on one side only ? 

“Colonel H. R. Headlam also seems to regard our eventual 
victory in the late war as complete proof that ‘ everything was for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds.’ A victory which has 
left us so crippled as a nation can hardly be regarded with complete 
satisfaction, and is at least an incentive to inquire whether victory 
could not have been hastened. It seems rather lacking in balance 
to accuse me of wishing to ‘ scrap the Army ’ because I venture to 
plead for a more open mind towards new ideas—which offer even 
a chance of reducing the duration of future wars, at {5,000,000 a day 
expenditure ; a prospect which scarcely aids the taxpayer ‘ to sleep 
quietly in his bed.’ 

“‘ During the war the popular Press maintained an attack, often 
unjust and irrational, on the regular officers, which in numerous 
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publications I did my humble best to rebut. Now, however, the 
case is different. They are no longer a minority, but a dominant 
majority in circles concerned with war problems, and, if it be an 
axiom that a sound organization need not fear criticism, it seems an 
unhealthy sign that any attempt at constructive criticism should be 
ascribed to spiteful motives. 

“In contrast, the reply of ‘ P.S.C.’ in your January number is 
so reasonable in tone, that criticism is largely disarmed—especially, 
as he tacitly recognizes the reality of many of my points, qualifying 
them only in degree. 

“‘ My arguments were directed, as I said, rather to the other type 
of narrower views—the numbers of whom ‘ P.S.C.’ I think, under- 
rates. Surely, it is the amateurs and the younger soldiers, who are 
by reason of their position more likely to encounter this belief in 
the value of routine soldiering, and to appreciate its extent ? When 
dealing with a layman, a physician assumes a greater belief in the 
value of medicine than when speaking to a fellow doctor |! 

“* The answer to ‘ P.S.C.’s’ query as to how youthful talent is to 
be discovered in time of peace was suggested in my article—that, 
if a new idea proves sound and practicable enough to be adopted, 
the originator might suitably be given some share in the execution of 
it. In no department of life is the principle of surprise so supreme 
as in war, and the corollary is surely that original minds are needed 
in posts connected with training and operations. 

“To ‘ pick-the-brains ’ of juniors is a policy more beneficial 
to the nation than a stubborn refusal to change, but is it either just 
or far-sighted not to give them a wider scope for development ?— 
otherwise, lack of recognition tends to dry up the stream of ideas 
at its source. To take the credit for others’ ideas is, of course, a 
tendency of human nature, but I am convinced that, with British 
senior officers at least, the magnanimity of the individual is less 
at fault than the system. 

“If so, improvement is possible, for a system can be changed 
far more easily than can human nature. 

“ For justification of the point of view I put forward, may I, in 
conclusion, remind your readers of the far stronger terms of many of 
the greatest professional authorities. For instance, it was Marshal 
Saxe who said, with regard to the system of war as waged by pro- 
fessional armies, that ‘custom and prejudice, confirmed by ignorance, 
are its sole support and foundation.’ Sir Henry Lawrence said, 
* No, it is not elementary knowledge such as barrack life or regimental 
parades can give, that is most essential to a commander ; it is good 
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sense, energy, thoughtfulness and familiarity with independent 
action. It is not by three times a day seeing soldiers eat their 
rations . . . or by marching round barrack squares, that officers 
learn to be soldiers, much less to be generals.’ 

“ Finally, since ‘ P.S.C.’ emphasizes the respect he would have 
for any dictum of Marshal Foch, let me quote the latter :—‘ The 
military mind always imagines that the next war will be on the same 
lines as the last war. That has never been the case and never 


will be.’ ” 
@ * ® ® @ 


We feel that had “‘ Bardell’s ” article been written in the same 
tone as this letter, his views would not have aroused so much hostile 
criticism, for, although his arguments were not always convincing 
and his deductions not always conclusive, there was yet much in 
his article with which any reasonable man could agree. However, 
there is no doubt that if one wishes to arouse controversy, there is 
nothing like an overstatement of his case. We hope that “ Bardell ” 
is gratified to see that the Army Council has now accepted in principle 
the system of promotion by merit, recognizing that the Army should 
afford ‘‘ a good career for a boy with brains.” Even he could hardly 
expect that any special facilities should be given to the “ gifted 
amateur ’’—at any rate, in time of peace. 


We still have numerous articles replying to “‘ Bardell,” and, as 
the subject of his article is one which is of interest to so many 
of our readers, we hope to find space for some of them in future 


numbers of the Army Quarterly, 
12th of March, 1924. 


HUTIER’S REHEARSAL 
(RIGA, rst-3rp OF SEPTEMBER, 1917) * 
(With Map) 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J, E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (retired) 


IT has become one of the legends of the war that the attack and 
capture of the Russian bridgehead at Riga in September, 1917, 
by General von Hutier was a dress rehearsal for his break-through 
of the British Fifth Army in March, 1918. This legend was certainly 
not put about by the Germans, who write of the operation merely 
as a classical example of the passage of a wide river in the face of the 
enemy. Of fourteen divisions engaged at Riga, only two, the rst 
and 2nd Guard Divisions, were again under Hutier in March, 1918. 
The conditions of the two operations were very dissimilar, as will 
be seen. The legend has grown up, too, in spite of the fact, well 
established by the publication of German documentary evidence,f 
that Hutier’s Army was not intended to break through in 1918, 
but was detailed to act as a flank-guard to the main attack, along the 
Crozat canal and the river Somme down to Péronne. Its business 
was to keep the French off whilst the German Second and Seven- 
teenth Armies, under Marwitz and Below, farther north, overran 


® Authorities :— 

Wachenfeld, Lieut.-Colonel in the Reichswehr Ministry, ‘‘ Der Duna-Ubergang 
a adel 1917 und die Einnahme des Bruckenkopfes von Riga,” in Wissen und 

ehr, 1923. 

Bernhardi, General of Cavalry F. von, Deutschlands Heldenkampf 1914- 
1918 ; Die Eroberung von Riga und Jakopstadt (Munich, Lehmann). 
apa Colonel F., Der Welthrieg 1914 bis 1919; Riga 1917 (Berlin, 

er 

Bruchmiiller, Colonel G., Dse deutsche Artillerie in den Durchbruch- 
schlachten, 2nd edition (Berlin, Mittler). 

Ludendorff, General E., Meine Kriegserinnerungen (Berlin, Mittler). 

Hindenburg, Field-Marshal von, Aus meinem Leben (Liepzig, Hirzel). 

Buat, General, Hindenburg et Ludendorff stratéges; Prise de Riga (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault) This contains some details from the Russian side not available 

where 

+ Die Marzoffenstve 1918, by Major Fehr of the Retchsarchiv ; Ursachen 

usammenbruch. Entstehung der oa von 1918 (German Parlia- 
mentary bares ; Graf Schliieffen und der Weltkrieg, III, by Lieut.- 
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the British Third and First Armies and, then wheeling north-west, 
drove them and the Belgian Army against the coast or into Holland. 

In one respect perhaps the Riga manceuvre can be regarded as 
a rehearsal, and that is in the command and employment of the 
artillery. It was certainly useful to the enemy in another way. 
From the difficulties experienced in continuing the operations after 
the conclusion of the elaborately prepared first move, the grave 
loss of time occasioned by the Army commander trying to keep his 
corps and divisional commanders in leading strings, and the com- 
plete failure to catch the Russians, the German Higher Command 
must have been reminded of a number of lessons ; reminded we 
say, because exactly the same features of German generalship 
had been exhibited in the attempts to break through at Ypres in 
the autumn of 1914, and in later operations. They were, indeed, 
characteristic of German troops. The commanders could plan 
an initial phase with which the adversary had little or no chance of 
interfering ; but directly he reacted and unforeseen factors mani- 
fested themselves, most of the German leaders proved incompetent 
to tackle the situation, or were overcome by inertia. 

The feeble resistance offered by the Russians at Riga, made 
Hutier’s operations little better than a peace-planned manceuvre 
against a marked enemy, and deprives them of some of their interest. 
But as an example of the passage of a river under modern conditions 
by a blow at a single place, well supported by artillery, but without 
any attempt at feints elsewhere, and as an example of German staff 
work, the crossing of the Duna in 1917 is well deserving of 
notice. 

In the great German-Austrian offensive of May—September, 
1915, which, beginning with the break-through at Gorlice—Tarnow, 
had cleared the Russians out of Galicia and Poland, the German 
Niemen Army under General von Below, had operated on the 
northern flank next to the coast. Its task had been to envelope the 
Russian right flank; but in this endeavour it had been entirely 
frustrated by timely reinforcements sent up by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. By the end of August, 1915, Below’s troops had been 
brought to a standstill on the line of the Duna, the Russians retaining 
a large bridgehead on the western bank covering Riga and several 
smaller ones along the course of the river. 

The front of the Riga bridgehead ran westward in a convex 
curve from a point on the Duna twelve miles above Riga to a point 
on the coast twenty-five miles west of the city beyond the great 
bend in the Aa river. 
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For the next two years, although attacks were made by both 
sides, there was no change in the situation. The bridgehead con- 
tinued to be a standing menace to the German line ; for it was only 
twelve miles from Mitau, the most important road and railway centre 
on the German communications in the north, through which passed 
the railway that supplied the German Niemen (later called the 
Eighth) Army. 

Several plans were worked out in 1915 and 1916 ® for an offensive 
against the bridgehead. But, as Hindenburg has written, it looked 
easier on paper than it was in reality, and apparently the men and 
guns judged necessary for the attempt could not then be spared. 

The Duna is a slow-flowing stream, with many islands, from 
400 to 550 yards broad for some miles above the bridgehead, and 
considerably wider as it approaches Riga. The country near the 
town, north of the river, is flat, covered with thickets and lines of 
trees, and traversed by a number of rivers, notably the Klein Jagel 
and the Gross Jagel, flowing almost parallel to the Duna. South 
of the river, in the bridgehead the ground is unfavourable : it con- 
tains the Great Tirul marsh and the Babit Lake, and is waterlogged ; 
but, farther east, there are sand dunes and extensive woods which 
come close down to the river bank, and afford good cover for 
approach marches and for guns. 

There were two possible methods of dealing with Riga: either 
by a direct attack on the bridgehead, or an enveloping attack across 
the Duna east of the bridgehead. The former was rejected, as the 
Russian works were strong and the ground unfavourable, and an 
attack there, even if successful, would still have to cross the Duna, 
and at its widest part. 

In the summer of 1917 considerable reinforcements were sent 
to Russia for the counter-attack in Galicia—Bukovina after the 
Kerenski offensive. When this had been successfully carried out, 
Ludendorff decided to keep the extra divisions a little longer in 
the East, before sending them to the Western Front, in order to deal 
with the Riga bridgehead. A victory there, so near to Petrograd, 
would, he hoped, have a great effect on the Russian Government and 
people, would allow the front of the Eighth Army to be shortened, 
and thus free more troops for the decisive theatre in the West. 
He suggested that the attack should take place on the 2oth of August, 
but the preparations entailed prevented it from being made before 
the rst of September. At this date the Russian Twelfth Army, under 


* Hindenburg, Aus meinen Leben, p. 256. 
+ Ludendorff, II., p. 478. 
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General Klembovski, held the bridgehead and the line of the Duna 
up to Jacobstadt (seventy-five miles above Riga). It consisted of :-— 


IT. Siberian Corps (4 divisions, a Lettish Brigade and a cavalry 
division) ; 

VI. Ss, »» (4 divisions and a Lettish Brigade) ; 

XLIII. Corps (3 divisions) ; 

Army Reserve (2 divisions and a cavalry division).* 


The moral of the Russian troops opposite the German Eighth 
Army was uncertain. Some of them had given up firing, showed 
themselves in masses on the parapet, and tried to fraternize ; others 
were still full of fight. 

The German front from Friedrichstadt on the Duna (forty-five 
miles above Riga) to the sea was held by six divisions and part of 
aseventh. The reinforcements available consisted of eight divisions 
and two cavalry divisions.f But the most important addition to 
the Eighth Army was in heavy artillery. Every gun possible was 
collected from the Eastern Front; and all, including even the 
divisional field batteries, were placed under the sole command of 
Colonel Bruchmiiller. There were assembled :— 


72 field gun batteries, 
37 light field howitzer batteries. 


Total 109 field batteries. 


44 (49) heavy field howitzer batteries ; 
11 (10) mortar batteries ; 

1 (3) 6-inch gun battery ; 
25 (24) batteries of various calibres. 


Total 81 (86) heavy batteries. 


Of trench mortars there were 324 light, 136 medium and 84 (85) 
heavy.t 


A final plan for the reduction of Riga had been drawn up 
some months before by General von Sauberzweig, the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Eighth Army. Ludendorff had not thought 


® See Wachenfeld, p.12. Bernhardi, p. 383, says 10 divisions and a cavalry 
division in the bridgehead, and § divisions along the course of the Duna. 

' This agrees with Schlachten und Gefechte (official), p. 303, which gives 
14 divisions and part of another, and two cavalry divisions as entitled to battle 
honours for the operations at Riga. 

t See Wachenfeld, p. 13. The figures in brackets are from Bernhardi, p. 383, 
who gives instead of ‘the total of 25 batteries of various calibres, the following 
details, r g-cm. anaes 17 Io-cm.; § Ia-cm. batteries; I 24-cm. gun; and 
a 20°3-cm. howitzer battery. 
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it sufficiently far-reaching in its envelopment, as it only contemplated 
an advance west of the Klein Jagel, between this stream and the 
Duna. He suggested a wider sweep, eastward of the Klein Jagel, 
to the coast. The plan adopted by General von Hutier, who had 
taken command of the Eighth Army in April, 1917, was as 
follows ® : 

(a) An attack group of three new divisions was to cross the 
Duna about six miles above the bridgehead near the island of 
Borkowitz, and then push forward towards Riga between the Duna 
and the Klein Jagel, securing, if possible, the passages of the latter 
river. It would thus protect the point of crossing against counter- 
attack, and prepare the way for 

(b) the main attack group of three divisions, with all the cavalry, 
which was to cross the Duna at the same place as the first group and | 
push forward to the coast east of the Klein Jagel and the lakes into 
which it flows, and cut off the Riga garrison from the Petrograd 
road and railway. 

(c) Two new divisions were to cross and act as right flank guard 
to keep off attacks from the east and north-east.t 

The eight reinforcing divisions and the cavalry were assembled 
near Shavli, more than seventy miles behind the front of attack. 
For ten days these formations were given a thorough training, on 
ground very similar to that north of the Duna, in entering and leaving 
boats, in rapid advance to rush an enemy’s position, and in precau- 
tions against counter-attack in wooded country. Every care was 
taken to ensure secrecy, and no subordinate was told where the 
troops would be employed. 

The approach marches were begun on the 22nd of August ; 
but, in spite of the infinite care taken to prevent leakage, news of 
the intended blow reached the Russians. On the 2oth of August 
part of the VI Siberian Corps, across the river Aa, at the extreme 
west end of the bridgehead, was withdrawn, and the smaller bridge- 
heads not already abandoned, were evacuated. On the same day 
the removal from Riga of the stores and hospitals was commenced. 
But the posting of a bad division to the sector selected by the Germans 
for crossing the Duna, and the sending of three good ones into the 
bridgehead indicated that the Russians had no idea where the blow 


© General of Infantry Oscar von Hutier was born the 27th of August, 
1857. He was a Kriegsakadamie graduate and at the beginning of the war was in 
eae of the 1st Guard Division. Subsequently, he commanded the XXI 
and the Dunaburg Army Detachment. 
e plan was c at the last moment, apparently, for (a) group was 
ordered across the Klein J.gel and (6) group towards Riga 
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was designed to fall. Klembovski, being unable to rely on his troops, 
decided, in case of a determined German attack, to retire gradually, 
to evacuate the bridgehead and to occupy a position about forty 
miles north-east of Riga. 

Colonel Bruchmiiller’s artillery arrangements are of interest as 
showing a step in the development of the procedure used in France 
on the 21st of March, 1918. There was first to be a two hours’ 
gas shelling of the enemy batteries, commencing at 4 a.m., whilst 
it was still dark. At 6 a.m., the gassing still being continued, the 
enemy’s first position on the river bank and the second position about 
two miles in rear were to be shelled for effect for three hours and 
ten minutes. Zero hour was 9.10 a.m. ‘The guns to deal with the 
second position had to be brought up near the front, and this was 
possible in the centre of the front of attack. 

The mortars and the guns of 5°9 calibre and upwards were not 
to register at all before zero day. The other heavies were only to 
range by groups on a single side line, at a marked point; and not 
more than 30 rounds per group per day were to be fired. No 
additional balloons and aeroplanes were to be used to observe ; 
the principal observation was to be done from high observatories 
among the trees. Distribution of fire was to be settled by 
calculation. On the actual day there was to be no regular registra- 
tion; the corrections for the day were to be calculated, and only 
a few trial shots fired. The times for the infantry advance were 
carefully worked out so that it could follow a barrage; but more 
reliance was placed on green light signals and the black smoke of 
the trench mortars with the infantry, for indicating to the artillery 
how far the front line had got. Colonel Bruchmiiller divided his 
guns, so that the artillery commanders of the three leading divisions 
controlled the groups that worked with them, and the artillery com- 
manders of two divisions in the line took charge of the long range 
groups and the artillery support of the attack from the south bank. 

For the passage of the river, each of the three attack divisions 
was given 75 pontoons, which would ferry across a battalion and 
a half simultaneously (18 men per pontoon was normal in Germany). 
At 8.30 a.m., the Island of Borkowitz was to be seized by storm 
troops, who were then to assist the passage of the rest by flanking 
fire. At 8.40 a.m., the pontoons for the troops were to be put on 
the water and smoke screens lighted on the flanks to cover the passage, 
whilst all available aeroplanes engaged infantry opposition with 
machine-gun fire. 

* See Bruchmiiller, 2nd edition, p. 86. 


a7 Th: Paeene — a ee eed 
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Directly the passage was commenced the construction of three 
bridges was to be taken in hand. The upper bridge was to be above 
Borkowitz island; the centre one—for heavy traffic—below the 
island ; and the lower one, below Elster island. From the maps 
the bridges appear to be a little over 2,000 yards apart. Nine 
engineer Companies and two engineer labour companies, with three 
corps and four divisional bridging trains were employed. Of 
these, two engineer companies took charge of the ferries; one 
engineer and one engineer labour company with one divisional 
bridging train were employed to construct a boom above the bridge 
to stop drift-mines and similar objects ; and three engineer com- 
panies were detailed for the maintenance of the bridges when 
constructed. 

All transport except rst Line was to be left behind, and the 
leading regiment in each attack division was only to take assault- 
equipment. The rest of the transport was not to be brought up 
except by Army order. 

The task for the first day was to secure a bridgehead six miles 
wide and two miles deep, up to and including the second Russian 
position. 

After the three attack divisions, the 19th Reserve, 14th Bavarian, 
and 2nd Guard, under General von Berrer, LI Corps, had crossed, 
the 203rd which held the front of attack, was to follow, over bridges 
I and 2, as reserve. 

On the second day, the second attack echelon, the rst Guard, 
75th Reserve, and Guard Ersatz Divisions under General Riemann 
(VI Corps), each leaving an infantry regiment on the south bank, 
were to cross, so that they would be ready to support the first echelon 
by daybreak. If all went well, Berrer was to get across the Klein 
Jagel, to cut off the Russians, and Riemann was to push towards Riga. 
The 2oth and 42nd Divisions, under General von Kathen (XXIII 
Reserve Corps), were then to cross and take over flank protection 
towards the east and north-east. The two cavalry divisions were 
to follow and move :—the 1st Cavalry Division across the Klein 
Jagel rather east of north towards Schloss Rodenpois and Hinzenberg 
station, and the Composite Cavalry Division to the gap between the 
Jagel and Stint Lakes. 

Everything went according to plan. Borkowitz island was 
occupied, and its garrison, 4 officers and 180 men, taken prisoners 
by a Landsturm company. Elster was apparently not held. A 
heavy ground mist greatly assisted the gassing, and, according to 
prisoners, most of the batteries, and later the front infantry position 

2 
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on the banks of the river, were abandoned in panic flight. The 
reaction of the Russian batteries in any case was slight and, shortly 
before the hour for the passage, their fire ceased altogether. 

When the infantry began to cross a few Russian guns came into 
action again, but fired into the smoke screens on the flanks, and not 
at the boats, so that only their ‘‘ wides ” endangered the German 
troops. The losses were slight, and only a few pontoons of the upper 
bridge were damaged. 

By 10.35 a.m., the second Russian position had been captured 
and the objective of the first day’s operation secured. 

From this moment everything began to go wrong with the 
Germans. There had been no provision for exploiting such an 
early success. 


“Precious hours were wasted. The divisions were much too tied 
by the orders of the Army commander. Relentless pursuit after the 
second position had been reached would probably have delivered the 
passage of the Jagel into German hands at small cost. . . . ‘Time was given 
to the Russians to take counter-measures, which occasioned the 14th 
Bavarian Division considerable losses.” * 


Only General von Rauchenberger, commanding the 14th 
Bavarian Division, in the centre, appears to have done anything. 
He pushed his two right infantry regiments, two groups of artillery 
and four heavy batteries to the passages of the Klein Jagel ahead 
of him, when it is not stated, but it must have been late, for they 
did not reach the river until 9 p.m., and reported his action. His 
message crossed an order from Hutier to continue the operations 
and for the divisions in second line to cross the Duna. 

The 19th Division on the right did no more than widen the 
bridgehead a little and get touch with the 14th Bavarian. The 
2nd Guard Division was hung up before a switch, which started at 
Maschin, between the Klein Jagel and the Duna. 

Nor could the order for the second line divisions to cross be 
carried out at once. 


“‘ Contrary to the express order of the Army commander the leading 
divisions had brought along their heavy baggage; it blocked the roads, 
and owing to the large trees in the woods, at only a few places was it 
possible to pass on either side of a column.” ¢ 


© See Wachenfeld, p. 105. 

¢ An efficient Army Staff would have sent responsible representatives to pre- 
vent such an occurrence, and see that its orders were obeyed ; but of the practical 
details of staff work—in peace time at any rate—the Germans had no tradition, 
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The 203rd Division (in the line) only got two regiments, two 
squadrons and two batteries over by 8 p.m., the rest followed during 
the night and next morning. The 1st Guard Division did not 
begin crossing until 4.30 a.m. on the 2nd of September. Nothing 
is said of the 75th Reserve. The Guard Ersatz Division got across 
comparatively easily. The 42nd began crossing at 8 p.m. on the 
Ist ; the rst Cavalry Division at 10 a.m. on the 2nd. 

Meantime the Russian commander, seeing that Riga was 
seriously menaced, had ordered the evacuation of the bridgehead 
on the left bank in the course of the night of the rst-znd September, 
and continued preparations for leaving Riga. 

During the night General von Hutier reorganized his divisions, 
General von Kathen took over the right with the 165th (in the line 
along the Duna), 203rd and 19th Reserve Divisions and a cavalry 
brigade ; General von Berrer the centre, with the 14th Bavarian, rst 
Guard, 75th Reserve, 20th and rst Cavalry Divisions and a cavalry 
brigade ; General Riemann the left, with the 2nd Guard, Guard 
Ersatz and 42nd; and General von Pappritz the 205th, 22nd 
Landwehr and 1st Reserve Divisions, which were in the line 
opposite the Russian bridgehead. 

Early in the morning Hutier learned that the Russian bridgehead 
had been evacuated. He then ordered Group Berrer, in the centre, 
to force the passage of the Klein Jagel and push on to the north over 
the Gross Jagel. Group Kathen to support Berrer and particularly 
to send a detachment across on his right. Group Riemann to 
capture the switch position, and with its right to get across the 
Klein Jagel. 

It was then found necessary to prepare the forcing of the passages 
of the Klein Jagel by artillery, as they were strongly defended. 
There was no hope, however, of opening fire before 2 p.m. As soon 
as the morning mist cleared the aviators reported the Russians in 
full retreat. Again General von Rauchenberger of the 14th Bavarian 
Division took matters into his own hands, and after consulting 
the 42nd Division which was behind him, attacked at 2 p.m., and 
drove the Russians off. He could not follow them at once, for the 
bridges were destroyed and he had only a single bridging train. 
By 10 p.m. on the 2nd, his leading troops had reached Waldenrode 
on the Gross Jagel, but were unable to cross there. A cavalry brigade 
sent to help him lost its way and never reached the river. 

The other troops accomplished little, and Riemann’s Group, 
through lack of adequate artillery support, did not succeed in captur- 
ing the Maschin switch position covering Riga. An attempt of 
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the 42nd Division to outflank the switch from the north also 
failed. 

The remainder of the operations present no feature of interest. 
The Russian Twelfth Army got clear, at the sacrifice, according to 
Bernhardi, of 8,900 prisoners—which no doubt as usual in German 
statistics include the dead—and 262 guns. General von Hutier 
entered Riga on the 3rd, and stopped the pursuit about thirty miles 
from the town. 

Accounts from both sides agree that the Germans had an easy 
task. General Hoffmann, who as Chief of the General Staff, 
East, was present, says that ‘‘ the Russians had voluntarily evacuated 
the western part of the Riga bridgehead before our attack began, and 
evacuated the rest in great haste as soon as our attack began.’’* 
Major-General Sir Alfred Knox f states that “ the Russians refused 
to fight.” 

From the result of the small amount of opposition offered by 
the Russians—it was the saving of the Twelfth Army—it may be 
conjectured that Hutier might well have suffered a disastrous repulse 
had they fought as they did a few months earlier. But had the 
enemy not been demoralized by revolution, the Germans would 
doubtless never have attempted the operation of crossing the Duna 
near Riga. 


© See Krieg der versiumten Gelegenheiten, p. 182. 
t See ‘ With the Russian Army,” vol. ii. p. 680. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE AT LADYSMITH 
By Lirut.-GENERAL Sir E. A. ALTHAM, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 


THE Army will welcome the ‘ Life of General the Right Hon. 
Sir Redvers Buller,” by Colonel C. H. Melville, C.M.G., late 
Army Medical Service, recently published by Messrs. Arnold & Co.* 
It holds up in a clear mirror the high example of a soldier of excep- 
tional courage and devotion to duty, a great Englishman and a 
great gentleman. Moreover, it is good that the older generation 
should be reminded, and the younger instructed, how much the 
nation owes to the three men, Buller, Evelyn Wood and Bracken- 
bury, who were Lord Wolseley’s principal assistants in his work of 
reviving, or rather re-creating, in the British Army the business of 
training troops for war. It is quite true that the foundations they 
laid needed building on, but, however great the credit justly due 
to the subsequent builders, it was Wolseley and Wolseley’s assistants 
who established the bedrock doctrine that the existence of an army 
in peace can only be justified by its readiness for war. 

It 1s, perhaps, on this head that Colonel Melville’s record of 
Buller’s career a little lacks definiteness. In particular, he might 
with advantage have brought out more clearly that Sir Redvers, 
when Adjutant-General under the Duke of Cambridge, was in 
practice the Chief of the Staff, the only real Chief of the Staff the 
British Army has ever seen in the War Office hierarchy. For the 
A.-G. at this time had alone the right to take the C.-in-C.’s orders 
and record decisions in his name, the regulations even requiring 
all letters sent to the War Office by subordinate commanders to be 
addressed to him. This system had its serious inconveniences and 
is not likely to recur, but, in the circumstances existing at the 
moment, it was of real value, for it enabled the readiness-for-war 
doctrine to be steadily pursued, notwithstanding the absence in 
Ireland of Wolseley, its author. 

In all other respects Colonel Melville brings out admirably the 
character of the man whose life he portrays, as well as his achieve- 
ments. But in so doing it is much to be regretted that the writer 
should have, quite unnecessarily, gone aside to impugn the reputa- 
tion of another no less gallant fighter—Sir George White. 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 
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It is fair to note that the charges against the Field-Marshal are 
prefaced with a frank admission by Colonel Melville that, having 
belonged all his military career to an administrative department of 
the Army, he is personally not qualified to pronounce judgment on 
strategical and tactical issues. His criticisms are, too, somewhat 
softened by being presented in the form of suggested conclusions 
from facts arrayed for the reader’s consideration. Yet these sug- 
gestions are not free from a certain spirit of partisanship, inspired, 
it is to be feared, by the idea that a demonstration of mistakes made 
by the defender of Ladysmith tends to enhance the magnitude of 
the task which the general officer commanding the relief force 
accomplished—a conception as unfortunate as it is erroneous. 

These reflections on Sir George amount when summarized to 
three charges :— 

1. That by electing to defend Ladysmith he “ sacrificed his 
own freedom of movement, hampered that of his chief, and 
destroyed the latter’s power of action” (“‘ Life of Sir Redvers 
Buller,” vol. ii. pp. 25-31). 

2. That even assuming the defence of Ladysmith to be expedient, 
it was a selfish blunder to detain cavalry and other mounted troops 
for its protection, as they might have conduced far more effectively 
to the defeat of the Boers, if sent away for use outside (ibid. vol. il. 
PP- 29-30). 

3. That again Sir George White acted selfishly and without 
““ due consideration of the appalling difficulties that would in any 
case confront Sir Redvers on arrival,” in not sending out of Lady- 
smith, Sir Archibald Hunter (Chief of the Staff), Colonel E. Ward 
(chief supply officer), and the Intelligence Staff (vol. ii. pp. 30-21 
and 54-55). 

The first of these charges is, in its consequential issues, the 
gravest and most far-reaching. In support of it Colonel Melville 
brings to notice three indisputable facts and makes three deductions 
much open to argument. His facts are that :— 

(a) Ladysmith was tactically a difficult position to defend. 

(5) The town was placed on the farther side of a broad river, 
forming a “ defensive moat” to a strip of country 15 to 20 miles 
broad, which was one mass of mountains, unsurveyed and practi- 
cally, it might be said, unexplored, as far as the British were 
concerned. ‘Through this country the relieving force would have 
to force its way, and to a certain extent against time. 

(c) The garrison of Ladysmith was composed of seasoned troops 
without reservists. 
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His deductions are :— 

(1) that, having regard to (a) above, the Boers could have taken 
Ladysmith long before it could have been relieved, if they had 
wanted to, and had been prepared to pay the price ; 

(11) that owing to (a) and (5), Buller was deprived of his initi- 
ative by the decision to hold Ladysmith, and “‘ had to dance as the 
Boers piped ; ”’ 

(11) that it resulted from (c) that the troops of the Ladysmith 
garrison were, unit for unit, superior to those of the relieving force. 

It may clear the path to the main issue to deal first briefly with 
these three deductions. 

The suggestion that the commander of the Boer forces had no 
real desire to take the town of Ladysmith is in total disagreement 
with the estimate of General Joubert’s views at the commencement 
of the siege, given in the “‘ Official History of the South African 
War” (vol. ii. p. 532). It may be permissible to quote the 
passage. 


““ Commandant-General Joubert now regarded the capture of the 
town and garrison not only an easy matter, but as one which might 
quickly decide in his favour a campaign he was anxious to bring to an 
end as speedily as possible. The fall of Ladysmith would draw every 
Boer sympathizer in South Africa—and he knew there were many 
thousands—to his side in arms. It would then lay not Natal alone, but 
Cape Colony also at his mercy, by calling suddenly into existence a strong 
body of rebels in the very midst of that largely sympathetic territory. 
Sharing, moreover, not at all the loudly expressed opinion of many of his 
subordinates that he was already strong enough both to besiege Lady- 
smith and to overrun the rest of Natal, he refused to have Sir George 
White’s force in his rear, and would consent to nothing more than a 
foray towards the south, while his main body stood in around the town.” 


As regards “‘ paying the price for taking Ladysmith,” it was, of 
course, one of the governing factors in the problem of the South 
African Campaign that though there were many steadfast souls 
amongst the Boer commandoes, their discipline and training, as 
well as their mental conception of war, were not such as to make 
it possible for them to face the sacrifice of life in action that is 
cheerfully accepted by regular troops. 

To quote again the “ Official History” (vol. i. p. 72): ‘‘ The desire 
to close, the only spirit that can compel decisive victory, entered into 
the Boer philosophy even less than the desire to be closed with.” 

Yet, be it said to their credit, that in the attack on Ladysmith of 
the 6th of January—the most critical day of the siege—the Boers 
incurred a loss estimated at 500-600 men, “a total heavy indeed 
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for the numbers engaged of an army averse to, and unequipped for, 
close combat ” (“‘ Official History,” vol. ii. p. 571). They did in 
fact pay, but paid in vain, as high a price for the capture of Lady- 
smith as they knew how to offer. 

It is true, of course, that, as a result of the situation in Natal, 
Buller, on his arrival at the Cape, had to postpone the preconceived 
War Office plan of an advance through the Orange Free State. 
But Thucydides long ago pointed out that war is the last thing in 
the world that will conform to a fixed programme. The postpone- 
ment of the British plan of offence was necessitated, not by White’s 
decision to hold Ladysmith, but by the seizure of the initiative by 
the Boers and their concentration in Natal of a force superior in 
strength, mobility and armament. ‘This necessity would have held 
good even if Sir George had retired south of the Tugela. If in 
such retirement he had incurred, as was probable, heavy losses, the 
necessity would have been still more emphasized. 

Deduction (iit) that units from India and the Colonies, though 
weaker than units mobilized at home, are more fit for active service 
is, apart from strength, a dubious assertion. The records of the 
South African War, and more especially those of Buller’s own troops 
in Natal (see in particular the allusion to “ the battle-discipline ” of 
the reservists at Colenso, “ Official History,” vol. i. p. 375, and 
to the spirit of the men generally after Vaal Kranz, bid. vol. ii. 
p. 421), are against this view. Buller himself in that fine, curt 
phrase, “ It was the men who did it,” with which he summed up 
the work of the relief of Ladysmith in his final despatch, surely 
forbids any such disparagement of his regiments. 

But, after all, these deductions and suggestions are but minor 
pin-pricks. The main point at issue, the main charge against 
Sir George White, is that his decision to stand at Ladysmith was a 
strategic blunder. It may assist to arriving at a right judgment on 
this point if the circumstances in which the decision was given 
are briefly set forth. 

In the decision of the British Government, arrived at on the 
3rd of October, that the Cape Colony—Orange Free State route 
should be adopted as the main line of the British advance, if the 
political difficulties with the Boer Republics should end in war, it 
was prescribed that a force of 10,000 men should remain in Natal, 
“on which side it will make a valuable diversion” (‘‘ Official 
History,” vol. i. p. 5). Sir George White on his arrival in Natal 
found that the troops allotted to his command had already a good 
deal more than fulfilled the réle contemplated, for a force of over 
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11,300 Transvaalers had concentrated at Wakkerstroom Nek and 
Landspruit ready to invade the northern apex of Natal under 
Joubert, another detachment of Transvaalers some 3,000 strong, 
under Meyer, lay on the eastern border of Natal threatening Dundee, 
while Free State commandoes of an aggregate strength of about 
9,500 men occupied the passes of the Drakensberg from Botha’s 
to Oliver’s Hoek. 

A Boer force of 7,000 men had, it is true, been detailed to deal 
with Baden-Powell’s small garrison in Mafeking, and another of 
7,500 allotted for the attack of Kimberley, but the Presidents of 
the two Republics had agreed that the main objective of their 
united armies should be Natal. The overthrow of the British 
troops in Natal would, they judged, effect two results, both essential 
to final victory. The Dutch sympathizers in Natal and Cape 
Colony would be induced definitely to cast in their lot with the Boer 
invaders, and the attainment of access to the sea at Durban would 
tempt one or more European Powers to intervene in support of 
the Republics. It was these far-reaching designs, and not White’s 

cision to defend Ladysmith, which upset the original British plan 
; campaign, and made the safety of Natal for the moment the most 
ital matter for the preservation of British authority in South Africa. 

Sir George White realized from the outset the seriousness of this 
situation. He planned to meet it by strategic concentration to be 
followed by vigorous offensive when an opportunity offered (“ Official 
History,” vol. i. p. 46). Unhappily, on his arrival at Durban he 
found that the anxiety of the civil authorities for the protection 
of the northern portion of Natal had induced the detachment to 
Dundee of a cavalry regiment, two field batteries and an infantry 
brigade. Sir George desired to withdraw this force immediately 
to Ladysmith, but a strong representation by the Governor of 
Natal that the withdrawal might lead to a general rising of the 
natives—* a very grave consideration in the eyes of an officer with 
long Indian experience ” (‘“‘ Official History,” vol. i. p. 47)—brought 
about the postponement of the order. Fortunately, the skilful 
stroke by Sir Penn Symons at Talana, though it cost that gallant 
leader his life, enabled the detachment to fall back on Ladysmith 
unmolested under cover of the overthrow by Sir John French of 
Koch’s Commando at Elands-Laagte and the subsequent demonstra- 
tion of the Ladysmith troops against the Free State forces at Riet- 
fontein. Thus by the 26th of October White achieved the con- 
centration he had desired from the outset. 

Four days later the junction of the main Transvaal and Free 
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State forces in the immediate vicinity of Ladysmith gave oppor- 
tunity for an offensive blow. Unhappily the action of Lombard’s 
Kop but proved, with considerable loss to the British force, that 
the enemy was superior in numbers, mobility and artillery range 

The Natal Field Force was at this moment the only organized 
body of all three arms of British troops in South Africa. The 
fresh units of the Expeditionary Force from home were not due at 
Cape Town for some ten days, and that force as a whole could not 
be disembarked and made ready to take the field for at least a 
month (“ Official History,” vol. i. p. 197). 

On White’s shoulders, therefore, alone rested the immediate 
responsibility for holding up the main Boer Army and saving 
Natal. Sir Redvers Buller actually reached Cape Town at 10 p.m. 
on the night of the 30th of October, some eight hours after the 
termination of the Lombard’s Kop action. But it is evident that 
the situation at Ladysmith did not permit of the delay of asking 
orders from superior authority. If White’s force was to make its 
stand there, instant action must be taken for its entrenchment. If 
retirement across the Tugela was decided on, every hour’s delay in 
moving would greatly multiply the difficulties of retirement. 
Moreover, to throw responsibility for decision on Buller, just 
after he had landed and when he was still out of touch with the 
situation, would have been an avoidance of duty, impossible to a 
man of White’s personality. 

Yet it is important to note that Buller, on receiving the discon- 
certing news of Lombard’s Kop, instantly telegraphed to White, 
not an order, but a suggestion that he should entrench and await 
events either at Ladysmith or at Colenso, judging “ that the troops 
needed rest and could only act on the defensive” (‘‘ Official 
History,’’ vol. i. p. 196). It may be safely concluded that, if Sir 
Redvers had then known the topography of Colenso as well as he 
came to know it later, he would have omitted the suggestion of 
entrenching there, for the mass of broken ground and tangled 
hills on the left bank of the river would have presented a most 
difficult problem for a defence against attack from the north, even 
if it had been possible to transport to Colenso the ammunition and 
supplies needed to stand an investment on the Tugela. 

Thus two alternatives only offered themselves to Sir George 
White, either :— 

(1) promptly to evacuate Ladysmith, fight a series of rearguard 
actions to the Tugela, and thence fall back south, watching for an 
opportunity to stand and strike again at the enemy ; or 
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(ii) to form at Ladysmith an entrenched camp, the mobile 
garrison of which would be a serious menace to a Boer advance in 
force on Maritzburg and Durban. 

The considerations which presented themselves to Sir George 
White’s mind, and on which his decision was based, are fairly 
summarized, though perhaps not quite well marshalled, in the 
“* Official History ” (vol. 11. pp. 531-532). 

It was obvious that to stay at Ladysmith ‘“‘ would lock up a 
force originally designed to be mobile and colour irrevocably the 
whole strategy of the campaign.”’ On the other hand, “ it would 
detain north of the Tugela the bulk of the Boer invading force,” 
and thus save Maritzburg and Durban from falling into the enemy’s 
hands. Furthermore, there were not within reasonable distance 
any definite positions better than those which the Field Force was 
occupying. At Ladysmith only did it seem assured that the force 
at White’s disposal would prove sufficiently strong, concentrated, 
and supplied to stand until Natal was reinforced. To attempt 
retirement southward would—having regard to the intricate 
character of the intervening country, the enveloping tactics of the 
enemy and his now undoubted confidence—“ be to risk the army 
upon the integrity of which the fate of Natal at this moment 
depended.” For these reasons Sir George decided to stand, 
regarding that course as the best, if not the only means, by which 
it would be possible “‘ to cover the vitals of Natal ”’ from invasion. 

The force of these reasons will commend itself to every thinking 
soldier. Moreover, they were justified by subsequent events, for 
Joubert judged it too dangerous to move his main army southward, 
and limited the raid across the Tugela to a mere foray, which was 
checked without difficulty. It is, therefore, the more regrettable 
that Colonel Melville, in his but faintly disguised condemnation of 
Sir George White, should not have made clear the actual grounds 
on which White’s decision was based, instead of putting up, as 
ninepins to be bowled over, two quite minor considerations, the 
value of the stores at Ladysmith and the political effect that its 
abandonment would have had on the white and coloured populations 
of Natal (“‘ Life of General Sir Redvers Buller,” vol. ii. pp. 26-28). 

But to pass on to Colonel Melville’s lesser charges. The 
suggestion that mounted troops were unnecessary to the defence of 
Ladysmith and should have been sent south before the investment, 
is presumably taken from a volume of the “ Times History of the 
South African War,” published unfortunately before the facts of 
the campaign had been made clear by the South African War 
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Commission. A study, however, of the ‘ Official History,” which 
was issued later, will make it clear that the charge 1s ill-founded. 

The terrain round Ladysmith included “ two roughly concentric 
circles of heights which commanded it ” (“‘ Official History,” vol. 11. 
PP. 533-534): White has been blamed—again in the “ Times 
History ’—for not occupying the outer of these circles, a perimeter 
of some 36 miles. “ The British force,” the official historian 
records, “‘ was inadequate in strength, in means of supply, and 
mobility to retain lines of defence so distant from the base.” The 
inner circle was therefore of necessity held. This line of defence 
‘“‘ measured over 14 miles in circumference and presented, in 
addition to its extent, the disadvantages that 1t was unprepared for 
prolonged defence, was for the most part commanded in enfilade, 
that it was open on one side, and that except from the north it 
provided no good second line of defence anywhere.” Ladysmith 
in fact was, as Colonel Melville justly says, “a difficult place to 
defend.” 

At the commencement of the investment the total garrison 
amounted to 13,496 all ranks. Of this total the regular Cavalry 
regiments, Imperial Light Horse, and Natal Mounted Volunteers 
made up some 3,200 all ranks (“ Official History,” vol. 11. p. 601). 
Deducting these and some 500 all ranks for departmental troops 
and sick in hospital, the total fighting strength left would have been 
under 10,000. The effective strength of the infantry at that time 
was but 7,404 all ranks, that is but 500 rifles per mile of front, not 
allowing for any reserve or, allowing 1,500 men for a central reserve, 
but little over 400 men per mile. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that with a perimeter of 14 miles a central reserve would 
have over 4 miles to march to reach any point attacked. Its arrival, 
therefore, allowing even the shortest time for the issue of orders 
and getting units under arms, could not be relied on in less than 
14 hours. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that without the retention of the 
mounted troops Ladysmith would have fallen to any serious attack 
made on it. Even with them, large gaps had to be left in the en- 
trenched line, in particular the three miles of open country from 
Czsar’s Camp across the valley of the Klip to Helpmakaar Ridge 
had to be entrusted entirely to the Natal Mounted Volunteers and 
the Town Guard for protection, while the western flank of the 
defences in the vicinity of Range Post was held by only two 
companies of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Colonel Melville is correct in stating that the only serious call 
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made on the mounted troops, other than the daily and continuous 
work of the Natal Mounted Volunteers, was that of the 6th of 
January. He uses this as an argument for his assertion that they 
would have been more usefully employed on the other side of the 
Tugela. But he does not attempt to explain how these troops could 
have enabled Sir Redvers Buller to achieve victory at Colenso, 
essentially an infantry battle; nor does he seem to realize how 
profoundly the loss of Ladysmith on the 6th of January would have 
affected the whole strategical and political situation in South Africa. 

Moreover, and this is a vital point, it was, as has been already 
explained, the essence of Sir George White’s plan of holding 
Ladysmith, that, if the enemy left but a small force to observe him 
and used their main strength to attempt the seizure of Maritzburg 
and Durban, he would be able to check immediately that design by 
an active offensive. For such action mounted troops would be 
essential. Equally essential would they have been for cooperation 
with the Ladysmith Relief Force—cooperation which Sir George 
not only planned but organized and would have carried out on 
the 15th of December, had he been informed of the date of the 
attack on Colenso (“ Official History,” vol. ii. p. 550). 

The third charge against White, the retention of Hunter, Ward, 
and the Intelligence Staff, can be answered briefly. Sir Redvers 
Buller, on hearing of White’s decision to stand at Ladysmith, 
telegraphed asking for the dispatch to him of two officers only, 
Generals Hunter and French. 

French was sent at once. Sir George was perfectly justified in 
asking leave to retain Hunter “ as indispensable.” <A chief of the 
staff in the field five and twenty years ago was regarded more as a 
second in command than the coordinator and director of the staff 
work of the Army. Sir Archibald Hunter had in truth but little 
taste for staff duties, and although Colonel Ian Hamilton, originally 
the senior officer on Sir George White’s Staff, had been appointed 
to command a brigade and was irreplaceable in that command, it 
is conceivable (for the Staff included two future commanders-in- 
chief in India) that other arrangements could have been made for 
carrying on the purely staff work done personally by Sir Archibald. 

But it was as a second in command that Hunter was indis- 
pensable. In Egypt, more especially at Omdurman, he had shown 
exceptional gifts of leadership and of inspiring courage and resolu- 
tion in his troops. White had tested these gifts at Lombard’s Kop, 
by entrusting to him the not too easy task of breaking off that 
action. His cool courage and evident enjoyment of the difficulties 
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of a somewhat critical situation are one of the few pleasant memories 
of that unlucky day. They established Hunter once for all in the 
heart of the troops as a leader to be relied on in tight corners. The 
plans beginning to shape in Sir George’s mind of an active defence, 
of cooperation with the reinforcements from England, or a vigorous 
attack on the Boer’s rear, if Joubert should elect to push south- 
ward, involved the organization and detachment of a strong column 
of all three arms under a resolute and experienced commander. 
Hunter, both by natural gifts and seniority, was exactly qualified 
for such a réle. Is it surprising that he was described as “ indis- 
pensable ” ? 

To those who were in Ladysmith or have studied the story of 
its siege, that epithet will appear equally, if not even more strongly, 
applicable to Colonel Edward Ward, “the best supply officer 
since Moses.” There can be no question that but for him the 
garrison would have been starved out before it could be relieved. 
Even, therefore, if Buller had asked for Ward’s dispatch to him. 
Sir George White would have irretrievably ruined the chances of 
defending Ladysmith if he had let him go. 

As regards the Intelligence Staff, it may be permitted to the 
present writer to state that after the Lombard Kop fight he was 
personally warned by Sir A. Hunter that Sir Redvers Buller would 
probably recall him by telegram to G.H.Q., and that he must 
prepare to start at the shortest notice. It may be taken, therefore, 
that if Sir Redvers had intimated that the A.-A.-G. for Intelligence 
and a portion of the Intelligence personnel should join him, they 
would have been sent. But it was not a situation in which the 
commander of a force about to be invested could be expected to 
volunteer to dispense with officers who might possibly be of use 
to him. Nor did it appear to be a moment when a subordinate 
could of his own initiative suggest that he should be sent away. 

To those who had the great honour and privilege of serving him, 
Sir George White’s memory needs no a@pologia. His high courage, 
chivalrous standard of duty, and never-swerving steadfastness of 
purpose emblazon the history of the siege of Ladysmith and were 
subsequently rewarded by the Sovereign’s gift of a Field-Marshal’s 
baton. Nigh twenty-four years have passed since that siege, and 
there are many young officers to whom the Defender of Ladysmith 
is but a name. It is for their sakes that it has been thought expe- 
dient to expose the fallacy of the charges set forth in Colonel 
Melville’s book against one who seemed to those serving him the 
Bayard of that time. 


LETTERS TO AN ADJUTANT 
By “ CIX ” 


Letter from Lieut. John D——n, 1st Bn. The 
to Lieut.-Colonel T. G——t 


My pgAR ——,—I wonder if I can trespass on your kindness 
a little further. I have been an Adjutant now for three weeks, and, 
to be perfectly truthful, I don’t feel I am making much of a success 
of it. The fact is, 1 don’t know where my job starts and finishes. 
I am in my office till late at night struggling with correspondence. 
I have fallen out with two company commanders and am most 
unhappy. 
I have searched through various regulations, but they don’t 
help me much. 
I know you have had considerable experience as an Adjutant 
and if youcould possibly find time tosend me a few notes occasionally, 


just to put me on the right lines, you would earn the eternal gratitude 
of, —Yours sincerely, JoHN ——. 


Regiment, 


Letters from Lieut.-Colonel T. G 
No.1 


My DEAR JOHN,—I am afraid your difficulties are not unusual. 
They confronted me, and I fancy they troubled almost every fellow 
who aspired to be an Adjutant. 

The only way is to profit by experience. If the experience is 
to be your own, you must purchase it at the expense of the Battalion ; 
when the tenure of your appointment is over you will just have 
become quite a good Adjutant ; then some one else will experiment 
and the poor old Battalion suffers. 

I suppose you are quite right to try to learn by the experience 
of others. I made many mistakes, of course, but I learned a good deal 
and collected a few ideas, and I will willingly help you. 

But I have neither the time nor the inclination to write a volume 
—which I could do—on such a subject. Instead, I will send you a 
weekly letter giving you a few tips on different subjects. 

31 


t to Lieut. John D——n 
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Just one word of warning. Don’t accept everything I say. 
Things may be different in the Battalion now—C.QOs. change and 
ideas change, and besides every man has his fads; I suppose I 
have mine. 

I can’t hope to do more than to give you some ideas. Think 
them over and apply them if you like them, but don’t slavishly absorb 
my views and thus lose your individuality. 

If you think I am wrong about anything, say so ; we will havea 
good argument and I promise never to say—‘ Ah! my boy, so I 
thought when I was your age.” 


No. 2 


I think perhaps the first thing you should be quite clear 
about is your attitude towards the C.O. 

First and foremost, you have to bear in mind that the C.O. 
commands the Battalion—not the Adjutant. This is not always 
easy, but one has to remember that the responsibility is always his— 
you have no responsibility except to him. 

There are certain smaller matters on which you can give a 
decision yourself without bothering the C.O. You will find out by 
experience what these are. It would be better at the start, however, 
if you are in doubt to puta matter before him, and, if he wants you 
to deal with such cases, he will tell you—if he doesn’t, ask him. 
Don’t run to the C.O. for a decision on every small point ; you must 
be prepared to pull your weight, and in the course of time you will 
get to know the C.O.’s views and have little doubt as to what he 
wants done. But be very careful not to decide important things 
without reference to him. 

Before you put a case up to the C.O. for decision be sure you have 
mastered the facts, all the regulations bearing on it, and all the 
points which should be considered before a decision is made. Then 
state the case to the C.O. In practice you will find that you have 
probably made a decision in your own mind and would like the 
C.O. to come to the same conclusion. Unless you are very careful 
you will find yourself indulging in “ special pleading ”—1.e. putting 
the case “ for ” in strong terms and rather slurring over the argu- 
ments “ against.” You have to guard against this—put all the facts 
fairly and squarely before him, suppress nothing, and let him make 
his own decision. When he has done so, if you think there is any- 
thing more to be said, say it and then accept his final decision—in 
all matters great and small. 
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Perhaps I ought to impress upon you a fact which some people 
are apt to overlook : if there is one thing a C.O. has a right to demand 
it is loyalty—complete and absolute. Whatever orders he issues 
you must insist upon their being carried out to the letter, whatever 
your private view might be. Moreover, your attitude should be such 
as to give the impression that you agree absolutely with them, and 
you should never betray—even by implication—that his views do 
not receive your approval. You have perhaps met Adjutants who 
would bid for a cheap popularity by saying, “‘ I tried my best to get 
the C.O. to do otherwise, but it was no use.” The C.O.’s opinions 
on military matters should never be disclosed to any one, and the 
Battalion should never know who was responsible for initiating 
ideas—popular or unpopular ones. You will find yourself giving 
ostensible approval to orders and decisions not perhaps quite in 
accordance with your views—this 1s the price you have to pay for 
the position which you hold. 

Never assume that the C.O. is conversant with regulations— 
they are so numerous and change so frequently that no one man can 
absorb them all. You should look them up and place them before 
him as the necessity arises. 

It is your duty to inform the C.O. from time to time what the 
general feeling in the Battalion is, and what the Officers’ Mess thinks 
about particular matters. I don’t mean that you should spy on 
people ; I don’t mean that you should report every little grievance 
to the C.O., but it is your duty to keep him generally informed on 
everything which goes on in the Battalion—in the nature of things he 
holds a rather isolated position. 

Now, if you have any views at all, you are going to find yourself 
on occasions in disagreement with the C.O. This is quite a natural 
thing. It is, I fancy, quite impossible for any two men to be in 
absolute agreement on all subjects. But, in the main, you should 
agree, and you should not have to call unduly on the loyalty of which 
I have spoken. 

If you have to do so—that 1s, if you find yourself in general 
disagreement with the C.O., one thing is quite clear—the Battalion 
is going to suffer. This cannot be allowed and there is only 
one solution—one of you must go. It should usually be the 
Adjutant. 

But if you can keep your youthful ardour in check, if you can 
bear in mind that the C.O. was a soldier when you were a child, and 
that experience does matter, then you have cleared most of the 
obstacles which lie on the road towards complete accord. 
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No. 3 


One of the most important parts of your work lies in your 
office. And just because you have had little experience of office 
work you will be rather inclined to make heavy weather about it, 
and you will run the danger of becoming a glorified clerk. Avoid 
this pitfall as you would the plague ; if you are going to pull your 
weight, you will have plenty to do outside ; spend the minimum 
amount of time in the office. 

First of all, you must have a good organization among your 
clerks. Definite subjects should be allotted to each clerk; the 
Orderly Room Sergeant should only deal with the more important— 
secret and confidential matter, courts-martial, etc., but he should 
supervise all work. He should bring all papers in to you, should 
have checked them all carefully beforehand and be responsible to 
you for their accuracy. 

All letters arriving in the office must be opened by an officer. 
You do this. Now you should merely open them and throw them 
out to the O.R.S. at once for registering. If you retain letters and 
hand some, say, to the C.O. and some to the Q.M. the inevitable 
result will be that all trace of certain letters will be lost, replies will 
be delayed, etc. After letters have been registered they should all 
be brought back to you and then you can start to deal with them 
seriously. 

I suggest four baskets on your table: “In,” “ Out,” “ For 
C.O.,” “ Pending.” Much of the art of office work lies in keeping 
all baskets clear; by the amount of paper in your ‘‘ Pending ” 
basket it will be possible to gauge in a measure your office 
efficiency. 

Don’t let your O.R.S. bring in papers to you in “ driblets ”’ 
throughout the day. Fix definite hours when papers should be 
brought ; similarly, don’t keep bothering the C.O. with your papers 
—get him to fix definite hours for signing your papers (and the 
Q.M.’s) and, if possible, make him adhere to them. Some C.Os. 
are the very devil to catch. 

When you draft replies to letters, do so on a separate piece of 
paper—not on the original correspondence. 

When your clerks type letters, don’t let them type in the date, 
The letters may not be signed on the date shown. The type should 
show .. . . June, 19—, and the officer who signs the letter should 
fill in the actual date. 

I won’t go into the details of filing correspondence, but in passing 
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I may say I strongly favour the Card Index system, although some 
contend it is unnecessary in so small an office as a Battalion Orderly 
Room. But make your clerks use a “‘ Cover ”’ for each file of docu- 
ments—don’t let them just pin papers together. The proper thing 
for this is A.F. A30g1 (cover for documents), but I don’t think they 
are issued to formations lower than brigades. Buy some. 

Be sure that you are very clear as to who should sign letters. 
You are the staff officer of the C.O., you sign all letters to officers 
belonging to the Battalion. The C.O. signs all letters going outside 
the Battalion, i.e. to Brigade H.Q., Area H.Q., War Office, O. i/c 
Records, O. i/c Barracks, O.C. Hospital, O.C. any other Units, etc. 
Now sometimes you will be unable for various reasons to get the 
C.O. to sign, but nevertheless the letters should be made out for the 
C.O.’s signature, t.e. Lieut.-Col. 

Commanding 
and not , Capt. 
Adjt. 

(except for letters to be sent to officers of the Battalion). In such 
cases get the Second-in-Command to sign “‘ for’ the C.O. If he 
is not immediately available and the matter is one of routine only, 
sign the letter yourself as Capt. and Adjt. for Lieut.-Col., and after 
Lieut.-Col. add ‘‘ absent on duty.” Don’t, however, make a habit 
of this. If the letter is not a routine one, t.e. if it expresses the 
C.O.’s opinion or recommendations, don’t sign unless it is abso- 
lutely imperative, and add “‘ absent on duty, but approved of draft 
letter.” Be very careful not to put your foot in it—higher formations 
are generally very insistent—quite rightly—on this point, and apt 
to call for awkward explanations if you take the name of your C.O. 
in vain. 

If you find it necessary to send an offensive letter to an officer 
senior to yourself, show it to the C.O. first. If you don’t do so and 
the officer complains of the tone of your letter, you place the C.O. 
in an awkward position if he thinks you have perhaps been a little 
too heavy-handed. And in sending such letters remember you are 
merely the staff officer of the C.O. and you should write in his name. 
“The Commanding Officer directs me to say,” “ He considers 
that...” “I am to add that ...” are useful phrases. Some 
people are very ready to take offence: don’t give them any 
legitimate grounds. Moreover, any such letters should be written 
in your own hand or typed—preferably the former. It is very 
annoying for an officer to receive a letter calling for an explanation 
or administering a reprimand—however mild—when the body of 
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the letter is written by aclerk. He is inclined to think that the matter 
was initiated by the clerk and not by the Adjutant. 

About secret and confidential correspondence—you keep the 
register yourself, file the correspondence yourself and keep it in 
your safe. The question will often confront you—‘ Should I write 
this myself or may I have it typed?” In larger offices clerks deal 
with confidential correspondence about officers, but, of course, they 
rarely know the officers. In a Battalion it is different, and clerks 
should not be allowed to know confidential matters connected wth 
officers of the Battalion. Much will depend on the O.R.S. you have. 
If he is absolutely reliable, he may be allowed to type such matter 
(but certainly not any other clerk) ; if you suspect him of drinking 
to excess on odd occasions, you can’t place your trust in him, however 
good a fellow he might be otherwise. 

I am afraid I can’t compress all my advice on this subject in one 
letter. I have a great deal to say about it and will deal with it again. 


No. 4 


You will probably find there is an accumulation of old papers in 
the office of no use to any one and really only lumber. Convene 
a board and destroy as much of it as you can. 

I must advise you—with regret—against displaying humour in 
official correspondence. I have been “‘ sat on” more than once for 
doing so—perhaps my type of humour is too pointed ; but I have 
never objected to humour in official letters sent to me. 

Very probably your clerks will occasionally put letters before you 
for signature which are rather impudent or, at least, “ smart.” 
Particularly is this the case when somebody has told you that you 
are in the wrong and when it can be shown you are not. They love 
to crush the unfortunate fellow who cast the aspersion on your 
office. Sometimes you will be tempted to write caustically yourself. 
Don’t allow this. Tell the fellow he is wrong politely—it is rather 
bad form to get heated about such relatively unimportant things— 
and sometimes rather bad tactics. 

Things will go wrong from time to time and you will be called 
upon to furnish explanations. Clerks very often will produce the 
very thinnest of explanations rather than none at all. Don’t forward 
them—it is an insult to the intelligence of the recipient. Say frankly 
you are in the wrong—if that is the case—and express regret. 
If that doesn’t close the matter, your offence must have been a 
serious one. 
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As far as possible fix regular office hours for yourself and your 
clerks, After a certain hour close the office except for the clerk on 
duty, and deal with nothing except urgent matter. If you area little 
overwhelmed, take some papers away, but don’t stay in the 
office. 

It is a strange fact that one can always find work to do in an office 
—in other words, one can make work, which I suppose is not strange 
after all. If an Adjutant cares to make work for himself, it is, of 
course, his own affair ; but the chances are that his clerks will suffer 
too, and, often enough, a number of other people in the Battalion. 
The best way to avoid this, is to fix definite office hours—the 
minimum number possible—and adhere to them. 

You will find that orders of all kinds come into your office— 
Army Orders, A.C.I.’s, War Office, Command, Divisional, Brigade 
and Area letters. There are endless specialists sitting in various 
offices throughout the country each with an amazing knowledge of 
one small department of military work and each of them, of course, 
rather obsessed with his own pet subject. All these gentlemen will 
write to you—Pay, Records, Medical, Veterinary, Ordnance, O. i/c 
Barracks, Royal Engineers, Chaplains, Pimlico, Knellar Hall, 
D.A.A.G.’s, D.A.A.M.G.’s, Staff Captains, General Staff Officers 
(all grades), Civil Police, Military Police, War Savings Committee, 
Stationery Offices, etc. You won’t be entirely neglected by dis- 
charged soldiers in difficulties, mothers with sons under age, deserted 
wives, hawkers, music hall artists, fire committee people, and ladies 
who hope to marry men of your Regiment. 

If you are a first-class fool—as I was once—you will carefully 
read and absorb all orders which come in, and you will worry about 
a number of small irregularities which have occurred, and, above all, 
you will stand amazed at your own ignorance. 

If you are sensible, you will note the important Orders, and touch 
lightly on such subjects as spare parts for 8-inch howitzers. You 
will carry very little information in your head, but you will know 
where to look for instructions on any subject when required. You 
can’t help collecting a lot of odd information through constantly 
dealing with the same work, but this you acquire incidentally. Set 
out to learn what type of information the various regulations contain, 
and see that your filing system is good, so that you can easily produce 
from your office all available information on any required subject. 

Don’t be depressed by your ignorance. It is surprising how soon 
one learns and how often one finds even experts to be at fault ! 
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No. 5 


People in the Service all join in condemning the amount of 
“paper ” work. All agree that much of it is very unnecessary—but 
the “ other fellow ” is always responsible. One notes with impa- 
tience—and not without amusement—how few really constructive 
suggestions for the reduction of “ paper ” are forthcoming. As an 
Adjutant you are almost at the end of the chain of offices—almost, 
but not quite—and perhaps the results of your efforts in this direction 
will be felt only locally ; but if you can accomplish anything—how- 
ever small—towards reducing the volume of correspondence, the 
Battalion will have cause to be grateful. 

You are furnished with a list of returns you are required to render 
daily, weekly, monthly, annually. The tendency is to pass them 
on-~t.e. to ask each company to furnish you with a similar list. This 
is most unnecessary and causes companies extra work. If you 
inquire closely into the matter, you will probably find that by calling 
for two weekly returns—the pro forma being issued by you—you 
can collect all the data required for the twenty or thirty returns you 
yourself have to make. It is less trouble for companies to compile 
two big returns than a large number of small ones. 

Before you call for a return be quite satisfied that it is absolutely 
essential, and that the information cannot be obtained from your own 
office. 

One small point—returns are usually called for at 9 am. Why? 
I don’t know. They are rarely looked at then (except, of course, 
the morning parade state). Far better to make the normal hour 
10 a.m., and insist on returns being rendered punctually to the 
minute. 

There 1s one additional return for which you might with advantage 
call. ‘ Examples of correspondence emanating from the Orderly 
Room which appear to have been unnecessary.” This has many 
advantages. It assures all officers that you genuinely wish to reduce 
the amount of correspondence; it gives you an opportunity of 
explaining the necessity of certain ‘‘ paper” and thus silencing 
potential grousers ; it points out to you when you are at fault, and 
the knowledge that there are people ready—and at liberty—to criticize 
you whenever you write an unnecessary word, will make you think 
twice before you put pen to paper. Company commanders won’t 
abuse this chance of criticizing the Orderly Room—I’ve tried it. 

The best way to issue orders is wa Battalion Orders. I most 
strongly advise you never to write a letter to any one without first 
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asking yourself—“ Could this go in Orders?” Certain matter, of 
course, cannot—confidential subjects, letters asking for information, 
etc. ; but a great deal can and should be put in Battalion Orders. 

Think what happens when you write a letter. It is typed—in 
duplicate at least—using much paper. It is registered, given a 
number, the office copy is filed, the original copy entered in a 
despatch book, the letter put in an envelope and taken by an orderly 
to the recipient. The recipient has to register and file it. You 
might easily write dozens of such letters in a day, and the same 
procedure is necessary for each. Of course, there is “ much too 
much paper.” Moreover, you will frequently find that there is 
some one interested in the matter who doesn’t get a copy of the 
letter—the Q.M. or Messing Officer for example—who is naturally 
very angry. The whole system involves waste of ink and paper, 
sometimes loss of temper, and above all waste of TIME. 

If you put the matter in Battalion Orders, every one who is even 
remotely affected sees it, registering and orderlies are unnecessary, 
and, if any one wishes to look up a subject, he knows where to look— 
there is a minimum amount of filing. 

I suggest again that before you ever write a letter you ask yourself, 
** Could this goin Orders?” It is really surprising how the volume 
of correspondence can be reduced by this method. 

You will often find that you can settle matters much more 
quickly by going to see the person concerned and discussing the 
matter than by writing letters—he often lives only a few hundred 
yards away. 


No. 6 


Perhaps I might with advantage be able to give you a little 
advice about the officers. 

First of all, you should understand quite clearly that the position 
of Adjutant does not carry with it any seniority. Those officers 
who are senior to you in the Regiment remain so. This means that 
you should be scrupulously exact in your behaviour towards those 
who are senior to you, more particularly since you will occasionally 
have to administer rebukes to them in the name of the C.Q. The 
situation requires a great deal of tact, and you should remember 
that if you forget yourself you are liable—and properly so—to a 
rebuke and consequent loss of prestige. 

Whilst everything goes well you will have no difficulties, but small 
things are constantly going wrong and you should know how to deal 
with them. 
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Don’t imagine that it 1s the duty of an Adjutant to “ damn and 
blast ”’ on any and every occasion. You might impress Hottentots 
in that way and extract some respect from them—I don’t know. 
But I am quite certain you will never obtain the respect of officers. 

The keynote of your attitude to officers should, of course, be 
this—assume that every officer is a gentleman ; assume that he would 
act in all circumstances on the principles you would act yourself ; 
keep this assumption until you have definitely proved beyond all 
shadow of doubt that you were wrong. 

It will frequently be necessary for you to call upon officers for 
explanations. Don’t do this in writing unless it is a very important 
matter. Writing causes still more paper and often leads to many 
letters before the matter is cleared up. See the officer. Listen to 
his explanation. Don’t assume he is in the wrong and try to prove 
it irrespective of the facts of the case. Frequently you will find the 
explanation is satisfactory, and there is nothing more to be said. 
Don’t say it. The knowledge that all irregularities will be inquired 
into is the best preventive against petty cases of indiscipline. 

Never alter your duty roster. If you allow one officer to 
“‘ answer ” for another (which should be very rarely), it is a private 
matter between themselves. 

Be particularly careful never to show a married officer—as such— 
any official consideration. A married officer is not entitled to any 
privileges and should receive none—if he does, the single officers 
have a very legitimate grievance. And while we are mentioning 
matrimony, I think that if you get married you should resign the 
Adjutancy—you can’t serve two masters. 

About leave—don’t stand in the way of an officer wanting leave 
unless it is absolutely necessary. An officer should always be 
reasonably sure of getting leave for sport—I mean field sports—and 
if I ever hear that you failed to “ back ”’ any one’s hunting leave, you 
will no longer be a friend of mine ! 

An officer’s work really starts when his last parade for the day 
finishes. In the Service you can’t live for yourself alone, and, if the 
spirit of the Regiment is to be maintained, all must be prepared to 
give up hours of leisure to the men and their games. It is your 
business to see that officers do this, and your personal example in 
this respect should be above question. God didn’t make us all good 
at games, but we can at least organize and watch them. 

You will find an occasional officer who avoids the social side of 
things. You know I should be the last person to advocate “* poodle- 
faking,” and I don’t advocate either any interference with a fellow’s 
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private life. But a Regiment must pull some weight in the social 
world ; and all individuals should do their share. 

I suppose frequent changes of station have saved many of us 
from matrimony. Before to-day a watchful Adjutant has prevented 
undesirable alliances with the aid of a long Course of Instruction 
held in some remote spot, and even received the thanks of the 
potential victim. 

If you are a good Adjutant, the chances are that you will be 
popular amongst the officers generally. An Adjutant who is 
unpopular must always be a bad Adjutant—unless indeed the officers 
generally are of a bad type. Such a situation is so improbable as 
to be unworthy of consideration. You will find that, if a feeling of 
good-will exists, things will be so much easier for you. People will 
be careful to do things well in order not to place a personal friend 
in the awkward position of having to be unpleasant. 

I hope you won’t misunderstand me. I am not suggesting that 
you should make any conscious bid for popularity or that you should 
shrink from any action which you think will make you unpopular. 
But what I mean to point out is that the verdict of the body of 
officers is usually right ; that everybody knows you have unpleasant 
duties to perform and everybody makes allowances ; and that if, 
through becoming Adjutant, you lose the affection of many of the 
officers, you can’t be putting up a good show. 


No. 7 


I hope you won’t have any difficulties with the Quarter- 
master. To get things to run smoothly it is necessary for you to 
work hand-in-glove with the Quartermaster, and you will frequently 
find it advisable to consult him before issuing orders. 

You will find the Quartermaster is usually a tiger for work. 
He has plenty to do—and it is most damnably dull stuff. I never 
yet knew a Quartermaster who considered he had an adequate staff, 
and never knew one to understand why the trusty storeman should 
have to attend education classes. If one has to be adamant on these 
subjects, one can at least understand the other fellow’s point of 
view. 

It is no difficult thing to offend the Quartermaster. He has 
perhaps thirty years’ service and you are a mere child. It is no small 
feat for a man to rise from one of, say,a thousand men, to be the 
one—and he has done it. You should always have this in mind and 
bear with his little peculiarities—he is sure to have some. 
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In the nature of things you are the senior staff officer of the C.O. 
and you will sometimes have to convey some unpleasant things to 
the Quartermaster. Tread ever so lightly, and if you ever use 
tact, do so now. 

The Quartermaster is usually a splendid fellow, and can be a 
very good friend. 

Don’t give him the impression that you are an impudent young 
upstart. 
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Your two most important subordinates are your Regimental 
Sergeant-Major and your Orderly Room Sergeant. If they are not 
really first-class men, do your utmost to get the C.O. to sack them— 
but don’t be impatient, for it is improbable that men would rise to 
such positions in these days unless they are really good men. 

The position of R.S.M. is a most difficult one to fill. The ideal 
R.S.M. must possess dozens of good qualities, but, first and fore- 
most, he must be absolutely reliable. You must be able to feel that 
your every order is obeyed implicitly and that the R.S.M. will permit 
no deviation from orders. He should be a man of considerable 
character—a real power among the non-commissioned officers 
not only on parade, but also in the Sergeants’ Mess. You will be 
glad to have the benefit of his advice and experience on many 
matters. 

No officer other than the Adjutant should ever supervise the 
R.S.M. in his duties. Similarly, no officer should ever reprimand 
the R.S.M., unless the matter is one which demands immediate 
action. Any complaints about the behaviour of the R.S.M. should 
be made to you, and you should deal with them. 

While you must do everything you can to uphold the position 
of the R.S.M., you should be particularly careful to ensure that his 
attitude and bearing towards all officers (including the last joined 
subaltern) is all that it should be. | 

Those orders which you issue to the R.S.M. are conveyed to 
company commanders through the orderly sergeants. Never send 
important orders through “ detail.” Never allow the R.S.M. to 
detail non-commissioned officers or men for duty by name unless 
it is clearly necessary. The only duties, I think, for which the 
R.S.M. should keep his own roster, are Battalion Orderly Sergeant, 
Battalion Orderly Corporal and Sergeants’ Mess Caterer. All 
other duties should be given in this form: “ ‘ B.’ Coy. will detail 
one sergeant and two sections? (minimum number 10 men), etc.” 
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The companies should run their own rosters and detail guards and 
working parties by sections and platoons. Provided that you always 
keep approximately the same number of non-commissioned officers— 
by ranks—in companies there will be very few inequalities, and this 
system is of enormous help to company commanders in their 
training. 

You have a number of “‘ employed men.” These are the people 
who only issue from their dens on fire alarm and pay days; these 
are often the fellows who do the Battalion little credit when they 
issue outside barracks. I recommend that every employed man 
should do at least one parade per week under the R.S.M. Perhaps 
you already do it. If not, when you start there will be protests all 
round from people who “ can’t carry on.” Remain unmoved, but 
don’t take all the employed men at once. Take half at a time and 
don’t take them by companies. Let the officers under whom they 
are employed decide on which day they will attend—this causes the 
minimum dislocation of work. 

The R.S.M. is responsible for the tone and behaviour of the 
Sergeants’ Mess, and also Sergeants’ Mess dances and entertain- 
ments. You should look in at these affairs, both to get to know the 
non-commissioned officers and to see that things are what they 
should be. 

The R.S.M. has to exercise a general—and a very real—influence 
over the non-commissioned officers ; at the same time, he must not 
interfere unduly with companies, 

This is no easy task, and he can expect and should receive your 
support on all occasions. 
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I meant to talk a little about the Orderly Room Sergeant 
in my last letter, but hadn’t the time. 

He is your mainstay in the office. He is the chief clerk to the 
C.O.—you are not a clerk. He is the fellow who is able to quote 
regulations by the yard, and, for your first few months at least, you 
will be very much in his hands. 

You can safely leave routine work to him. Your business lies 
in framing orders, replies to important letters, etc., and in super- 
vising the work of the O.R.S. You are concerned with the bigger 
things and have the broader view—don’t trespass on his work— 
decentralize—you must give him some scope and some responsibility. 

If he is a very conscientious fellow—and he probably is—you 
will find him and his clerks sitting in the office late at night and 
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getting no exercise and no amusement. Don’t allow this. Throw 
them out and make them take part in games. There is very little 
work which is so important that it can’t be dealt with to-morrow 
morning. 

Your clerks are going to make mistakes—many of them. Have 
no illusions on this point. But, if they are good fellows and doing 
their best, don’t attack them. You will find that the mere know- 
ledge that he has made a mistake and “ let the Adjutant down ”’ is 
punishment enough to a good clerk. 

These fellows work very hard and you should give them every 
consideration. ‘Thoughtlessness on your part may make much work 
for your office staff. 

Your O.R.S. will necessarily become aware of many confidential 
matters. You must be able to rely on his keeping a still tongue. 
There should never be any leakage of information from the Orderly 
Room, and you will find that it is usually a matter of pride in the 
O.R.S. to see that there is none. 

Because of this knowledge he has, and because he is your trusted 
subordinate, it is all the more necessary to ensure that his bearing 
to officers is always all that it should be—that he doesn’t adopt the 
“‘ superior ”’ attitude. 

You must, however, prevent officers from coming constantly 
to the O.R.S. for information, borrowing his pen and his chair and 
encroaching on his time. He is a busy fellow and can’t afford the 
time. Any way, there are very few matters which an officer can’t 
find out for himself—going to the O.R.S. is a form of idleness. 

If you have the same type of O.R.S. as I have had, you will 
indeed be lucky. 

I have had a few. They have all been hard-workers, discreet 
and absolutely loyal—the very best type of non-commissioned 
officer the Service produces. 


(To be concluded in the fuly number of the Army Quarterly.) 


MARTIAL LAW FROM THE SOLDIER’S 
POINT OF VIEW* 


By Mayor-GENERAL SIR STEVART Hare, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Part I].—THE APPLICATION OF MarTIAL LAW—THeE CASE OF 
GENERAL DYER 


WE can now consider the position of the soldier on the introduction 
of martial law as it affects both the commander who has been called 
in to assume the office of dictator and all his subordinates. The 
civil power has failed, and therefore something is required of him 
beyond the mere safeguarding and supporting of that power. He 
has to act for himself and restore the country to such a state of 
order that the civil power can resume its functions. 

On what principles is he to act ? 

The fact that the civil power has failed, and confessed its failure 
by handing over the government to him, shows that for the time the 
safety of the State must come before the liberty of the individual, 
or even the good of the individual. The dictator must, however, 
constantly bear in mind that martial law is an evil and a danger to 
liberty, and it must be exercised as mildly as possible. The civil 
law should continue to act when it meets the case, and the dictator’s 
powers should be used to strengthen and amplify that law, and make 
such changes in the working of it as he shall find necessary. He will 
probably have to introduce military courts to try civilians. The 
state of affairs which calls for martial law almost certainly pre- 
supposes a rule of popular violence with intimidation of juries and 
witnesses, which makes the ordinary civil courts unworkable f 
The dictator must constantly keep in mind the difference in spirit 
between the exercise of martial law and civil law. Civil law is for 
all time. Some action which might fit a particular set of circum- 
stances is not permissible under civil law, because it would make a 
precedent which might be a future danger. Martial law is for the 
moment ; it has its immediate object before it of restoring the civil 
power and, not itself being law, it forms no precedents. A man’s 

* Part I. of this article appeared in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 

t The subject of military courts is discussed at length later in the article, as 


they necessarily form one of the chief features of martial law. 
45 
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actions under martial law must be bound by justice and common 
sense, but not by law; each action must be judged on its own 
merits. 

Martial law is the more primitive method of dispensing justice. 
The man who wields the power can make any decree or give any 
judgment which suits the case before him, without being hampered 
by law or precedent. The judgment of Solomon has been held up 
throughout the ages as a combination of wisdom and justice, but it 
can never have been law, and it would be dangerous to take it 
as a precedent. Much has been said of the wisdom and efficiency 
of the Sinn Fein courts which supplanted the civil courts in a 
great part of Ireland during 1920-1921, and the instance of the 
judgment in the land dispute between the two brothers, wherein 
one brother had to divide the property and the other to take first 
pick, is no doubt a masterpiece.* Such is martial law. It gives 
the dispenser of justice more latitude, and he may effect some strokes 
of genius like the two examples just given, but it also gives him a 
greater opportunity of making mistakes. The moral of which is 
that he should stick to the letter of the law as long as he can, and 
only go beyond it when he feels that it is tying his hands. 

Martial law, the arbitrary dispensation of justice by a dictator 
or under his orders, is suitable for disturbed times. Its weak spot 
is the absence of the restraint of law and precedent on those who 
exercise it. Civil law is unsuitable for disturbed times on account of 
its restraints on those who execute it, but from those very restraints 
it will produce the higher average of justice in the long run. The 
reign of martial law is comparable to an autocracy which is the best 
form of government for a primitive people. The reign of the civil 
law—or rather of the civil power as regulated by law—is comparable 
to a constitutional democracy which, although it never attains the 
efficiency of a good autocracy or sinks as low as a bad autocracy, is 
most suitable for a civilized people, and will produce the better 
average of good government in the long run. 

The administration of martial law will not, however, be entirely 
a go-as-you-please. The supreme ruler must issue orders and frame 
rules for the direction of his subordinates in their administration 
of martial law under him. These rules and orders will, of course, 
have the effect of law on his subordinates, and will enable them 
to override the civil law. It must not be thought, however, that it 


® This is nothing new. In the Channel Islands it is the immemorial custom, 
on the death of a mother, for her daughters to divide her jewellery, etc., on these 
lines. The youngest daughter makes the division, the eldest has first pick. 
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is only when their action is covered by these rules or orders that his 
subordinates can override the civil law. They can override it 
whenever the occasion demands, so long as they are prepared to 
defend their action as being ‘‘ reasonably necessary for the purpose 
and carried out in good faith.” 

This independent kind of action, however, should be discouraged 
as far as possible, and subordinates should be made clearly to 
understand that their actions will in all cases be closely examined, 
and that a mere plea of having acted in good faith and with the best 
intentions will not save them if their action has been outside the 
bounds of justice or common sense. 

There will always be found in times like those which call for 
martial law a type of man who is glad to be free from the restraining 
influence of the law, which he looks on as “ red tape,” and who, 
jumping at an opportunity of showing his initiative and strength of 
character, will be apt to go too far, and, in all good faith, will over- 
step the law when there is no necessity for doing so. Such men 
will be a constant source of anxiety to the supreme commander. 
Their too drastic action may at the time defeat its own object and 
make the commander’s task more difficult, while they give a great 
handle to the crew which he knows is waiting to attack him as a 
persecutor as soon as order and civil rule have been restored. Never- 
theless, the impetuous type of man is infinitely preferable to the 
man who, failing to realize the situation and the difference in principle 
between martial law and civil law, will not act on his own responsi- 
bility ; or the type of man who thinks only of how to keep himself 
out of trouble after the period of martial law is over, and thinks 
nothing of the demands of the task immediately before him. 

It must never be overlooked that, although under martial law the 
law may be set aside, justice is still of the first importance ; in fact, 
it is when the law is a hindrance to justice that it is necessary to set 
it aside. People are apt to confuse the two, and to think that you 
cannot have one without the other. After all, what is justice ? 
Is it not the punishment of the guilty and the protection of the 
innocent ? We only have laws, and adhere to them in the adminis- 
tration of justice, because adherence to them will procure the 
greatest sum of justice in an unlimited number of cases. It is 
possible in individual cases for the law to be a hindrance to justice. 
For instance, a case may arise in which evidence which is perfectly 
true may be inadmissible by law. The conviction of a guilty party 
fails because this evidence has been excluded by adherence to the 
law, and thus adherence to the law has thwarted justice. The 
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rules of evidence are not made to suit one particular case, but all 
cases, or rather, the vast majority of cases. They occasionally 
exclude evidence which, if admitted, would reveal the truth; but 
adherence to them will produce the best results in the long run. 
That is all that can be claimed for them. In ordinary times the 
protection of the innocent is of far greater importance than the 
punishment of the guilty, but, under the conditions which render 
martial law necessary, the punishment of the guilty comes first in 
importance. All courts of law must, owing to the imperfections of 
all human institutions, occasionally err, and innocent men must 
occasionally be convicted. If the protection of the innocent were 
to be considered infinitely more important than the punishment of 
the guilty, that is, if no risk, whatever of the innocent suffering could 
be taken, the criminal courts would have to close down. ‘There 
must be some risk of the conviction of an innocent man. Under 
martial law, owing to the necessity for lessening the risk of the guilty 
escaping, the risk of the innocent suffering will be correspondingly 
increased. In either case the failure of justice is unintentional and 
accidental. The intention to do justice remains the same. 

It would be as well to give some illustrations of some of the 
illegal expedients which are justifiable under martial law. It must 
be remembered that the word “‘ justifiable ”’ is a relative term. The 
administration of martial law must be as mild and as near to the 
civil law as the circumstances will permit, so that an action may be 
justifiable in some circumstances that would be unjustifiable in 
others. In no circumstance can an action be justifiable which is 
against the dictates of humanity.* What is or is not justifiable 
must depend on the state of the country. The worse the state of 
the country—that is, the greater the state of anarchy and terrorism 
under which it suffers—the more drastic must be the remedy. An 
action which is against the dictates of humanity cannot be justified 
even if allowed by the law of the land. Witness the case of Sir 
Thomas Picton who, when Governor of Trinidad, permitted the 
use of torture to extract a confession. Trinidad was at the time 
under the Spanish civil law under which the application of torture 
for this purpose was then legal—Trinidad having been recently 
acquired from Spain. 


® Gibbon, telling of the massacre of the Gothic youth in Asia after the battle of 
Hadrianople, A.D. 378, raises this question, but shirks giving an answer: ‘‘ The 
urgent consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly authorize the violation 
of every positive law. How far that or any other consideration may operate to 
dissolve the natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which 
I still desire to remain ignorant.” 
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A very common illegal expedient is what is known as collective 
punishment, that is, the punishment of the community for the acts 
of individuals of that community. This form of punishment, 
which generally takes the form of a fine, is usually inflicted when a 
crime has been committed, the criminal is undiscovered and it is 
evident that the sympathies of the community are with the criminal. 
Although a fine is the commonest form of collective punishment, 
it is not the only one. A series of undiscovered crimes of a particu- 
larly heinous nature, where it is obvious that the majority of the 
community are in sympathy with the criminals, may call for sterner 
measures. Whether the punishment is a fine or not the principle 
remains the same. As has already been said, in normal times the 
protection of the innocent is of greater importance than the punish- 
ment of the guilty, but when, for instance, a rebellion which is 
accompanied by assassination and every kind of outrage is being 
repressed, the chief object must be the punishment of the criminals 
and the protection of those who are actively on the side of order. 
When a large proportion of the community have actively offended, 
when the majority of the remainder are in sympathy with them and 
prepared to support them with false evidence, the protection of the 
innocent, who in most cases are innocent in deed but not in 
sympathies, must take second place. 

Imagine, for instance, a case in which the inhabitants of a village 
had, at the instance of the promoters of rebellion, torn up a mile or 
so of railway line in order to obstruct the movements of the forces 
of order. It would be justifiable not only to put a fine on the village, 
but also to turn out the inhabitants to forced labour on the repairing 
of the damage. 

To take a more extreme case—imagine that in a country under 
martial law there have been numerous murders of individual soldiers 
and that patrols are being constantly waylaid and murdered. 
Imagine further that a patrol has been attacked by a mob while 
passing a village, and one or more of them been beaten to death in 
circumstances of revolting cruelty. The evidence is perfectly clear 
that the mob came from that village, that from its numbers it must 
have included most of the adult males of the village, and, at the same 
time, there is no evidence to incriminate any individual, and all the 
inhabitants deny all knowledge of the occurrence. Something has 
got to be done ; these murders have to be stopped. A summary 
investigation has produced no results. It is no use to put on expert 
detectives who, if they are not themselves murdered meanwhile, 
may be able to trace the actual murderers in six months’ time. In 
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these circumstances the officer commanding the nearest troops would 
be perfectly justified in rounding up that village, taking out all the 
able-bodied men, shooting a few of them on the spot and flogging 
the rest. He cannot even give them a trial. There is no charge 
that he can make against any individual. The village is tried and 
condemned asa whole. Probably, of those who are punished several 
took no part in the murder and were not among the mob; some 
may even have been ignorant of the occurrence till it was over ;_ but 
this is one of the extreme cases where the risk must be run of 
shooting even an innocent man rather than that the crime should go 
unpunished. This procedure is illegal ; it approaches the border 
line of what is against the dictates of humanity ; it would be wholly 
unjustifiable if milder measures could achieve the same result. 
But, as has already been said, each case must be judged on its merits. 
The action in this case, though drastic, is “‘ reasonably necessary for 
the purpose.” 

A good deal was heard during the recent troubles in Ireland 
of “ reprisals,” and many people held up their hands in horror at 
the idea of reprisals in any form. These people would maintain 
that in no circumstances can it be justifiable to repress crime in any 
other way than by catching the criminal and trying him before a 
jury in the orthodox way. 

They cannot or will not realize that circumstances do arise in 
which the ordinary machinery of the law fails to act, and some other 
machinery must be employed to prevent anarchy. When the 
sympathies of the community with criminals renders the capture and 
punishment of those criminals impossible, the community have only 
themselves to blame if collective punishment in the form of reprisals 
includes the mere sympathizer with the active criminal. Needless 
to say, uncontrolled reprisals are at all times indefensible, but 
guerilla warfare always has produced, and always will produce, this 
form of reprisals, the more so the weaker the discipline of the forces 
of order. Well disciplined, regular troops have always been slow 
to engage in reprisals on their own account ; with irregular troops 
it is the reverse. 

The principle of reprisals has always been admitted by the 
customs of war among civilized nations. Whether in particular 
cases reprisals have or have not been justified has not been a question 
of principle, but a question of fact. 

When the Germans shot the franc-tireurs in the war of 1870-1871 
the question was, not whether a belligerent was justified in shoot- 
ing a civil inhabitant who had taken up arms—that right was an 
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undoubted one—but whether the franc-tireurs were or were not a 
part of the armed forces of France. 

When the Germans staggered humanity with their barbarities 
in Belgium and France in 1914 the question was, not whether they 
had a right to resort to reprisals in the event of the inhabitants 
violating the customs of war, but first, whether the inhabitants had 
violated those customs ; and secondly, granted they had done so, 
whether the form the reprisals took was not of a nature which no 
offences against the laws of war, or any other laws, could justify. 

It is a common error among civilians to imagine that the custom 
of war, which forbids, under severe penalties, individuals who are 
not part of the armed force of a nation from taking part in resisting 
the enemy, was invented by soldiers to protect soldiers. ‘The exact 
reverse is the case. It was invented by civilians to protect the civil 
population and to confine the fighting to the armed forces of the 
nations engaged. If there were no such rule, if every inhabitant 
of an invaded country were permitted in plain clothes to take a pot 
shot at the invader and then to resume his civil occupation, the only 
resource left to the soldier would be to take every inhabitant of the 
invaded country as an enemy and shoot him on sight. The object 
of such rules is to confine the fighting and unpleasantness generally 
to the armed forces. In primitive warfare one nation set out to 
wipe out another nation without any question of who was a fighting 
man and who was not. As times became more civilized, nations 
tried to come to an agreement by which their fighting rules should 
put some restriction both on the form which fighting should take, 
what was considered fair and what unfair, and also on who should 
take part init. The weak point of this arrangement was that there 
was no referee, no one to enforce the rules ; therefore, when one side 
broke the rules the only remedy for the other side was to break them 
in turn. Judging from what happened in the last war it looks as 
if this well-intentioned effort to make war as comfortable as possible 
for the civil population is doomed to failure, and that another great 
war, if the mere prospect of it does not teach the nations sense, will 
be one of extermination. 

Now to revert to military courts, a prominent feature of martial 
law which has been already mentioned. 

It may be presumed that under the conditions which have made 
the introduction of martial law necessary the civil courts either have 
ceased to function or are suspect—that is, that through political 
bias or intimidation they cannot be trusted to give a fair trial. Some 
other form of court must be introduced. It is usual under martial 
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law to introduce military courts. The soldier will naturally say to 
himself, ‘‘ Why should I do this work for which I am only very 
partially trained ? If the juries are not to be trusted why should 
the judges not try the case without them?” This seems a fair 
question. Take the recent situation in Ireland, before the intro- 
duction of martial law, where the civil courts were not everywhere 
acting. The reason that the civil courts did not carry on their 
work without juries may have been because the judges and 
magistrates would have been marked men, and it was considered 
better that soldiers should accept this risk as they are paid to be 
shot at; or it may have been thought that when peace came 
and with it the inevitable outcry over the relaxation of the ordinary 
rules of civil procedure, the soldier would make a convenient 
scapegoat. 

Where does the difference lie between a court martial and a 
military court? A court martial is a court composed of officers 
for the trial of persons under military law. Its rules of procedure 
are strictly laid down by law, and any departure from them would 
invalidate the proceedings. The rules of evidence for a court 
martial are the same as those which govern a civil court. 

A military court is a form of court instituted for the purpose of 
martial law. Its procedure will not be governed by the rules which 
govern courts martial, but by any orders on the subject which the 
supreme commander cares to issue. 

Just as martial law is introduced because the civil law is 
inadequate to meet the situation, so military courts are introduced 
because they can be conducted according to the orders of the 
commander and are not tied by the laws which govern the procedure 
of courts martial and civil courts. They are not only not bound 
by the law, but they are themselves wholly illegal, and only become 
legalized by the passing of an Act of Indemnity. 

The spirit in which they do their work is exactly the same as 
that in which martial law is enforced, that is, they exist for the 
purpose of dealing with an abnormal situation. Their object is to 
find out the truth in each case brought before them, without any 
reference to whether the procedure by which that truth is reached 
forms a bad precedent, or is illegal. It has already been shown 
that strict adherence to the law need not necessarily produce 
justice in any one particular case, nor need departure from the law 
produce injustice. It is only in the long run that the greater sum of 
justice will be obtained by adherence to the law. 

A military court need not concern itself with what happens in 
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the long run. It has to arrive at the truth in each case brought 
before it by whatever means appear likely to achieve that goal, so 
long as those means are humane and in conformance with the orders 
of superior authority. 

One of the chief difficulties to the administration of justice, in a 
country in which martial law has become necessary, is the intimida- 
tion of witnesses. It will, therefore, often be necessary to hold 
military courts in secret; indeed, the whole proceedings might 
conceivably have to be kept secret, and the names of witnesses never 
divulged. The ordinary rules of evidence may be treated with some 
latitude. The court has to determine, not whether the evidence is 
legally admissible, but whether it will really help it to arrive at the 
truth. 

Again, as it has already been shown that in the circumstances 
which render martial law necessary, the importance of the punish- 
ment of the guilty has increased, and thereby increased the necessity 
for risking the unintentional punishment of the innocent, so the 
burden of proof which in civil law will normally lie on the prosecu- 
tion may in some cases with justice be shifted on to the defence. 

For instance, in a case such as the supposititious one already 
given of a soldier having been murdered by a village mob, where it 
is clear that a very large proportion of the villagers are guilty, but 
where there is no evidence to convict any particular individual, it 
would be fair and just that the burden of proof should lie on the 
defence, that it should be for a man to prove that he 1s innocent 
rather than for the prosecution to prove that he is guilty. In plain 
language, in certain circumstances a man could be held to be guilty 
until he is proved innocent, instead of innocent until he is proved 
guilty. 

It cannot, however, be too often repeated that justice is the first 
and only aim of a military court, just as much as of a civil court 
or a court martial. It is no more the intention of a military court 
to convict an innocent man than it is of a civil court or a court 
martial. 

I know that it is a very common belief that military courts and 
courts martial—few people know the difference between them— 
are a travesty of justice ; that they are there to convict whomsoever 
is brought before them, guilty or innocent. People take their ideas 
of courts martial from such burlesques as G. B. Shaw’s “ The 
Devil’s Disciple.” Perhaps burlesque is hardly the word to use; a 
burlesque is supposed at least to contain some remote resemblance 
to the original. Even if that description of a court martial form a 
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true picture of the spirit in which those courts acted in the reign of 
George III.—which I take leave to doubt—it would be as fair to 
take the trials of the Monmouth rebels before Jeffreys or of the 
Covenanters before the Court of Session as a picture of a criminal 
trial in England or Scotland at the present time. 

Another popular delusion as regards courts martial is that their 
sentences are brutal and intemperate. People read accounts of 
courts martial in the early nineteenth century awarding sentences 
of hundreds of lashes, and forget that at the same date in our civil 
courts men were hanged for stealing sheep and forgery, and trans- 
ported to a life of unbelievable misery for trifling offences.® 
Certainly military courts under martial law and courts martial on 
active service do award sentences which in normal times would be 
extravagant, but people in denouncing them as such forget what is 
the true principle of the award of punishment to offenders. The 
punishment of crime has two objects and two only ; first, to prevent 
the individual offender from repeating his offence, secondly, to 
prevent others from following his example. To say that such and 
such an offence deserves such and such a punishment is very human, 
but it is wrong in principle. No one man can judge to what extent 
any other man is morally responsible for the crimes he commits. 
He has no certain knowledge of the strength of another man’s tempta- 
tion or of his powers of resistance. What amount of suffering any 
man actually deserves to undergo as a punishment for his crime can 
only be a matter between that man and his Maker. Human judges 
have only to think what is the least punishment required to act as a 
deterrent both to the offender himself and to others. This is where 
a certain well-known journal errs in declaring that former offences 
should have no effect on the sentence for a fresh one. It argues 
that the man has already been punished for them, and should not 


® THe Case oF Mary Jones. 


The following example of the inhuman sentences of the civil courts, not a 
Rudge.” and fifty years ago, is given by Dickens in the preface to ‘ ‘ Barnaby 
u 
That the case of Mary Jones may speak the more emphatically for itself, 1 
now subjoin it, as related by Sir William Meredith in a speech in Parliament, ‘ on 
Frequent Executions,’ made in 1777 

*** Under this Act,’ the Shop-lifting Act, ‘one Mary Jones was executed, 
whose case I shall just mention ; it was at the time when press-warrants were 
issued, on the alarm about the Falkland Islands. The woman’s husband 
was pressed, their goods seized for some debts of his, and she, with two small 
children, turned into the streets a-begging. It is a circumstance not to be 
forgotten, that she was very young (under nineteen), and most remarkably 
handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, took some coarse linen off 
the counter, and slipped it under her cloak ; the shopman saw her, and she 

laid it down ; for this she was hanged.’”’ 
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be punished again for the same offence. On the contrary, when a 
man repeats an offence, one is bound to infer that his former 
punishment was inadequate. 

Then as to the warning to others, the prevalence of an offence 
must greatly affect the amount of the punishment; again, in 
disturbed times certain offences are a much greater danger to the 
community than in normal times and, consequently, must be more 
severely repressed.®* 

Nevertheless, although one may safely give military courts and 
courts martial credit for being unbiassed and for having a sincere 
intention to do justice, the fact remains that they are liable to error, 
merely because they are courts composed of men with very little 
legal training—although it would astonish many people to find 
what a very wide difference there is between the regular officer 
with his smattering of legal training and the man with none, 
especially on the point of what is evidence and what is not. 

The ordinary court martial is usually a simple affair. Men are 
not arrested on suspicion and a case worked up against them. In 
military offences the offender is usually arrested on the spot, and a 
case is very seldom tried unless it is a very clear one. Consequently, 
there is not much chance of the conviction of an innocent man 
except by deliberate lying on the part of the prosecution, and this 
is, as a rule, not very difficult to detect. Failures of justice are more 
likely to occur in the direction of the acquittal of the guilty, less 
often from ignorance on the part of the court than from faulty 
preparation of the case. 

To prepare a case is a very much more difficult matter than to 
try it, and, where a case is at all complicated, it should be prepared 
by a trained lawyer ; and, even if the court is not assisted by another, 
the confirming officer should always have a lawyer to advise him. 

When military courts are in operation under martial law, where 
cases are complicated, where the intimidation of witnesses is nife, 
where—as is the case in some countries—perjury is a profession and 
an art, a trained lawyer is essential, both for the preparation of the 
case and to assist both the court and the confirming officer to separate 


5 ® For the Duke of Wellington’s opinion in this regard, see Wellington’s 
ispatches : 
“St. Jean de Luz 


28th of November, 1813. 
**'To Major-General Lambert. 

** I consider all punishments to be for the sake of example, and the punishment 
of military men in particular is expedient only in cases where the prevalence of 
any crime, or the evils resulting from it, are likely to be injurious to the public 
interests.’ 
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the true from the false. Without him the conviction of an innocent 
man becomes probable, and the escape of a large proportion of the 
guilty becomes a certainty. ‘The writer himself owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to a distinguished member of the legal profession who, 
when attached to his staff, by his guidance may have prevented the 
conviction of some innocent men and certainly obtained that of a 
good many guilty ones who would otherwise have escaped.* 

It is impossible to leave the question of martial law from the 
soldier’s point of view without touching on the case of General 
Dyer, as one could not have a better example of the difficulties which 
confront the soldier, or of the misapprehension of what martial law 


means by those who discuss his conduct afterwards. 
The Army Council decided that General Dyer “ cannot be 
acquitted of an error of judgment.” ‘The Army Council did not 


® The Duke of Wellington’s views are, as usual, worth quoting on the subject 
of Military Courts. In the following two letters it is evident that the Court which 
the Duke refers to as the Court Martial is one acting under civil authority in the 
same way as Courts Martial acted for the trial of civilians under D.O.R.A. and the 
Restoration of Order in Ireland Act (1920). The Court of Inquiry which he 
proposes to introduce is a Military Court, and he evidently takes the same view 
of it as the legal authorities already quoted, that it is not legally a Court at all, but 
a@ committee set up by a Commander-in-Chief for his own information. Mis- 
trusting the judgment of the members as to the sentence he proposes to leave them 
to bring in a finding only, and then to award sentence himself. This any Com- 
mander-in-Chief is clearly entitled to do with any Military Court convened under 
his orders under Martial Law. 


EXTRACTS FROM WELLINGTON’S DISPATCHES. 


** Camp, left of the Toombuddra, 
25/6/1800. 
‘** To Lieut.-Col. Close. 

‘‘ T am glad to find that there is a prospect that the Court Martial will go on. 
It does not appear to me that 9 members are necessary. 

‘* The Court is one held under a civil authority, and is therefore the civil court, 
in which the forms usual in military courts are to be observed, and which is com- 
posed of military men; but it is not necessary that it should be composed 
of the number of members required by articles of war: provided that the 
forms of a military process are observed as required by Government, it is a matter 
of indifference what number of judges there may be. If there should be any 
further difficulty upon the subject, I must proceed by a court of inquiry, and give 
orders that the criminals shall be executed after the facts shall have been clearly 
ascertained by an examination of witnesses on each side.” 


** Camp, right of the Werdah, 
6/7/1800. 
‘““ To Lieut.-Col. Close. 

‘I have received, from Col. Cappage, the proceedings of the Court Martial. 
Sheik Fereed is found guilty of treason, and is sentenced to be imprisoned to the 
end of the war! Hyder Beg is acquitted. I cannot approve of, although I have 
confirmed these sentences, and I have desired Col. Cappage to keep Hyder Beg in 
confinement. 

‘‘ In future I must proceed by a court of inquiry, which shall deliver an opinion 
whether the prisoner is guilty or not, as I find it is impossible to impress officers 
with an accurate notion of the extent and consequences of the crime of treason, 
and of the punishment which it deserves and meets in all civilized societies.” 
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mention exactly in what that error of judgment consisted—whether 
in firing at all, in firing too long or merely in the issue of the notorious 
“* crawling order ”"—({I go by the Times report, the only one I have 
seen)}—so its decision is not so helpful to soldiers as it might have 
been if it had given a more lengthy and detailed judgment ; still, 
it convicted General Dyer of an error of judgment and so he has 
committed an error of judgment, and for a serving soldier “ that is 
the end of that.” 

While accepting this decision, it may still be permissible to show 
how some of General Dyer’s critics “‘ got off the rails ” and missed 
the point at issue, by misunderstanding the real meaning of martial 
law and the situation which its introduction creates. 

Nothing in this case came in for heavier criticism than General 
Dyer’s admission that he was guided, not only by the necessities of 
the case immediately before him, viz. the dispersal of a particular 
crowd in a particular spot, but had in view the prevention of the 
spreading of a rebellion by the moral effect his action would have 
throughout the country. Now this criticism would be wholly just 
if it were directed against an officer called out in aid of the civil 
power to quell a riot. In that case the officer would be acting under 
the civil power, and his action would be strictly limited to the 
performance of the task immediately before him. What might be 
going on in the rest of the country would be a matter for the civil 
power, not for him. But under martial law his position is quite 
different. The fact that the civil power has abdicated its authority 
shows that a serious situation exists. The officer’s task is not the 
quelling of a particular riot or the dispersal of a particular mob, 
but the restoration of the civil power. If an officer by any action 
of his can help to achieve that object, he would be guilty of negligence 
if he did not take it, always provided that the same object could not 
be attained without that action. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to teach officers to take such a merely parochial view of their duties 
under martial law when their whole training as soldiers has taught 
them that cooperation for a common object should be one of their 
first principles of action. 

The question at issue in the Dyer case was not whether the 
General should or should not have limited his objective to dispersing 
this particular mob, but whether his action in not only dispersing 
but punishing the mob was justified by the state of affairs in Amritzar 
and in the country generally ; and whether, if the punishment were 
justified, whether it was, or was not, excessive. 

Some people even went so far as to accuse General Dyer of 
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Prussianism merely for firing for moral effect. What is the object 
in firing on a mob if it is not for moral effect ? If only one shot is 
fired and one man killed, the object is not the killing of that one man, 
but the moral effect on the others. 

If General Dyer had confined himself to killing the exact number 
which would have met with the approval of his critics—whatever 
that number might be—he would still have fired for moral effect. 
The question was not whether General Dyer fired for moral or 
material effect, but whether the firing for moral effect was or was not 
overdone. 

It is interesting to note that although the Hunter Committee 
condemned General Dyer for acting with a view to prevent a general 
rebellion spreading, and threw doubts on the existence of any such 
rebellion, the Government of India applauded Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
for being “‘ largely responsible for quelling a dangerous nsing which 
might have had widespread and disastrous effects on the rest of 
India.” 

General Dyer has been criticized for firing on the crowd without 
giving warning. ‘This shows a confusion in the minds of the critics 
between the case of an officer in command of troops called out in 
aid of civil power who is bound to give notice before he opens fire 
and warning that the fire will be effective, and that of an officer 
under martial law dealing with what the Government of India called 
‘an excited and defiant mob,” which had already been wained by 
proclamation that any assembly would be dispersed by fire. As to 
the argument that many of the crowd were probably ignorant of the 
proclamation, the same would apply in the case of a crowd warned 
on the spot ; if the crowd is a noisy one the warning cannot reach 
more than a small proportion of them and is really no more than a 
legal form. 

The real question at issue is whether the mob knew that by the 
mere fact of assembly its members rendered themselves liable to be 
fired on, and, secondly, supposing they did not know, were they so 
criminally disposed as to justify the punishment they received. 

In the discussion of the Dyer case in the House of Lords com- 
plaint was made of the “ unfair position in which the soldier is placed 
in times of turmoil if the civilian authorities choose to disclaim all 
responsibility.” This is as good as saying that the civil authorities 
should never abdicate, that is, never proclaim martial law. Once 
they proclaim martial law, the civil authorities cannot but disclaim 
responsibility for what happens during the reign of the soldier, 
though they cannot disclaim responsibility for the state of affairs 
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which render martial law necessary. The position of the soldier 
is not unfair, though it is certainly an unhappy one. His position 
is only unfair when, after he has restored order, he is judged by the 
standard of normal times by those who are mentally and morally 
incapable of understanding his difficulties. 

“The Governor-General in Council thinks it is to be regretted 
that the civil authorities considered it incumbent upon them before 
the proclamation of martial law to hand over control to the military 
in such terms as to suggest that they did not intend to exercise 
supervision or guidance over the action of the military com- 
mander.” 

If this is the Indian method, I prefer the West African one, 
already quoted. I cannot imagine a process less likely to produce 
good results than for the soldier who has been called in to restore 
order to have the civil government, which has been compelled by 
force of circumstances to call him in, trying to exercise control over 
him with supervision and guidance. The effect would be that the 
soldier’s initiative would be cramped and that no one would be 
responsible. If the civil authorities cannot trust the soldier, they 
should not call himin. If, when called in, they do not approve his 
methods, they should call him off, and either replace him or else 
resume control themselves. So long as they leave him in power, 
they cannot at the same time supervize or guide. Let them advise 
by all means—the soldier should constantly have both a political 
and a legal adviser at his elbow—but they can advise only, they can 
neither supervize nor guide. The soldier must make his choice of 
accepting or not accepting their advice ; he must take the responsi- 
bility. If the civilian wishes to retain the direction of affairs, he 
must not declare martial law but just carry on, calling out the troops 
in aid of the civil power ; or, he may proclaim martial law and himself 
become the dictator. There is no reason why on the introduction 
of martial law the power should not be placed in the hands of—let 
us say, in India—the Lieut.-Governor of a Province or the Com- 
missioner of a Division. He would be the dictator and the officer 
in command of the troops would carry out his wishes. He would 
probably meet with the fate of Warren Hastings or Governor Eyre ; 
but why should the soldier always be the scapegoat ? Of course 
the civil authorities may, in proclaiming martial law, impose any 
conditions on the soldier who is to execute it that they may think 
fit; once having proclaimed it they must leave him alone, or else 
themselves be prepared to resume control. It is a question whether 
the soldier, on hearing the conditions and restraints to be imposed 
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on him, would not be justified in declining the responsibility and 
saying : ‘‘ You must either give me a free hand or run it yourselves.” 

Another unfair criticism hurled at General Dyer was that the 
crowd upon which he fired were unarmed, or not armed with lethal 
weapons. 

It may be necessary in civil law to define precisely what is or 1s 
not a lethal weapon, and when a man is or is not armed ; but what 
is the purpose of that clear definition ? It is not to show that one 
man is entitled to kill another man, in certain circumstances, because 
that other man shows by the fact of being armed that he has it in his 
power to kill, and intends to do so if it suits him. 

Under martial law we can take a broader view and ask, not 
whether a man or body of men were armed according to the letter 
of the law, but whether they had the power and intention to kill. 
The words “‘ armed mob ”’ must be a relative term. A mob of men 
with nothing in their hands are armed when opposed to single 
individuals or small parties ; they can tear them to pieces and trample 
them to death. In the case of the Amritzar crowd both its ability 
and its intention to kill might be fairly assumed. The same crowd, 
or a similar one under the same leadership, had murdered at least 
one man and left a woman for dead not many hours before. 

To call this mob an unarmed crowd is—as the politicians say 
when they want to call each other humbugs—disingenuous. 

I think I have said enough to show that in administering martial 
law the soldier is in an unenviable position. He is between the 
Scylla of failing to do his duty and the Charybdis of being persecuted 
if he does it. He does not desire the position of dictator ; he would 
rather be called out in aid of the civil power—quite unpleasant 
enough a job for him. 

He knows, from the confession of failure by the civil power in 
calling him in, that adhesion to the law will not meet the case, and he 
is bound to go beyond it. He has as his enemies not only all the 
friends of those whom he has been called on to repress, but also all 
those who object to martial law in principle and think more of 
principles than of hard facts. 

All he has to protect him is a legal opinion contained in 
the first of the explanatory chapters of the “‘ Manual of Military 
Law,” which tells him that he has nothing to fear so long as he 
takes “ in accordance with the official instructions laid down for the 
guidance of those administering martial law, such measures as he 
honestly thinks to be necessary for carrying to a successful issue the 
operation of restoring peace and preserving authority.” 
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If only this statement were true, a soldier would accept the 
position gladly. He has been brought up to accept responsibility, 
to take risks and to use his judgment. 

He is prepared to defend every separate act of his, not as being 
legal, but as being “ reasonably necessary for the purpose, and 
carried out in good faith.” If his acts fail in that test, he expects 
to suffer—he accepted that risk when he joined the Army. 

If they do pass that test, he expects to be backed both by his 
military superiors and by the civil power which called himin. What 
he does not bargain for, is to be thrown to the wolves to save the 
politicians who are responsible for the tangle which he has been 
called on to unravel. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS CROSSWAYS 
(With Map) 


By VAUGHAN CornisH, D.Sc. 


CONSTANTINOPLE was continuously the capital of an indepen- 
dent state from A.D. 330 to 1918, a longer time than that during 
which any other city has enjoyed this status since chronology became 
reliable, although the district was not the original home country of 
any great nation. 

A city, Byzantium, stood on part of the site of Constantinople 
for nearly a thousand years before a capital was instituted here, 
but did not attain much importance, for a city on the Bosphorus 
could only develop the potentialities of the position when it became 
the seat of a political organization strong enough to control the 
Dardanelles also, which are more than one hundred miles distant 
across the sea of Marmora. Constantinople in political geography 
‘connotes the headquarters from which are controlled the navigation 
between the Mediterranean and Black Sea and the ferries between 
the peninsula of Anatolia (or Asia Minor, for the names are equi- 
valent) and the Balkans. 

The comparative lateness of its institution as a capitel, at the 
time when Ancient was about to merge into Modern History, is 
due to the extreme slowness with which economic development 
spread from the warm southern slopes of the Balkan Peninsula 
to the exposed northern slopes, and, generally, to the fact that the 
path of economic development and civilization was westward along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, following the lines of equal tempera- 
ture as long as this was possible, that is to say, until the Atlantic was 
reached. 

Although the Bosphorus was navigated by Greek traders to the 
Black Sea coasts for a thousand years before the foundation of 
Constantinople, it was the Dardanelles which were important as a 
ferry in early times. The fringe of the A°gean Sea both on the 
European and Asiatic side was early civilized and developed, and 
the ferry across the narrows of the Dardanelles provided the military 
connection. Here the Persian Xerxes crossed for the invasion of 
Greece proper in the fifth century before Christ, here Alexander 
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of Macedon crossed for the subjugation of the Persian monarchy 
in the fourth century B.C. 

In the days of Augustus the main commercial connection 
between the Capital Rome and Asia Minor was by sea to Ephesus 
(on the gulf south of Smyrna), whence the roads radiated to the 
interior. An important military road, however, the Egnatian Way, 
crossed the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula, from the Straits 
of Otranto through Salonika to the vicinity of the Straits. 

After the conquest of the Illyrians and other tribes who held 
the north-western corner of the Balkan Peninsula the Romans 
acquired control of the valley of the river Save, a right-bank tributary 
of the Danube, and communication between Italy and Gaul on the 
west and the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor on the east 
began to follow increasingly the route from Venetia by the Save 
Valley and Belgrade up the Morava by Nish and so into Thrace. 
Until the time of Vespasian, about A.D. 80, Thrace had been a vassal 
kingdom, but the growing importance of the district as a link in 
Imperial communications determined the Emperor to make the 
district a Roman province. Its old capital then soon acquired 
additional importance and was renamed Adrianople. ‘Traffic con- 
-tinually increased on the new Roman road, which may be termed 
the Illyrican Way, now followed by the Orient express through 
Belgrade, Nish, Sofia and Adrianople. 

A second step in the series of events which was preparing 
the way for the foundation of Constantinople was marked by the v 
conquest of South Russia by the Goths in the third century. 
According to their own accounts they came from Scandinavia, and 
it is certain that they had the naval aptitude of the later Vikings. 
No sooner did they obtain possession of the Greek cities on the 
northern shores of the Black Sea (which were the outposts of the 
Roman Empire, and by their shipping secured the approach to the 
Bosphorus) than they commandeered the ships and crews and, 
passing through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles in A.D. 262, sacked 
the cities of the /Egean, both European and Asiatic. This event 
threatened the vital communications of the Roman Empire, for its 
territories were held together mainly by Mediterranean shipping. 

Intimately connected with the loss of the north shore of the 
Black Sea was the organization of the Empire into a Western and 
Eastern administration by Diocletian towards the close of the 
third century. He associated with himself a junior colleague of 
the same status, an Augustus, who administered the Western half 
of the Empire from Italy ; not, however, from Rome but Milan, 
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a common junction of communications of Italy with Gaul, the 
German frontier, and the IIlyrican road from Venetia to Thrace. 
Diocletian made Nicomedia, the modern Ismid on the Asiatic 
approach to the Bosphorus, the Eastern headquarters of administra- 
tion. ‘That the Marmora capital was considered more important 
than the Italian capital is shown by the fact that he chose it as his 
own station. His reign ended in 304 and the accession of Con- 
stantine followed almost immediately. 

This great ruler developed the idea of Dioceletian and added 
to it. He planned and carried out the organization of a per- 
manent capital city in the eastern part of the Empire, and the 
preeminence designed for it is indicated by the fact that he made 
it his own residence. Several sites were considered, that of Troy, 
Salonika and Sofia and Nish on the Illyrican Way. By this 
time, however, the Bosphorus crossing was of far more import- 
ance than that of the Dardanelles, the natural approach from the 
main interior of the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas being much 
better. The inland cities were obviously inferior from the 
commercial standpoint, which is of such great importance in the 
qualifications of a capital. In choosing Byzantium instead of 
Nicomedia (Constantinople instead of Ismid) Constantine was 
influenced by the advantages of local topography. The circum- 
stance that the new capital is in Europe instead of Asia had no 
significance at the time. 

It is rare to find local topography so perfectly suited to the 
requirements imposed by distant connections as at Constantinople. 
To develop the commercial potentialities of a far-reaching cross- 
ways, particularly the crossing of a maritime by a continental route, 
and to secure the position, an unusual combination of features 1s 
required. The Bosphorus itself is badly off for harbourage, for it 
is in effect the salt river by which the Black Sea discharges the 
surplus of its waters in a swift current. The Golden Horn, how- 
ever, the harbour of Constantinople, is a long and deep backwater 
sheltered from this current. Ample in space and depth, its entrance 
of not more than five or six hundred yards in width could be closed 
by a chain supported on piles. The land which lies between this 
arm of the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora has the shape of a 
fairly equal triangle, and is of the size required for a great capital, 
as cities were in those days. Across the base of the triangle fortifi- 
cations of immense strength were presently constructed, of which 
the total length was barely five miles, not too long, therefore, to be 
adequately garrisoned. Defences were also erected along the shore, 
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which was more necessary then than now, because the Dardanelles 
and even the Bosphorus were not so completely dominated from 
their shores. Many cities have suffered loss of security owing to 
the increased range of modern weapons. It has been the good 
fortune of Constantinople to profit by this development. A further 
advantage of the site for defence is the peninsula form of the land 
on either side of the Bosphorus. Across the terminal peninsula 
of Thrace a line of fortification was built, the Anastasian wall, about 
twenty-five miles west of the city. 

It ran from a little west of Silivri on the Marmora to the Black Sea 
near a place called Belgrade. It will be remembered that quite 
recently the Turks advancing from the east were stopped by the 
British commander along a line of road which traverses the peninsula 
of Ismid at about the same distance from the Bosphorus, running 
from the entrance of the Gulf of Ismid to Kilia on the Black Sea. 
This left to the British all that part of the peninsula of Ismid which 
stands away clear of the southern shore of the gulf of that name. 
Quite roughly, and for the sake of carrying a simple and definite 
form and number in the memory, we may say that between each of 
these lines (Asiatic and European) and the Bosphorus there is a 
square block of country of twenty-five miles wide. The most recent 
defence of Constantinople on the European side, however, in 1913, 
was not along the line of heights followed by the Anastasian wall, 
but along the Chatalja depression just within it. From the maps 
of the latest conventions it appears that the present line of defence 
on the European side extends a little farther along the northern 
shore of the peninsula. 

The western half of the Roman Empire was overrun and subdued 
by the barbarians in the next (fifth) century, but Constantinople 
saved the Asiatic provinces from being overrun by the Northern 
barbarians of Europe and saved the A‘gean from their piratical 
expeditions. Moreover, from Constantinople as a naval base, 
Justinian in the sixth century dispatched a great fleet and army 
under Belisarius which recovered Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli from 
the Vandals. 

The continental communications of Constantinople received 
a great development under Justinian, who reorganized the system 
of paved roads and bridges in Anatolia, making them focus in the 
neighbourhood of the Bosphorus. From this time onward Doryleum, 
the present Eskishehr, situated at a gap in the Mysian Olympus, 
becomes a road junction of great importance. It is the chief 
entrance to the Marmora region from the Anatolian plateau. Here 
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the Byzantine Army assembled for campaigns against the Saracens, 
here the chivalry of the first Crusade defeated the Seljuk Turks, 
here to-day is the junction of the Angora railway line with the 
Baghdad railway. If the direction of the mountain ranges and the 
course of the rivers in Western Anatolia be examined in detail, it 
will be found that the communication between the interior plateau, 
which constitutes most of the country, and the Dardanelles, is 
much hampered by the switch-back section of the intervening tract. 
Towards the Bosphorus on the contrary, a left bank tributary of 
the Sangaria, the lower course of the river itself, and valleys opening 
off it to the west, facilitate communication with the shore. The 
country on the shores of the Marmora north of the Olympus Moun- 
tains (Bithynia) is also much more fertile than the district of Mysia 
which borders the Dardanelles. It is worth noting that the founda- 
tion of Constantinople was rather a development of Bithynia than 
Thrace, for this serves to emphasize the Asiatic characteristics of 
the city which we are apt to overlook owing to its being on the 
European side of the water. 

In the time of Justinian and his successors the commercial 
success of Constantinople was phenomenal. It was the great 
entrep6t of trade between Europe and Asia. It was also a great 
manufacturing city where jewelry and other costly articles were 
fabricated from the precious produce of the Orient and exchanged 
for furs and other valuable articles from Northern Europe. So 
completely were the Byzantines masters of the economic situation 
that they did not travel as merchants, but kept market in their own 
manufacturing centre. Their prosperity was largely due to the 
monopoly of the communications between the Balkan and Anatolian 
peninsulas and between the Mediterranean and Black Sea. This 
monopoly was maintained because their walls proved impregnable. 
From the fall of the Western half of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century until at least the eleventh century siege-craft was a lost art 
among the nations of Western Europe, whilst the art of fortification 
was not forgotten in Constantinople. At sea the Byzantines had 
an advantage over the Saracens, who attacked by way of the 
Dardanelles, in a certain knowledge of chemical warfare, setting the 
hostile ships alight by the combustible known as Greek fire. 

The foundations on which the Byzantine rule in Asia Minor 
were built had been laid long before the Roman dominion there, 
dating from Alexander’s conquest and the subsequent establishment 
of Greek colonial cities. 

The main recruiting ground of the Byzantine Armies was Asia 
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Minor, and as time went on the Emperors came less frequently 
from the Balkan peninsula and more often from Anatolia, and even 
Armenia. So when the Seljuk Turks arrived on the Anatolian 
plateau in the eleventh century, gained a great victory at Angora, 
and established for a time their capital at Niceea in Bithynia, facing 
Constantinople, the whole fabric of the later Roman Empire was 
jeopardized as it had not been by the loss of Egypt, North Africa 
and even Syria to the Saracens. 

At the crisis of Byzantine affairs at the end of the eleventh 
century relief came from the countries of Latin Christendom, not 
on account of any good will to the Eastern Church but from desire 
to wrest the Holy Places of Palestine from the Turks, a Mahomedan 
power far less tolerant of Christians than the Saracen Arabs. The 
earlier Crusaders did not attempt the maritime route to Palestine, 
and were, therefore, compelled to pass through the Marmora 
region. They thus became dependent for transport and stores 
upon the Emperor at Constantinople, and it was agreed that in 
return for his assistance they should restore to his rule all conquests 
in Asia Minor, at least. 

The First Crusade followed the line of the old Egnatian Way 
through Salonika to Constantinople. The Second Crusade came 
by the Illyrican Way along the route followed by the modern Orient 
Express train to Constantinople. On the Asiatic side the first 
Crusade, passing as has been said through Doryleum, crossed the 
plateau to Konia and on to the pass called the Cilician Gates, that 
is to say by the route of the Baghdad railway. 

Ultimately, however, the activities of the Crusaders of the 
Latin world struck a paralyzing blow at Constantinople. Maritime 
communications were now preferred for these expeditions, and 
Venice was the principal provider of transport. This State, almost 
entirely dependent upon maritime trade for its strength and pro- 
Sperity, coveted the markets of the Black Sea coast, from which they 
were shut out by the jealous city on the Bosphorus. Owing to the 
machinations of Venice the Fourth Crusade turned aside to attack 
Constantinople by sea as well as land, and carried the city in 1204. 
Thus the Black Sea was opened to Italian trade. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection that the first reappearance of a more 
or less United Italy upon the larger stage of European politics was the 
participation of the Kingdom of Sardinia, as it was then called, in 
the Crimean War, which had for its object the preservation of the 
Straits from the domination of Russia. 

The Byzantine dynasty, driven from Constantinople, instituted 
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a capital at Nica in Bithynia. It held Eskishehr and much of 
the ASgean coastland of Asia Minor, although the Seljuk Turks 
were by this time firmly established in the interior. It was not 
long before the Byzantines crossed the Dardanelles and recon- 
quered Constantinople from the Latins (A.D. 1261) ; the commercial 
prosperity of the city, however, had been ruined and the Byzantine 
Empire was never again a great power. 

— It was during the interval in which the capital of the 
Byzantine Emperor was at Nicea that the Ottoman band of Turks 
arrived in Asia Minor, where they were received as soldier subjects 
by the Emperor of the Seljuk Turks whose capital was at Konia. 
The Ottoman horde was a body of nomads from the steppes of 
Central Asia, stubborn irreconcilables who would not bow the 
knee to the irresistible Jenghiz Khan, the Great Mongol conqueror. 

The Seljukian Empire in Anatolia was on a tribal basis, each of 
the natural regions of the country being ruled by the chief of a 
tribe, with the Emperor at Konia as lord paramount. To the new 
tribe, the Ottomans or Osmanlis, was allotted the district just north 
of Eskishehr, guarding the access from Bithynia to the Anatolian 
plateau and threatening the roads which descend to Nicea and 
Nicomedia. It was, therefore, strategically a very important district. 
That it was given to the new comers was perhaps owing to the fact 
that it was hardly the Sultan’s to give. The grant was perhaps 
a permission to the Ottomans to keep the district if they could make 
good. This they did. Soon afterwards, about 1307, the organization 
of the Seljukian Empire broke down, and the Ottoman chief became 
an independent sovereign. His capital was then Jenischehr near 
Brusa. The latter city having at length been taken, he advanced 
his capital there. In 1357 the Turkish tribe which occupied the 
Asiatic coast of the Dardanelles having been subdued, the Ottomans 
crossed and captured Gallipoli, and in 1367 advanced their capital 
to Adrianople. From this headquarters they defeated all efforts 
by European Powers to expel them, and extended their sway over 
much of the Balkan Peninsula. Finally, in 1453, they stormed 
Constantinople after a fierce struggle for which a force of 200,000 
men had to be employed. The last Emperor, Constantine, fell 
fighting in the breach. 

The growth of the Ottoman Empire was east as well as west 
from their original base in the Marmora region on the borders 
of Bithynia, for they did not inherit Asia Minor. In fact, many of 
their fiercest struggles were with the Seljukian Turkish tribes which 
had been so long established in Anatolia. ‘Timur the Tartar having 
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espoused their cause against the Ottomans, the latter were badly 
worsted, and it seemed for a time that they would fail to establish 
themselves as a great Power. Their recovery, however, was not 
less striking than their early successes ; and the other tribes were 
successively subdued and welded into one body with the Ottomans. 
Having command of all the seafaring population of the shores of 
the /Egean, the Turks expelled the Latin Powers from the islands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, and also emulated the naval achieve- 
ments of their Byzantine predecessors by the conquest of Algeria, 
Tunis and Tripoli. 

For more than two hundred years the Ottoman Turks extended 
the boundaries of the Empire east, west, south and north from the 
Marmora Region in which was their first independent State as well 
as their final capital. Not until 1683, when they were driven back 
from the walls of Vienna, did their European frontier begin to 
recede. One hundred years later, in the time of Catherine II, the 
Russians were beginning to think of the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe. 

Russia’s relation to Constantinople is a fascinating chapter 
of historical geography. It begins in the ninth century when the 
heathen Slavs of Novgorod-the-Great, on the river Volkov, which 
flows to Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland, called in one of the 
ruling families of the Norsemen to undertake the task of political 
organization. ‘These Norse chiefs, Russ by name, with their 
followers, rapidly organized river transport from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Black Sea, a short portage only intervening between the 
navigable waters of the Volkov and the Dnieper. A new capital, 
the City of Kiev, was established on the Dnieper, and it was not long 
before vessels of war were launched upon the Black Sea and desperate 
efforts made to capture Constantinople. The fortifications, how- 
ever, were too strong, and the new Slavonic Power under a 
Scandinavian dynasty had to be contented with trade instead of 
spoliation. Soon the missionaries from Constantinople converted 
the Russians to Christianity, of the Eastern, Greek or Orthodox 
form, and a chain of dioceses, dependent on the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, appears on the thirteenth-century map up the 
valley of the Dnieper, on the Volkov, and down the valleys of the 
Volga and Oka beyond Moscow to Vladimir. The peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula, mostly of Slavonic race, were likewise members 
of the Eastern Church, but the Russians are the only great nation 
which has embraced that form. Thus when Constantinople, the 
earliest of Christian capitals and once the political capital of almost 
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all Christendom, fell to a Mahomedan power, the position and 
responsibilities of the Byzantine Emperor in relation to Christians 
of the Eastern Church seemed to devolve upon the ruler of Russia, 
then capitalled at Moscow. So was the course of events honestly 
interpreted both by the Tsars and the Russian people, and the 
smaller Orthodox nations of the Balkan Peninsula thankfully accepted 
a champion. By the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, the Porte 
recognized the Tsar Nicholas I as protector of the Orthodox 
Christians throughout the Turkish Empire. The commercial and 
strategic advantage of the command of Constantinople has in our 
time seemed a more important factor in the policy of Russia, but, 
in dealing with historical geography, it is sufficient to point out that 
the same natural features which determined the mission-road of 
Christianity make the modern trade-route. Neither has the east- 
ward expansion of the Russians given them an outlet alternative 
to the Bosphorus, for the great wheat-lands of Western Siberia, 
and also the adjacent steppe country, drain either to inland lakes 
or a frozen sea. Hence, as the stronghold dominating the outlet 
of the Black Sea, Constantinople has long been the chief goal of 
Russian ambition, and, but for the collapse of her political system, 
might have been attained at the end of the Great War. 

It was mentioned at the outset that the status of Constanti- 
nople is due to its command of a continental as well as a maritime 
connection, and it is for the continental connection that it has been 
coveted by the Germans of the present generation. ‘The unpre- 
cedented opportunity for colonial expansion overseas which the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries opened up was missed by the 
Germans, then much divided politically and engaged in disastrous 
civil war. To an allied Germany and Austria a friendly protectorate 
of Turkey offered advantages which were in some important respects 
superior to oversea colonies. In 1878 Turkey had the help of 
Britain in resisting Russia, but our support was always accompanied 
by stipulations as to the treatment of Christians, whereas the policy 
of Germany was unhampered in this respect. Bulgaria being ruled 
by a friendly sovereign of German nationality, it needed but the 
subjugation of Serbia to give the Germanic Empires (with a depen- 
dent Turkey) control of the land communication from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. This is strategically and commercially 
the most advantageous crossing of the Continent of Eurasia. It 
gives command of the agricultural produce of most various climates 
and it side-tracks the naval stations of Great Britain. Moreover, 
Turkey-in-Asia—with the frontiers of 1914—is considerably larger 
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than Germany and Austria-Hungary put together, and, in 
Mesopotamia particularly, there was the opportunity to increase 
enormously the food supplies available for the manufacturing 
districts of Germany and Austria without the hazard of transport 
by sea in time of war. 

Thus the foreign policy of the Russian and German Empires 
conflicted at Constantinople, which one required for its maritime, 
the other for its continental, connection. Consequently, no hearty 
alliance between them was possible. Now, however, the apple of 
discord is beyond the reach of both the Germans and Russians 
and this may pave the way for that cooperation which their relative 
geographical positions and supplementary economic resources would 
make so advantageous for both. 


‘THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL” 
No. II * 


THE GERMAN DEFENCE DURING THE BATTLE OF 
THE SOMME, JULY, 1916, DERIVED FROM GERMAN 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION t—(continued) 


(With Map) 
THE First ASSAULT: IST OF JULY, 1916 (continued) 


THE previous article of this series contained an account from the 
German point of view of the seven days’ bombardment prior to 
the Somme offensive of the Franco-British Armies on the rst of 
July, 1916, followed by an account of the first assault by the British 
divisions. The opposing forces were at a comparative strength 
of one British division (averaging 14 battalions) to one German 
regiment (3 battalions), each on a frontage of some 2,000 yards, the 
sectors roughly corresponding. The left flank regiment, the 18oth, 
of the German 26th Reserve Division, holding south of Thiepval 
between Thiepval and Ovillers, was attacked by the British 32nd 
Division, but the assaulting lines started too late behind the artillery 
barrage and were held up by machine-gun and rifle fire in No Man’s 
Land. North of Thiepval, the 36th (Ulster) Division, advancing 
immediately behind the artillery barrage, had, however, broken 
through the central sector of the ggth Reserve Infantry Regiment. 


ON THE FRONT OF THE BRITISH 36TH DIVISION 


The capture of the German front trench by the British 36th 
(Ulster) Division in the first rush of its two leading brigades, 108th 
and rogth, enabled the successive lines to press on at once, leaving 
small parties to watch the dug-out entrances in the front trench and 
to capture any Germans who still survived. 


* No. I of this series of articles appeared in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 

+t Die Schwaben an der Ancre : Gerster, Heilbronn, 1920. In Stahlgewtttern : 
Jiinger, Berlin, 1922. Die Bayern tm Grossen Kriege, 1914-1918 : Bayerischen 
Kriegsarchiv, Munich, 1923. Dte 26 Res. Division, 1914-1918 : Stuttgart, 1920. 
Das Wurttemburg. Res. Inf. Regt. Nr. 119 tm Weltkrieg, 1914-1918: Gerster, 
Stuttgart, 1920. Das Wurttemburg. Res. Inf. Regt. Nr. 121 tm Weltkrieg, 1914- 
1918: Holtz, Stuttgart, 1922. 
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Beyond the German front line the ground continues to slope 
upwards at a steep gradient, rising 250 feet in the 1,000 yards that 
lie between it and the summit of the Thiepval ridge, one of the 
many dominating features in this great expanse of rolling upland. 
In front of the Ulster Division lay the northern end and highest 
point of this ridge, and on it the Germans had constructed the 
Schwaben Redoubt (Feste Schwaben), a great parallelogram of 
trenches with a front face of 600 yards. This work had a fine 
command over the surrounding country. To north and west the 
ground fell steeply to the deep-cut valley of the Ancre, while to east- 
ward it overlooked the German battery positions and the com- 
munications leading back to Bapaume. Some 400 yards back was 
the eastern side of the Redoubt, and 600 yards beyond again was the 
German second line position, the Grandcourt line, that lay north 
and south through Grandcourt and Poziéres, with a strong work, 
the Feste Staufen,* midway between those two villages. 

The 108th and rogth (Ulster) Brigades, advancing up the slope 
at a rapid pace, reached the summit before 8 a.m. and rushed the 
Schwaben Redoubt. Its small German garrison, a support company 
for the front defences, taken by surprise, had not manned the 
Redoubt before the British were in among them, and they surrendered 
without any organized resistance. The two brigades had reached 
their objective and in their advance had annihilated the centre 
battalion of the goth Reserve Infantry Regiment, capturing over 
500 prisoners.—f The 107th Brigade following, in support, now 
passed through the two assaulting brigades and began its advance 
on the German second position, the Grandcourt line. Instead of 
waiting till 10 a.m., as originally ordered for this movement, the 
Brigade pressed ahead and thus overtook the artillery barrage. 
The leading lines carried on into the barrage now about the Grand- 
court position, and lost very heavily, the remainder falling back to 
the eastern side of the Schwaben Redoubt and the Hansa line, an 
intermediary trench leading from the eastern side of the Redoubt 
down the northern edge of the ridge to the Ancre valley. ‘“‘ Had it 
not been for this barrage,” writes a diarist (107th Brigade), “‘ we 
could have taken the Grandcourt line sitting.” 

The situation as reported to British X Corps headquarters by 
9 a.m., was that the 36th Division had crossed the German front 

@ Named by the British “‘ Stuff Redoubt.” 

t+ A number of these prisoners belonged to drafts from the depdts of other 
regiments and had not yet altered the numbers on their shoulder straps, a fact that 


apparently led to the belief by local commanders that a considerably stronger force 
d the front than was actually the case. 
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defences and was in possession of the Schwaben Redoubt ; that the 
32nd Division, on the right opposite Thiepval, had failed to capture 
the front position * and was held up in No Man’s Land ; and that 
the advance of the 29th Division, on the left north of the Ancre, was 
also checked. In these circumstances it was clear that, if the 
36th Division continued to advance farther into the enemy’s defensive 
system, its leading troops would be threatened with envelopment. 
At 9.16 a.m. a message had been sent, therefore, to the 36th Division 
to stay the advance of its 107th Brigade on the Grandcourt line until 
the situation on the flanks had improved. The only means of 
forwarding this order was by messenger, and by the time it arrived 
at 107th Brigade headquarters the battalions had already advanced 
beyond recall and were committed to the attack of the Grandcourt 
line.f 


The fate of this venture of the 107th Brigade on the further 
slope of the Thiepval ridge, with both flanks in the air and unsup- 
ported, is best watched from the German side of the battle front. 
The line from Ovillers through Thiepval to the Ancre was held by the 
52nd Reserve Infantry Brigade (26th Reserve Division XIV Reserve 
Corps), all Wurtemburg troops. The 180th Infantry Regiment was 
defending successfully the front position from Ovillers to south of 
Thiepval. Thiepval itself was still held by the left battalion of the 
g9th Reserve Infantry Regiment, but the centre and right of that 
regiment, holding from Thiepval to the Ancre, had broken, most of 
the defenders being taken prisoner before they could emerge from 
their deep dug-outs, the supporting companies in the Schwaben 
Redoubt and the Hansa line being also overrun. Owing to the 
smoke and dust of battle which hung along the ridge in the still 
morning air, it was not clear to the German observers in the Grand- 
court line whether the troops they could see forming up and re- 
organizing in and near the Schwaben Redoubt were friends or foes, 
so at first no action was taken. It was not until the fresh British 
battalions (107th Brigade) began to move out from the Redoubt and 
advance towards them that all doubts were put at rest. The only 
force available to occupy this sector of the Grandcourt position was 
the recruit battalion of the 180th Infantry Regiment and one machine- 
gun company, in and behind Grandcourt, and as soon as the artillery 
barrage lifted from the Grandcourt line they manned that sector of 


* See No. I of this series in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 
¢ See 36th Divisional and Brigade Diaries, July, 1916. ‘‘ History of the 36th 
(Ulster) Division.” 
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it in and south of the village. The British now tried to advance 
again from the eastern face of the Redoubt, but this time they were 
met by heavy machine-gun and rifle fire; nevertheless, some fifty 
men were able to reach the emplacements and covered trenches of 
the German 5th Field Battery in a fold of ground, Battery Valley 
(Artillertemulde), 100 yards in front of the Grandcourt position, 
whilst others, farther south, were able to enter the position itself at a 
point where it was unoccupied south of the Grandcourt—Thiepval 
road crossing. 

By ro a.m. the situation on the front of the 26th Reserve Division 
was critical. Although the 119th Reserve Infantry Regiment on the 
north bank of the Ancre still held and the line from Thiepval south- 
ward to Ovillers was unshaken, the gap that had been forced in the 
centre, north of Thiepval, had serious possibilities. Constant 
. messages were received for help from the left company of the ggth 
Reserve Infantry Regiment in Thiepval as it feared an attack at 
any moment against its right flank and rear, from the Schwaben 
Redoubt, which would make its position untenable. 

The Schwaben Redoubt was clearly the vital point. General 
von Soden, therefore, ordered General Auwater, commanding the 
52nd Reserve Infantry Brigade, to retake the Redoubt at all costs 
and sent forward a battalion of the 8th Bavarian Reserve Infantry 
Regiment to reinforce him for the purpose.* 

To give the British no time to consolidate a fresh position, and, 
at the same time, to deny him as far as possible the advantages of a 
frontal defence, General Auwdater ordered the counter-attack to 
develop as soon as possible and to be delivered by three groups 
concentrically from north-east, east, and south-east. On the right a 
detachment consisting of three recruit companies, a pioneer company, 
and two machine-gun companies f was to attack from Grandcourt. 
The centre and left attacks were to be carried out by the battalion 
of the 8th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment, now moving from 
Courcelette by the communication trenches, Staufen Riegel and 
Hessen Weg, towards the Staufen Redoubt. The orders were issued 
from 52nd Brigade headquarters at 11 a.m. and General Auwater 
waited in feverish anxiety for the beginning of the counter-attack. 


® The roth Bavarian Infantry Division consisted of the 6th Reserve, 8th 
Reserve and 16th Infantry Regiments and the 19th and 2oth Field Artillery 
Regiment. The Division had been moved up on the 14th of June to Bapaume 
behind, and as a reserve to, the XIV Reserve Corps. 

+ Including No. 2 Machine-Gun Company of the 119th Reserve Infantry 
Regiment north of the Ancre, which was sent at once to reinforce the recruit 
battalion in Grandcourt. 
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It was incomprehensible that the British after capturing the 
Schwaben Redoubt should continue their advance on the Grand- 
court position without first wheeling south behind the Germans 
holding out in Thiepval and Ovillers. Such a movement was 
therefore expected at any moment and the consequences might well 
be disastrous. Both Divisional and Corps headquatrers were 
equally impatient and kept sending urgent messages to press the 
counter-attack, but it was not until 4 p.m. that it began to develop. 
The delay had been in great measure due to the fact that both the 
orders for the attack and the final arrangements between the com- 
manders of the attacking groups had had to be communicated by 
messenger. 


Just as General von Soden, commanding the 26th Reserve 
Division, had marked the Schwaben Redoubt as the key to the 
German situation between the Ancre and Ovillers, so for British X 
Corps headquarters Thiepval village appeared the decisive factor 
in the British situation. The 49th Division, the reserve division of 
the X Corps, had been ordered, therefore, to launch a frontal 
attack against the village and this had been attempted early in 
the afternoon, 2.45 p.m. As soon as its leading brigade—the 
146th—was seen to advance from Thiepval Wood, that lay in the 
British line west of the village, all available batteries of the 26th 
Reserve Division were turned on the attacking lines, and the left 
company of the ggth Reserve Infantry Regiment succeeded in 
checking the assault before it reached the front trench. The 
defence put up by this company in Thiepval village throughout the 
day had been remarkable and it was now assisted by a quantity of 
ammunition and hand-grenades that arrived during the early 
afternoon along the communication trenches from Courcelette. 

Reports from the Schwaben Redoubt which had reached X Corps 
headquarters showed that the troops holding it were hard pressed 
and their numbers diminishing rapidly owing to the continuous 
shelling by German batteries on the north side of the Ancre which 
enfiladed the main trenches of the work and the line of the Hansa 
position. Moreover, ammunition was failing owing to the great 
difficulty of moving from the British original front line across No 
Man’s Land to the Redoubt, the whole of this area being swept by 
machine-gun fire from Thiepval village as soon as any movement 
was noticed. 

At 4.40 p.m., therefore, a message was sent from X Corps 
headquarters ordering the 49th Division to place the 146th Brigade 
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at the disposal of the 36th Division for the purpose of rallying 
the Ulster troops and holding the Schwaben Redoubt at all costs. 
Two battalions, the order concluded, should suffice “ as aeroplanes 
flying low report very few hostile troops engaged in the counter- 
attack.”” There was, however, great difficulty in reorganizing the 
146th Brigade after the failure of its attack on Thiepval village, and 
it was not until three hours later, 8 p.m., that two of its battalions 
were ready to reinforce the Ulster Division. By that time the 
opportunity that had been open throughout the day of attacking 
southward from the Schwaben Redoubt behind the Thiepval 
defences had passed.* 


The German counter-attack from the Grandcourt line began 
soon after 4 p.m. On the right the three recruit companies of the 
180th Regiment, in extended lines under Major Prager, advanced 
from Grandcourt village, keeping along the lower slope of the ridge, 
following the Ancre valley. In this manner they reached the lower 
part of the Hansa line and thence began to bomb their way up it 
towards the Schwaben Redoubt. Those Ulstermen who had 
reached Battery Valley in the morning were either shot down or 
taken prisoner in their effort to get back. The centre attack, from 
the Staufen Redoubt, was delivered by three companies of the 8th 
Bavarian Reserve Regiment led by Major Beyerkéhler, but their 
first effort, advancing in widely extended lines across the open, was 
frustrated by the British artillery that promptly opened on them. 
They then decided to move up under cover of the Hessen Weg, the 
main communication trench leading from Courcelette to Thiepval, 
deploying from it when opposite the south-eastern corner of the 
Schwaben Redoubt. The left attack, to be delivered by the 
remaining company of the battalion of the 8th Bavarian Reserve 
Regiment, was originally intended to move along the Hessen Weg 
and thence deliver an attack against the southern face of the Redoubt. 
Owing to the change of plan of the central attacking group, all four 
companies of the Bavarian battalion now joined forces in the Hessen 
Weg for the attack on the south-eastern corner of the Redoubt. 

By 6 p.m. the German pressure on the Schwaben Redoubt 
was tightening. Some of their troops, who were still holding the 
front defences about St. Pierre Divion in the Ancre valley, were 
bombing southward and had already retaken a considerable part of 


® During the morning an officer’s patrol from the Schwaben Redoubt had 
moved along the Mouquet switch trench that led from the Redoubt behind 
Thiepval village to Moquet Farm and reported all clear as far as could be seen. 
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their front trench that had been captured by the Ulster Division 
during the morning, and were thereby threatening to cut off those 
British troops holding the Schwaben Redoubt. In the Hansa line 
the three recruit companies had worked up close to the northern face 
of the Redoubt, but an attempt to rush it had been driven back with 
heavy loss. An attempt by the Bavarians to rush its south-eastern 
corner had also failed. About 7 p.m. fresh attempts were made to 
assault the British position, but they were again driven off with 
heavy loss, both Major Prager and Major Beyerkéhler being among 
the casualties. It was now clear to the Germans that the capture 
of the Redoubt was not possible without an intense artillery bom- 
bardment to prepare it for assault, and word was sent back accordingly. 

At g p.m., soon after sunset, all the guns of the 26th Reserve 
Division suddenly turned on the Redoubt. From north-east, east, 
and south-east their shells came hurtling through the air and crashed 
into the work. The bombardment continued at an intense rate 
for an hour and then, at 10 p.m. the survivors of the recruit companies 
on the right and the Bavarian companies on the left moved to the 
assault. Desperate hand-to-hand fighting ensued in the failing 
light, but, after half an hour, the Schwaben Redoubt was in German 
hands. A German diarist describes it as being in a chaotic con- 
dition and “‘ strewn with 700 dead of the gallant Ulster Division.” 
A British account of the affair (107th Brigade) states that the senior 
officers in the Schwaben Redoubt, when they saw themselves counter- 
attacked on all sides, decided that their position was untenable. As 
both flanks were unsupported, the enemy still holding Thiepval 
village to the south and the original line astride the Ancre to the 
north, they ordered the Redoubt to be evacuated in order to avoid 
being surrounded. In the day’s fighting the three Ulster brigades 
had lost in casualties 5,500 all ranks, a third of their strength. 

By midnight on the 1st of July the Thiepval ridge was thus again 
in German possession. During the night the two remaining bat- 
talions of the 8th Bavarian Reserve Regiment were advanced to the 
Hansa line and the Schwaben Redoubt ready to reinforce the front 
defences between Thiepval and the Ancre. 


ON THE FRONT OF THE BRITISH 29TH DIVISION 


On the front of the British 29th Division opposite Beaumont- 
Hamel, north of the Ancre, the infantry advance had been timed to 
leave the front trench at the first artillery lift and had thereby 
given time to the Germans to get out of their dug-outs and man the 
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shell craters. ‘The result of the attack was consequently very similar 
to that on the front of the 32nd Division * opposite Ovillers. At 
7.20 a.m., however, ten minutes before the artillery lift, a minet 
was exploded under Hawthorn Redoubt, a strong work in the German 
front line on Hawthorn ridge, immediately west of Beaumont 
village. Two platoons of the 2/Royal Fusiliers, carrying with them 
four machine guns, at once rushed across No Man’s Land to hold 
the crater, with the idea of getting a footing in the German front 
position before the main infantry assault. This they succeeded in 
doing, and, within five minutes of their arrival at the crater, their 
machine guns were in position on its front lip. The remainder of 
the Royal Fusiliers came under a heavy machine-gun fire and failed 
to reach the line of the German entanglement though a few got as 
far as the mine crater. For a similar reason the 1/Lancashire 
Fusiliers on the left, were unable to pass the line of the German 
wire, and after losing heavily in their efforts, the survivors took refuge 
in shell-holes in No Man’s Land. The supporting battalions, 
1/Dublin Fusiliers and 16/Middlesex, were at first unable to leave 
the British front trenches owing to the intensity of the fire, and, 
when at 8 a.m. they finally went forward, they, too, were held up in 
No Man’s Land, though some of the 16/Middlesex reached the 
crater. At 9.15 a.m. a further effort was made to capture the front 
line by sending forwaid the 88th Brigade, but its two leading 
battalions, the 1/Newfoundland and 1/Essex, were checked, a few 
men reaching the crater which seemed to act as a magnet for the 
advancing lines. The casualties were extremely heavy; of the 
750 men of the Newfoundlands, for example, only 40 unwounded 
returned to the British lines. At 10.5 a.m., on hearing of the failure 
of these several attacks, the 29th Divisional Commander directed 
that no more troops should be sent forward until the situation had 
improved. Such briefly is the British story of the first assault in 
this sector. 


The German 119th Reserve Infantry Regiment held the 2,000 
yards of front facing the British 29th Division, in front of Beaumont- 
Hamel. While the intense bombardment was still in progress, so 
runs the German account, a tremendous explosion suddenly rent 
the air, drowning for the moment all the noise of the bombardment. 
For some seconds the sky was darkened by the heavy clouds of smoke 
that leapt upwards out of the ground and a rain of stones, chalk and 


@ See No. 1 of this series in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924. 
+ With 40,600 Ibs. of ammonal. 
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débris fell down on the German position to right and left. ‘The whole 
of a small salient in the German front line on the Hawthorn ridge 
was blown into the air with its garrison of some thirty men. The 
explosion left a giant crater, 60 to 70 yards in diameter and 40 feet 
deep, in the chalk soil, the ground being white all round and looking 
like a great patch of snow on the hillside. The adjacent dug-outs 
were for the most part broken in or their entrances blocked, burying 
those inside. In this manner the entire 9th Company of the 
Regiment was put out of action in a few moments. The firing of 
the mine was regarded by the German regiments to right and left 
as a signal for the infantry assault, and, although in reality no such 
meaning was intended, it undoubtedly had the effect of preparing 
the German defenders north of the Ancre to meet the infantry when 
a few minutes later they advanced.* Wave after wave of men rose 
from the British front trench and began to move forward as if on 
parade, their bayonets glistening in the sun. Eight waves in all 
were seen advancing across the 300 yards of No Man’s Land, carrying 
with them plank bridges and steps for crossing the German trenches, 
but before the leading wave had reached the line of the German 
entanglement the German companies to right and left of the mine 
crater were able to get out in the open and prepare the reception. 
The roth and 11th Companies (119th Reserve Infantry Regiment) 
now poured such a hail of bullets from machine guns and niles 
into the advancing lines that they were checked almost immediately 
and the supporting columns were unable to leave the British front 
trench. This fire was intensified by cross-fire from a number of 
machine guns in a work, the Bergwerk, on some rising ground behind 
Beaumont village, which fired over the heads of the front line 
defenders. 

In the mine crater itself, however, the annihilation of the gth 
Company had left a gap in the German line, and a small British 
detachment by a bold and rapid advance had succeeded in reaching 
it. Of the four dug-out entrances of this company, only one was 
not completely blocked by the explosion and from it a few survivors 
tried to extricate themselves. One of the men was widening the 
exit whilst on the steps behind him stood Lieut. Miihlbayer, the 
Company Commander, and others of his command. The British 
were already in the crater when the leading man came up out of the 


® This fact was appreciated afterwards by the 29th Divisional Commander 
who in his report on the battle stated: ‘‘ The explosion of the mine warned the 
enemy of the time of the assault, and better results might have been attained had 
the mine been fired some time previous to the hour fixed for zero.” 
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exit and his skull was promptly smashed in by a British bayonet, the 
body falling back down the steps on to those below. Sergt. 
Davidsohn then went up and from the dug-out exit threw a flame 
bomb in the face of the British sentry. Hand-grenades and stink 
bombs were sent down in reply, compelling a hasty retreat to the 
back of the dug-out. A demand to surrender shouted down from 
the top was not answered for the Germans still hoped help would 
arrive, and so it did. 

Immediately the explosion had occurred, an order was sent to the 
supports to reinforce the front line and two platoons, one of the 
7th Company and one of the 12th Company, hurried forward from 
the support trench across the open field, followed by the remainder 
of the two companies by the slower route of the communication 
trenches. A British airman flying low threw bombs on the two 
platoons as they ran forward, but little damage was done. At 
first an attempt was made to rush the mme crater from the front, 
but the fire of a British machine gun which was already in a com- 
manding position on the lip of the crater stopped it. The two 
platoons had lost heavily from this gun when two non-commissioned 
officers, Hess and Rapp, of the 12th Company succeeded in sniping 
and killing the men working it. Seeing the situation at the crater, 
Lieut. Blessing in the support trench of the 1oth Company, had 
quickly collected some bombers, Brose, Fauser, Lutz and Kappel- 
mann, and advanced by way of the front trench towards the mine 
crater, while Sergeant Moyle with bombers of the 7th and 12th 
Companies tried to work forward from the other flank. At first 
these efforts were of no avail, the bombers being checked by 
machine-gun and rifle fire from the crater. 

After further sniping by selected marksmen, in which more of 
the British machine gunners were killed, a fresh bomb attack was 
made from both flanks and the Germans now succeeded in crossing 
into the crater pit, the British being compelled to withdraw to the 
farther lip of the crater, beyond which they took up a fresh stand. 
They left a number of dead and wounded, including among the 
latter a subaltern who had shown much gallantry and was taken 
prisoner. The Germans of the gth Company still in the dug-out 
were now free to emerge and they joined forces with their rescuers. 

The remnants of the gth Company were scarcely free of their 
underground prison before fresh waves of infantry were seen to be 
advancing from the British trenches. All the batteries behind 
Beaumont and about Beaucourt were fully engaged in assisting the 
German troops south of the Ancre between Thiepval and Grand- 
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court, who were hard pressed and in a critical situation owing to the 
loss of the Schwaben Redoubt. The infantry in front of Beaumont 
were left, therefore, to help themselves, and the combined fire of the 
7th, 9th, roth and 12th Companies, with their machine guns, was 
able to check this further attack on the village before it reached the 
front position, though again a number of men reached the farther lip 
of the mine crater. A machine gun from a salient in the front 
trench of the regiment on the right, the 121st Reserve Infantry 
Regiment, however, was able to enfilade this farther side of the 
crater and, sweeping it to and fro with fire, soon made it untenable. 
In a few minutes all those holding it were running back across No 
Man’s Land pursued by bullets, and, by 10.30 a.m., the situation 
was completely restored and the battle over, so far as this sector was 
concerned. 

The outlook from the German front trench was terrible. The 
chlorine gas had bleached and eaten away the grass. Khaki forms, 
dead and wounded, lay in hundreds out in No Man’s Land. In 
the mine crater itself and around its edges lay 200 to 300 British dead 
and wounded, including men of the Middlesex, Dublin Fusiliers and 
Newfoundland battalions. Alongside them was also a considerable 
number of dead of the 7th, 9th and 12th Companies (119th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment). The front trench here was no longer recogniz- 
able and no trace of the former dug-out entrances could be seen. 
Soon after midday, however, a movement of earth was noticed and 
out of a hole crawled Lieut. Renz with a few men. The explosion 
had filled the entrance, but the dug-out itself had stood the shock 
and after four hours of hard digging they had reached the surface. 
The losses of the 119th Reserve Regiment during the morning’s 
battle were 101 dead, including 8 officers, and 191 wounded, but it 
had maintained its position unaided against greatly superior numbers. 


ON THE FRONT OF THE BRITISH 4TH DIVISION 


The assaulting battalions of the British 4th Division, attacking 
north of the 29th Division, were also unable to pass through the 
German front line except on the front of its left brigade, the 11th, 
opposite the Quadrilateral (Heidenkopf) Redoubt. The left 
companies of the 1/Rifle Brigade and the right companies of the 
8/Royal Warwicks succeeded in storming the German front trench 
on both sides of this work and advancing beyond it without much 
loss. Reinforced by the 6/Royal Warwicks and the 1/Somerset 
Light Infantry, a fresh advance was made towards the German 
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support trench. The position, about 10 a.m., was that the German 
support trench was held by small parties of the Somerset Light 
Infantry Rifle Brigade and 6th and 8/Warwicks, while the sector of 
the German front line that had been broken through was held more 
strongly by the same units. From this time onwards those troops 
holding the forward line within the German defences were subjected 
to heavy bombing attacks on both flanks and down the com- 
munication trenches. By 12 noon the majority of them had been 
pushed back to the German original front line trench. The heavy 
casualties among carriers who attempted to cross the German 
artillery barrage in No Man’s Land prevented an adequate supply of 
bombs and trench mortars being sent forward. Efforts made after 11 
a.m. by the 2/Lancashire Fusiliers and the 2/West Riding Regiment 
to reinforce the battalions at the Quadrilateral were unable to make 
progress beyond the crater. Fighting continued in this area during 
the afternoon, and, although there was some disorganization owing 
to the heavy losses in officers, the units continued to hold the line till 
midnight. By that time the evacuation of all the troops in the crater 
had been successfully carried out. Now for the German account 


The German 121st Reserve Infantry Regiment between Beau- 
mont and Serre opposed the British 4th Division on an almost equal 
frontage (2,000 yards). Near Serre and on the Serre—Mailly 
road a part of the German front line, the He:denkopf, a strong redoubt 
named after a local commander, formed a pronounced duck-bill 
salient into No Man’s Land, a remnant of a former line that lay 
through Touvent Farm, west of Serre. The Germans had been 
pushed back closer to Serre, but the Hetdenkopf, named by the 
British the Quadrilateral Redoubt, had held firm and now formed 
the salient. It was realized that in the event of a general offensive 
the work, owing to its prominent position, could now no longer be 
definitely held, and the Germans, therefore, had undermined it with 
the idea of blowing it up as soon as the British entered it. On the 
morning of the 1st of July the Heidenkopf was only defended by one 
machine gun and by a few engineers who were to light the mine- 
fuze. At the moment of the assault, however, the machine gun 
jammed after the first few shots and by some error the engineers 
lit the mine-fuze too soon, with the result that both they and the 
machine-gun crew were blown up with the Redoubt before the 
British lines reached it. The effect, moreover, was greater than 
expected for it blocked up many of the German dug-outs near 


® See British 4th Divisional Diary. 
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by, so that the assaulting lines were able to overrun the whole 
of the position of the 3rd Company, the right company of the 121st 
Reserve Infantry Regiment that held this sector of the front defences. 
A few men escaped down a communication trench to the support 
trench, but the majority of the company were held prisoner by 
British sentries posted at the dug-out entrances. The leading lines 
of the attacking troops meanwhile pressed on towards the regi- 
mental support trench, but the fire of a German machine gun, 
hastily placed in position, stopped a part of the advance, the British 
being compelled to take cover in a communication trench along 
which they moved. A German lieutenant with a handful of men 
thereupon piled up a sandbag barricade to block this trench. The 
barricade was hardly finished before the leading British arrived and 
threw bombs over it killing the lieutenant. The support trench 
was now occupied by the British on a narrow frontage and prepara- 
tions were made to press on to Munich trench, the regimental 
reserve trench, 300 yards ahead. At this time fresh British lines 
were seen advancing across the open from the Heidenkopf gap, but 
they were checked by machine-gun fire both from Munich trench 
and from the sectors of the front line to right and left of the gap 
that were still holding out. 

For an hour the situation was at a deadlock, until the 3rd Bat- 
talion, the reserve battalion of the 121st Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
occupying this sector of Munich trench, was ordered to deliver 
a counter-stroke. A company and a bombing section of the neigh- 
bouring Regiment, the 169th (52nd Division), was to support it 
by an attack from the flank, from Serre. At the same time the 
German batteries behind Serre placed a barrage along the British 
front trench which effectively prevented the advance of supports 
to those who had broken through the German front defences. 

The ground between the support trench and Munich trench 
was pitted with shell-craters caused by the British bombardment, 
and using these as protection the counter-attack of the 3rd Battalion 
developed rapidly. Working forward from front and flanks the 
Germans ran from crater to crater gradually forcing back the 
invaders, most of the fighting being with hand-grenades. The 
British, the German account admits, defended themselves with 
remarkable obstinacy and courage, barricading themselves at every 
step behind sandbags and showing fight to the last. Without 
supports, however, their supply of bombs and ammunition ran short 
and they were compelled to withdraw to the Hetdenkopf crater by 
midday. Hand-to-hand fighting in the crater continued throughout 
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the afternoon and it was not until dusk that the Germans succeeded 
in regaining the line of their front trench. The British survivors 
in the crater were forced to withdraw across No Man’s Land during 
the night, leaving 200 prisoners and 28 machine guns in German 
hands. German accounts estimate that at the evacuation of the 
crater there were 150 German dead in and around it, and about 
three times that number of British. 

Casualties of the British 11th Brigade alone are given in the 4th 
Divisional Diary as 145 officers and 3,060 other ranks, nearly 50 per 
cent. of the brigade strength before the assault. The casualties of 
the German 121st Reserve Infantry Regiment during the day’s 
fighting are given in the regimental history as approximately 170 
dead and 290 wounded. 


The front of the German 26th Reserve Division from the Hezden- 
kopf Redoubt southward by Beaumont-Hamel, and across the Ancre 
to Thiepval and Ovillers was thus by the evening of the 1st of July 
still intact and unbroken. From the Hetdenkopf to the Ancre the 
121st and 119th Reserve Infantry Regiments, six battalions in all, 
had succeeded in holding their front without any outside assistance, 
that is, with their own local reserves, against the attacks of two 
British divisions, the 4th and 29th, some twenty-eight battalions. In 
the same way, south of the Ancre, the ggth Reserve and the 180th 
Infantry Regiments, with the help of one Bavarian battalion, had 
regained the Schwaben Redoubt and re-established their front 
position. The defence put up by these regiments during the day 
must be considered a notable achievement. It showed once again, 
as during the offensives of 1915 at Neuve Chapelle, Fromelles and 
Loos, that a gap made in a well-defended front line, small enough 
to be covered by infantry fire from the flanks, is of doubtful value 
unless the initial advantage can be followed up in the first rush of 
the assaulting troops. Once the defenders had re-established their 
position on the flanks of the gap, they were able to prevent the 
movement of supports and supplies across No Man’s Land to the 
troops who had broken through, with the result that the latter, 
though attacked by comparatively small parties of the enemy from 
front and flanks, were gradually compelled to yield. The belated 
attempts made in each case to widen the gap by sending in fresh 
battalions had only resulted in heavy losses. 

The 28th Reserve Division holding the line from Ovillers 
southward by Maricourt to the Somme had, however, given way— 
but that part of the story must wait for another time. 


IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
By LiEutT.-CoLoneL E. M. S. CuHarzes, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. 


WHEN one considers the vast extent of our Imperial communica- 
tions and the complexity of the problems entailed in their defence, 
one is almost tempted to say, ‘“‘ Blessed is the nation that has no 
exterior communications.” 

But a little reflection, aided by a glance back into history, will 
very soon bring about a change of opinion, for there was a time 
when England was in that unhappy condition, and a miserable 
existence her inhabitants must have had. A small nation with 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, her sole source of wealth was 
the wool off the sheep she ate, but fortunately for her a Divine 
Providence ordained that this wool should be better than any 
other in Europe, and consequently it was readily bought by foreign 
merchants. England was, as a matter of fact, under the domina- 
tion of a confederation of German merchants called the Hanseatic 
League. Not only had she no shipping, but she had nothing with 
which to build or rig ships; all she required which she did not 
produce herself had to be brought to her and she had to pay for 
it heavily, her most important imports being, perhaps, warlike 
stores like iron, wood and gunpowder, and spices. These latter 
were really the most important, being required for the preparation 
of the pickled and powdered meat on which her wretched in- 
habitants lived throughout the winter. 

Our merchants at last saw the folly of letting the merchants of 
the Hanseatic League buy our wool cheap, make it into cloth, 
and sell it at a profitable price, so banded themselves into a loose 
confederation called the Merchant Adventurers, and set about 
wresting this trade from the Germans. It was not until Elizabeth’s 
reign that England was able to make and dye her own cloth, ship 
it in her own bottoms, and sell it herself in the European markets. 
It had been a long and hard struggle, for the merchants started in 
their endeavour under the handicap of lack of shipping, lack of 
materials for the building and rigging of ships, lack of munitions, 
and lack of treasure. 


Ship-building stores came in those days from Russia oa the 
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Baltic, and that remains to-day one of our sources for obtaining 
timber, flax, etc.; in those days, however, it was practically im- 
possible for us to get any owing to the fact that this market was 
controlled by the Hanseatic League, and even if we did succeed 
in getting a cargo, the King of Denmark used to exact pretty heavy 
toll on passing through the Sound. We were driven, therefore, to 
try other routes. It was thus that we made the discovery of new 
countries ; having given up the idea of getting to Archangel uid 
the North Cape, owing to only one trip a year being possible, we 
sailed westward, and it was indeed fortunate for us that our first 
colony—Newfoundland—was able to give us everything in the 
shipbuilding line we required.* 

Our lack of munitions was made good by importing German 
scientists, and making them find minerals in England, and then 
show us how to work them. Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign this 
occurred, could be trusted to keep these gentlemen in their places. 

Treasure or hard cash was a terrible difficulty for us in those 
days. There was no Yukon—no Johannesburg—no Kalgoorlie— 
Germany owned the silver mines in Europe, and Spain those in 
America. Every shilling in our coffers was the result of the strictest 
economy, and consequently the discovery of sources of treasure 
was another object of Elizabethan exploration. 

The important part played in our winter feeding arrangements 
by pepper and spices has already been mentioned. As was bound 
to be the case some time or other, the foreign merchants made a 
“corner” in these commodities, and proceeded to force up the 
price to such an extent that we were driven to try and get our own 
spices for ourselves from the East, and herein lies the origin of our 
Empire in India. 

In these few lines an endeavour has been made to sketch the 
origin of the growth of England from a country without external 
communications, and consequently without a foreign trade, to an 
incipient Empire with communications already extending over 
most of the world, with an increasing foreign trade, and with a 
very vigorous national policy. To those interested in this period 
of the history of England can be recommended a book by Mr. Ian 
Colvin called ‘‘ The Unseen Hand in English History.” It explains 
much that would otherwise remain obscure, and will be all the 
more interesting if read in conjunction with Mahan’s “ Influence 


® When the French followed in our footsteps and built up a navy, they, too, 
had to find a source of shipbuilding materials, and it was for this reason that they 
went to Canada. 
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of Sea Power upon History.” Mr. Colvin sums up the subject of 
the Tudor expansion in these words :— 

‘“* And we perceive also, in the longer voyages of our Elizabethan 
sailors, this underlying conception of a national policy. Everywhere 
the same ideas are at work; the Adventurers seek . . . a supply, whether 
of gold or ship stores or dye stuffs or spices, free from the control of 
their possible enemies, and a vent for English cloth.” 

Since those days a most important change has taken place, for 
England is now an industrial instead of an agricultural nation. 
Whereas in the old days she grew her own food, now she has to 
get a large proportion of her food from outside. Whereas formerly 
her communications were the ways along which her wealth 
travelled, now, as a glance at the Board of Trade Returns ® will 
show, her communications are her arteries. And, to carry on the 
metaphor, any map will show that the junction of these arteries, 
her aorta, is flanked on one side by Ireland and on the other by 
France. We thus see the necessity first of all for Ireland remain- 
ing within the Empire, and, secondly, for maintaining friendship 
with France. 

The security of our trade routes, or overseas communications, 
summarized in the expression Sea Supremacy, may thus be stated 
as the first principle of Imperial Defence, and this protection was, 
and is still, the primary duty of the Navy. This is why the Navy 
is, and must always remain, the premier Service, and it 1s a striking 
example of intuition how the British public has until recently 
never refused money for the Navy. Not only has it never refused 
money, but in comparatively recent years will be remembered the 
cry “‘ we want eight and we won’t wait,” which forced a Govern- 
ment not to delay its battleship programme. Since the war our 
urgent need for economy left us in danger of losing our sea 
supremacy, not only to the United States, but in a few years’ time 
to Japan as well. The result of the Washington Conference, 
however, as will be remembered, is that the strength of our Fleet 
in capital units is to be the same as the fleet of the United States 
of America, while that of the Japanese is to be 40 per cent. less. 
There is also restriction in the size and armament, but not in the 
number of light cruisers allowed, it being recognized that our 
communications are far more extensive and vital to us than is the 
case with America. 

In order to carry out this duty of protection in distant seas, 
the Navy obviously require ports in these seas, and on the way to 


® Table A gives an extract of a few of the commodities produced in Great 
Britain and imported into Great Britain from certain countries in 1921. 
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these seas, at which they can re-victual, re-fuel and effect minor 
repairs, and in addition, if the Fleet is likely to have to fight in 
distant waters, it will require ports equipped with stores of all 
sorts and having facilities for executing heavy repairs and replace- 
ments. The necessity for this is quite obvious when it 1s remem- 
bered that any ship, whether battleship or liner, has only a limited 
radius of action; if the Fleet is to be able to fight in the Pacific 
Ocean,® it is quite useless to base it on Plymouth for every gun or 
round that has to be replaced or hole that has to be plugged ; and 
if a cruiser is to protect the routes on the Indian Ocean, it must be 
provided with fuelling facilities in that ocean, and not be obliged 
to go back to Malta. Hence we see that there are two classes of 
ports required by the Navy; first, those with dockyards and ex- 
tensive stores of all sorts, including food and fuel, at which our 
Fleet can be completely re-equipped and any necessary repairs or 
replacements effected after an action; and, secondly, ports used 
only as fuelling or re-victualling stations. And here comes in 
the réle of the Army in the maintenance of Sea Supremacy ; it is 
the duty of the Army to assist in guaranteeing the safety against 
capture of the ports required by the Navy, and it is for this reason 
that garrisons have to be provided for certain ports. 

Another function of these naval repairing bases and fuelling 
stations is that many of them act as harbours of refuge to which 
either a cruiser can run for safety in case of emergency, or within 
whose defences convoys can be collected before starting on their 
voyages under protection. 

Let us now review briefly our various routes and note the 
salient features. 


SEA COMMUNICATIONS 


Along the North American routes are carried most of our 
wheat, meat, oil, timber and cotton, to name only a few of the 
commodities which are now necessities. Our protective points 
are Halifax, a Dominion-defended port with a small dockyard, and 
Bermuda, an Imperial-defended dockyard; the latter came into 
being as a naval port of some importance in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. But for protection we must rely far more on 
the maintenance of friendly relations with the United States of 
America than on guns and armour. Halifax is an ice-free port, 
well within range of submarine activity from the States, but the 


* The tragic voyage of the Russian Fleet, under Admiral Rodjestvensky, 
from the Baltic to its doom at the Straits of Tsu Shima, without any intermediate 
naval ports, will be recalled. 
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natural maritime terminus of the route is Quebec, open only for 
six months of the year. The St. Lawrence is navigable for big 
ocean-going steamers as far as Montreal, and thence this Imperial 
route is carried by two lines of railway, in close proximity sometimes 
to the American frontier, across to the Pacific. At no very distant 
date an alternative route will be opened up to Port Nelson in 
Hudson Bay, and thence by railway to near Winnipeg. This route, 
which is much shorter than appears on the map, is only open 
during a part of the year, but it is likely to become a commercial 
route of some importance owing to shortening the rail journey for 
the wheat from some portions of the Prairie Provinces. 

Turning to our West Indian and Gulf of Mexico route, this 
gives us much of our sugar and a large proportion of our oil. Our 
defended ports in this neighbourhood are Bermuda and Kingston, 
which is only a fuelling station and lightly defended. 

Another point of interest in these waters is the Panama Canal. 
It is of immense strategic importance to the United States of 
America in that it allows the Americans to concentrate their Atlantic 
and Pacific Fleets rapidly, instead of having to face a long and 
stormy voyage round the Horn. To us it is useful in cheapening 
the carriage of goods from Western Canada, for a long journey by 
sea is much cheaper than a far shorter journey by rail, and rail 
used to be the only practicable way of getting produce from British 
Columbia to the Atlantic. 

The introduction of oil fuel has revived the importance of the 
West Indian route. In the eighteenth century the West Indies 
provided one of the chief sources of wealth to France, and the 
capture of this source of wealth was one of the series of blows 
which undermined the power of Napoleon. 

Our South American route does not call for much remark. 
Perhaps the chief thing which strikes a critical observer is that we 
have no sea port or harbour of importance in this quarter. The 
reason is not far to seek. We obtained our important strategic 
points in places, or on the way to places, whose products were 
necessary for us during the troublous times of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and at that time South America did not 
produce much that we required. Now that we are no longer an 
agricultural or a pastoral nation, South America helps in making 
good our deficiencies in wheat and cattle. The nearest defended 
port which aids our naval forces in keeping open this supply route 
is Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Our eastern communications, especially those vid the Mediter- 
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ranean, give one a good deal about which to think. They are 
flanked by no less than six European countries and pass through 
two defiles. Previous to 1914 the Suez Canal was considered to 
be the most vulnerable point and the safety of the Canal was ensured 
partly by our occupation of Egypt and partly by the friendly rela- 
tions which up to a few years before the war we cultivated with 
Turkey. ‘The most important fact from the military point of view 
about the Suez Canal is that the sole source of fresh water supply at 
present is the Nile, whence a Canal, starting at Cairo, distributes 
water to Port Said, Ismailia and Suez; hence, if we are to maintain 
troops near the Canal, we must ensure their water supply. Coming 
down to the defence of the Canal itself, this can be carried out 
either by taking up a position a few miles east of the Canal, to 
attack which the enemy would have to cross miles of desert, or by 
taking up a more distant position and carrying out the defence 
from the southern edge of Palestine. In our first brush with the 
Turks in these parts in 1915, it was the Canal which defended the 
British Army, and not vice versa. 

In order to reduce the danger of enemies in the Mediterranean, 
we were able to have a clause inserted in “ the Convention of the 
Straits” of 1841, closing the Dardanelles to armed ships of any 
nation, thus reaffirming what used to be known as the “ ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire.” How well the Turk did his job 
during the late war is known to all, and as a result of that clause 
we were unable to help the Russians with munitions, and they 
could not help us by the supply of much-needed corn. Further, 
we were unable to help Rumania in her crisis, while there are those 
who assert that, if the Dardanelles could have been kept open, 
Bulgaria would not have been forced into the war against us. This 
is the reason why some people have changed their mind about the 
Dardanelles and now wish to keep them open; whether this policy 
1s correct or not is outside the scope of this article. 

In despite of the fact that we had a friendly Mediterranean during 
the last war, we suffered much inconvenience from submarines— 
enough to make us realize that with a hostile nation on our flank 
we should suffer more than inconvenience. If, further, any such 
hostile nation were to possess a strong fleet of torpedo-carrying 
aircraft, it might mean that the Mediterranean would be too risky 
a route to use. We should then be driven to the longer but safer 
route wid the Cape. At the Cape we have an Imperial dockyard 
at Simons Town, the responsibility for the defence of which now 
lies with the Union of South Africa. On the route are defended 
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fuelling stations at St. Helena, and Freetown, Sierra Leone. This 
latter port, which has an Imperial garrison, would also in certain 
eventualities prove of the greatest importance as a harbour of refuge 
for collecting convoys either from South America or the Cape 
before they proceeded under protection to England. On the way 
to India we have defended fuelling stations at Aden and Mauritius, 
the former with a garrison provided by India and the latter with 
an Imperial garrison. 

Our nervousness about our Indian route is not done with once 
Suez is passed on the eastward voyage. The Germans gave us a 
fright with their Baghdad railway, and we were afraid they would 
establish a base at the Persian Gulf terminus We worked, therefore, 
to get the terminus at a place called Koweit, whose Sultan was very 
friendly to us, but the line was not built by the time the war started. 

As might be expected, India and its neighbourhood provides 
us with a number of defended fuelling stations and repair bases, 
though not one of the latter is an Imperial dockyard, nor is there 
one of the first importance from the dockyard point of view. 

In Malaya, however, we have the extremely important harbour 
of Singapore; here is a commercial dockyard, but the docks are 
not capable of accommodating our largest ships. Singapore is well 
situated as a base for guarding our communications in the Middle 
and Far East, and the late Government announced its intention of 
improving the present naval facilities so as to have a naval base 
from which the Fleet could operate.* 

In the Far East, Hong Kong is of interest. It is a commercial 
port of great importance, and there is no naval port or dockyard 
to compare with it nearer than the main Islands of Japan. By the 
status quo clause of the Naval Treaty of Washington we are debarred 
from improving the seaward defences or improving the dockyard 
facilities, for this clause lays down ‘“‘ that in the Pacific Ocean, no 
new fortifications or naval bases may be built, no smprovements to 
the existing naval facilities, and no increase to be made in the coast 
defences for the next ten years, except :— 

(a) in the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories ; 

(5) in New Zealand ; 

(c) in the insular possessions adjacent to the Coast of Canada ; 

(d) in the main Islands of Japan ; 

(e) in the insular possessions adjacent to the coast of the U.S.A., 

Alaska (excluding the Aleutian Islands) and the Hawaii Islands.” 


* EpiTor’s NoTg.—The present Government is still considering its policy with 
regard to this matter, and its decision has not been announced as we go to press. 
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The effect of this is that Japan is rendered practically immune 
from attack by any Great Power, since none will have any fortified 
base near enough to be a source of danger. On the other hand, 
certain places such as the Phillipines, which are entirely unfortified, 
are at the mercy of Japan. 

In Australasia we have no first-class naval ports, but Melbourne, 
Sydney (the most important), and Thursday Island, and one or 
two other places, are fortified. There are several places which 
would make excellent naval bases and doubtless we should very 
much like to have one, but unfortunately one of the limiting factors 
of strategy is finance. Between the defended ports of New Zealand 
and Esquimalt (a Dominion defended dockyard port) we have no 
fuelling or repair bases. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 


Our longest line of railway of uniform gauge at present is across 
Canada. We have a double line, the C.P.R. and the Canadian 
National, and the most important military feature about these 
two railways is that in the vicinity of Winnipeg there is a regular 
bottle neck of communications extremely vulnerable to any raids 
from over the border. In addition, the C.P.R. actually runs 
through the territory of the United States between St. John, N.B., 
and Montreal, and is laid within easy reach of the open frontier 
between the Lakes and British Columbia. West of Winnipeg, in 
the corn and cattle country, both railways develop a large number 
of parallel branches spreading some 400 or 500 miles from the 
frontier. The Canadian National sends a branch up to Prince 
Rupert, which is the only other port on the railway besides Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast of Canada. 

Mention has already been made of the Port Nelson Line, but 
the subject of inland communication cannot be dismissed without 
a reference to the waterways comprised by the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. Enormous quantities of corn are shipped at 
Port Arthur on Lake Superior, and find their way by the Soo and 
Welland Canals into Lake Ontario, and thence to the sea either 
by American canals or the St. Lawrence. At one time a good deal 
was heard of a project called the Georgian Bay Canal. This 
canal, if made, would connect Lake Huron with the St. Lawrence 
vid the Ottawa River, and there was an alternative project to connect 
Lake Huron directly with Lake Ontario. A more recent project 
is to canalize the St. Lawrence where necessary between Lake 
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Ontario and Montreal (the present canals can only take ships of 
14 feet draught), and so permit large ocean ships to penetrate to 
the Great Lakes and avoid constant reshipping of grain. Canada, 
however, at the present time does not appear to be in a position 
to provide money for any of these undertakings. 

Turning now to the north-west frontier of India, there are 
many points of apparent similarity between communications there 
and in Canada, there being in each case a river and a railway parallel 
to the frontier, and it is a favourite examination question. Whereas 
in Canada the railway is the main line of communication between 
Halifax and Montreal and lies between the river and the frontier, 
in India the railway is only a lateral or distributing line, and lies 
behind the river; moreover, in India there are only certain well- 
known passes by which an enemy could enter, while in Canada, 
west of the Great Lakes, there lies nearly a thousand miles of open 
frontier which can be crossed anywhere. 

The study of an up-to-date map of Asia will reveal a railway 
which runs from Egypt up to Palestine and crosses the Jordan into 
Syria. Eastward from Deraa, there is a railless gap until ‘Iraq is 
reached, and there is another gap across Persia to Duzdap on the 
Baluchistan frontier, whence one can go by railway, with only two 
comparatively small gaps in Burma, right down to Singapore, well 
on the way to Australia. 

The first and last gaps mentioned, #.e. across the Syrian desert 
and the Burma-Siamese gap, have actually been reconnoitred, and 
it may not be very long before India and Singapore are connected 
by rail. As for the other gaps, the utility to us of any railways 
across them will depend entirely on our foreign policy ; if we can 
win over the inhabitants of the countries through which the lines 
would pass, the railway would be of immense strategic importance 
in allowing the transit of troops across Asia by land. The journey 
might not be either comfortable or cheap, but in some cases it might 
be safer than by sea. 

As regards Australian railways, the first important fact is that 
there are three different gauges, namely, 5 feet 6 inches, 4 feet 
84 inches, and 3 feet 6 inches, the breaks of gauge occurring at inter- 
state boundaries. Thus, if any troops have to be moved from one 
State to another, great delays are bound to occur. The second point 
to notice is that the railway between Sydney and Newcastle is the 
only connection by rail between the country north of Newcastle and 
south and west of Sydney, and this line runs for about 70 miles close 
to the sea. In this respect it rather resembles the Winnipeg defile 
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of the Canadian railways, a resemblance still further enhanced when 
it is realized that Newcastle is the coal centre of Australia, while 
Winnipeg might almost be described as the corn centre of Canada. 

While there is an east-to-west line, there is no central north-to- 
south line, though there is talk of making one. One project is to 
join up Port Darwin to Adelaide, part of the line being already in 
existence and working, while another scheme is to run a line more 
or less parallel to the east coast linking up the ends of the various 
railway spurs that run from the coast 400 or 500 miles inland in 
Queensland and New South Wales. 

The Imperial importance of a north-to-south line is that without 
it the northern portion of Australia will not become populated. 

As regards communications in Africa, the Cape-to-Cairo railway 
has still many gaps to bridge, and the time when there will be 
through connection by rail and water is still a good distance ahead. 
Cecil Rhodes’s aspiration, of course, was to have this route lying 
entirely in territories under British protection, but it will be a long 
time before this is the case. At present it is possible to go by rail 
from the Cape to the Congo at a place called Bukama, thence by 
river to Kabalo and by rail to Lake Tanganyika. There is then a 
large gap until Cundokoro on the Nile, about 100 miles north of 
Uganda, is reached. After that, alternate river and rail take one to 
Assouan, and thence the journey to the Mediterranean is com- 
pleted by rail. 


CaBLE COMMUNICATIONS 


There are five main points to notice :-— 

(i) All parts of the Empire are in connection with the United 
Kingdom by British-owned cables. Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada are in direct connection with one 
another, and there is a direct cable between South Africa 
and Australia. 

(11) Of the west-going cables from the United Kingdom, nine 
start from the west coast of Ireland, and five from Corn- 
wall. The Irish Free State’s relationship to the Empire 
is thus of some importance to Imperial communications 
with Canada and the United States of America. At one 
time all the cables from Ireland were either interrupted 
by rebels or in rebel hands and under their censorship. 
Of the five cables from Cornwall, two (an ex-German 
cable and one recently moved from Ballinskelligs in 
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Co. Kerry) are owned and worked by the British Govern- 
ment, and the former touches at the Azores on Portuguese 
territory. 

(iui) All cables going eastward wa the Mediterranean are con- 
nected by overland telegraph between Alexandria and 
Suez. The safety of this overland route is thus essential 
to communication with India. 

This overland section is about to be bridged by wire- 
less, to enable communication to be maintained if the 
land line is interrupted. Cables to the Cape wad the 
Atlantic touch foreign soil at either the Canaries or the 
Cape Verde Islands. All the cables from Europe to the 
East and to Australia are owned and worked by the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, a British undertaking, or 
by its associated companies. 

(iv) There are two trans-Pacific cables—one British, from 
Vancouver to New Zealand and Queensland, with land- 
ing stations at Fanning Island, Fiji, Norfolk Island—all 
British possessions; the other American, from San 
Francisco to the Phillipines, with landing stations at 
Honolulu, Midway Island, and Cuam. 

(v) Most of the cables are owned and worked on a commercial 
basis by private cable companies; others, notably the 
Pacific ones, are Government-owned. All of the British 
Atlantic cables are leased to American companies, except 
the two Government ones from Cornwall already men- 
tioned. Leased cables could be taken over again in an 
emergency. 

The fact that a private company depends on Government 
sanction for its landing rights in British territory confers a certain 
Government control over the construction of new cables. 

Where a private company owns a cable that cannot pay its way 
commercially, but is essential to Empire communications, it may 
receive a Government subsidy to keep it in existence. 

The following islands, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are important as cable landing stations :—Ascension, St. Helena, 
Mauritius, Seychelles, Keeling Island. 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


(i) Existing communications;—The only long-distance British 
commercial wireless communication at present existing is that 
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across the Atlantic, provided by the Marconi Company’s stations 
at Ongar in Essex and Glace Bay in Cape Breton Island. 

(ii) Imperial chain—This expression was used to denote the 
proposed system of Government stations to be erected to connect 
England with India, South Africa, Australia and Canada. Australia 
and South Africa, however, are not content to rely on a chain of 
intermediate stations, but wish for direct communication, and owing 
to financial stringency they have decided to have their stations 
erected and worked by a commercial company ; India and Canada 
will probably do the same. The system will consist of high-power 
stations in England, Egypt, India, South Africa, Australia, and 
probably New Zealand, with a branch to Singapore and possibly to 
Hong Kong. One station is working in England and another in 
Egypt, but none of the others has been started yet. The station in 
Egypt was built as part of the original ‘ chain,”’ but it will probably 
not be required as a relay station except in disturbed states of the 
atmosphere, since direct working will always be used when condi- 
tions are favourable. 

(iii) Long-range wireless in the Services—The Navy maintains 
for its own use wireless communication from Great Britain to Malta 
and Gibraltar; it has a station at Aden which normally com- 
municates with ships, but which can also communicate with Ceylon. 
Ceylon can work with a naval station at Singapore and Singapore 
with another at Hong Kong. If it were desired to link up Malta 
and Aden, a ship would have to be maintained somewhere near Suez. 

The Army has its own wireless between England and Cologne. 


A1R COMMUNICATIONS 


There is only one existing British air route in operation which 
might be called Imperial, namely, the route between Egypt and 
Baghdad carrying mails. The routes to Paris, Brussels, Cologne, 
Amsterdam and Berlin scarcely come into this category. 

There are commercial air companies in our Dominions, but, 
except in Australia, they seem to be suffering very much from 
financial stringency, and the subsidies which are given to them do 
not appear to be sufficient to keep their machines in the air. 

In Australia there are two services in operation, one in West 
Australia, connecting Broome, the centre of the pearl-fishing 
industry, and Geraldton (a distance just short of 1,200 miles) in a 
part of the country unprovided with railways, and the second 
in central Queensland, connecting Charleville and Cloncurry, a 
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distance of 560 miles. Four more lines are about to be started, 
of which three will connect Sydney with Adelaide (760 miles), 
Brisbane (550 miles), and Charleville (600 miles), while the fourth, 
Melbourne to Hay (230 miles north of Melbourne), will link up 
with the Sydney—Adelaide line. 

The Burney airship scheme is still under consideration. If it 
is developed successfully, it should give us a voyage to India of 
three and a half days, and Australia of seven days. This would of 
course knit the Empire closer together by enabling a freer inter- 
course both in commerce and politics. But commercially the 
future of aircraft will probably lie in the speed with which they 
will carry mails to the most distant portions of the Empire. 

As in the case of our water, cable and wireless communications, 
Egypt will be one of the most important points in any future Imperial 
air routes we are likely to have, and such routes will probably be 
served by a combination of airships and aeroplanes. The former 
will fly on the main line, that is, England vid Egypt, to India and 
Australia, and via Egypt to South Africa, with only a few stopping- 
places on the way. These stopping-places will act as receiving 
stations for branch lines. For instance, there may be only one 
stopping-place for airships in India, so that all letters from the 
different parts of India for Australia or Great Britain will have to be 
carried by rail or aeroplane to this stopping-place. Similarly, the 
mail from Baghdad will go by aeroplane to Egypt, but by airship 
to Great Britain or India. 

From a military point of view the importance of air routes lies 
rather in their forming a fresh link in the chain of signal communi- 
cation. In time of war, however many cable routes there may be, 
enormous delays must inevitably occur from the number of Govern- 
ment messages to be sent; this congestion will be relieved to a 
certain extent by the wireless system, but, even so, there is bound 
to be congestion. If, therefore, the more pressing commercial 
messages were sent by wireless, and the less pressing by air route, 
the cables would be left free for dealing with secret and other 
Government traffic. 

In conclusion, it will be well to recall why it was that we became 
a nation with communications extending over the whole world ; 
it was in order to make our Empire self-supporting and to carry 
our manufactures to market. It is our manufactures which help 
to pay for the food we have to import, and consequently any threat 
to our Communications or to our markets is a threat to the existence 
of the Empire. 
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TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 


No. 4 
A SIGNAL TO A SUBMARINE 
By “ Jabs ”’ (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


By the beginning of 1916 the enemy’s submarine activity had given 
rise to a whole cycle of scares concerning the safety of cross-Channel 
traffic. So at intervals symptoms of public anxiety, that became 
monotonous in their unvarying repetition, often proved a source of 
irritation to all lesser French and British local authorities on either 
side of the Channel. Informants of every kind might then become 
busy. Embarcation and Intelligence offices would receive both 
signed and anonymous letters, all stating how this or that “ spy ” 
was known to be in communication with the enemy’s under-water 
craft and to be supplying them with information regarding the 
movements of Allied shipping. More imaginative brains might 
further relate how the enemy was habitually receiving replenish- 
ments of petrol or of provisions from alien residents at various points 
along the coast. Breton and Cornish fishermen alike would be 
accused of sinking buoyed barrels of oil, or even of food, in shallow 
water, where the U-boats would come to find these treacherous 
supplies. On the northern side of the Channel it was not, as a rule, 
very difficult to allay these rumours. The majority could, at first 
sight, be demonstrated as being utterly fantastic. The elucidation 
disposing of such tales usually exercised a soothing influence at the 
seat of trouble. But in our Ally’s country the case was not quite 
the same. Over there we stood as guests, and not always easy 
guests at that. Many French civilians persistently ascribed the 
attentions of German submarines and aircraft to the presence of 
British bases at the Channel Ports. Yet even more than such acts 
of war, French local feeling resented the alleged presence of secret 
agents in their midst. ‘“ If these English bases were not with us,” 
the argument might be, “ ces sales bétes would not come!” Conse- - 
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quently, it was often of urgent importance for us: to. show ‘every 
desire to remove all cause for any such anxiety. 

In conjunction with the French Intelligence Service, we had 
already dealt with many cases of this nature that had arisen, either 
at the seaports used by ourselves or on our lines of communication. 
So I was not surprised one afternoon when Major Lynch sent word to 
the Intelligence Officers’ mess for me to prepare for an early start down 
to the coast next morning and to call on him at 8.30 p.m. that night. 

Murray and Bosworth-Jones divined a pleasant jaunt and did 
not conceal their envy. ‘ Lucky fellow,” one of them growled, 
“that French language of yours is worth a perpetual holiday to 
you! And here we shall both of us remain at our desks. There 
are two sacks full of captured diaries and orders, half of them caked 
with mud, just come in. A valuable haul !—so Fothergill announced 
—and out of it we’ve got to produce enough fuel to stoke up the 
Intelligence Summary for a week. What a life! I’ve already 
started spectacles since I’ve been here!” 

At the appointed hour I saw Major Lynch. The matter in hand 
proved straightforward enough. “Ellison,” he began, “ you will 
start ina G.H.Q. car going to Arnonville early to-morrow. Thence 
you will go by train to St. Euvry-sur-Mer, where, you know, we 
have a minor base. It’ll probably take you half the day to get 
there. On arrival, report to Colonel Tinsley, the O.C. Base, and 
inform him I’ve sent you specially to investigate that story of signals 
being made to the enemy’s submarines from Bavernay. It’s 
cropped up again for the third time. The case is now threatening 
to assume serious proportions, mainly because the préfet of the 
Department of Basse-Normandie is becoming vocal on the subject, 
whilst, on the other hand, there’s somebody down there who’s got 
friends in Paris. The latter tried to close down an inquiry which 
our French Intelligence friends had set on foot. So now there’s 
trouble at the War Ministry. Our “Q” people can’t afford to 
be involved in bother of that sort, or to have restrictions imposed 
on the use of that place. So we must help to clear up the mystery. 
In any case, a row with a préfet in this country must be avoided at 
all costs. The story is too confused to stand examination, but 
Tinsley will give you the details. Well, there it is; I’m sending 
you because you know the language and the Frenchman thoroughly. 
Take your time and do your best ! ” 

At St. Euvry I reported to Colonel Tinsley, who proceeded to 
tell me what he knew of the case. This did not amount to much, 
for he had neither the personnel nor the time to investigate such 
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problems, * :' Phe gist of it was-qs follows : information had repeatedly 
been received by both the French and British authorities that the 
enemy had an agent at Bavernay, a small seaside town and bathing 
resort, situated 10 miles north-east of St. Euvry. This man, or 
woman, was alleged to be communicating with German submarines 
by means of radio-telegraphy or visual signalling. The subject of 
such messages would naturally relate to the movements of transports 
proceeding between England and St. Euvry or the Seine estuary. 
The favourite suspect in all these tales was a man named Kirchhauser. 
In conclusion Tinsley handed me a collection of letters and reports 
on the subject, also a set of maps covering the district. Hydro- 
graphic charts of the adjacent waters, however, he did not possess, 
so I determined to find some next day. 

On the morrow, dressed in a somewhat decrepit suit of plain 
clothes that I had brought with me, I visited Bavernay to study the 
lie of the ground. It proved interesting. The entire coastline 
to the west and east of the harbour of St. Euvry is composed of 
precipitous chalk cliffs, their altitude varying from 250 to 300 feet. 
Bavernay lies in the first break that occurs in that escarpment to 
the east of St. Euvry. A great dip in the cliff there opens out 
inland into a wide amphitheatre: therein is situated the town. 
Between the latter and a narrow sandy beach stretches a long, 
shelving terrace of broken undercliff. The formation of the locality 
is, in fact, reminiscent of that which exists in England near Folke- 
stone, or on the south side of the Isle of Wight, or even in places 
along the coast of South Devon. The older portion of the town 
lies back from the sea, whereas the modern residential quarter 
stands along and close to the beach. ‘The road and railway connect- 
ing St. Euvry and Bavernay lie well inland. On either side of the 
Bavernay gap there rise open turf-covered downs which run to the 
edge of the lofty cliffs, just as occurs at Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. The view from the old town is limited to a narrow sector 
of open sea, whereas from the villas near the beach there is an ex- 
tensive outlook. Only a few open sailing boats were to be seen, 
hauled high up on the beach. Above this beach stood the villas 
where lived the people suspected of making the signals. After 
examining the whole place, I returned to St. Euvry in order to consult 
the French Gendarmerie and any of our destroyers or mine-sweepers 
that might chance to be in port. But I obtained very little satis- 
faction in answer to my various inquiries. The skippers of two of 
our drifters pooh-poohed the whole story without even deigning to 
enter into any discussion of the matter. 
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The next morning, however, there was a great stir in the town. 
A Swedish ship, S.S. Agatan, had been sunk at daybreak, not many 
miles north-east of St. Euvry by an enemy submarine. Every 
variety of story concerning ‘“‘ spy” activity straightway gained 
universal credence. Indeed, many old tales dating from the very 
outbreak of war were unearthed, and local feeling against two or 
three alleged suspects rose to fever heat. Down by the harbour 
a crowd collected outside an unpopular estaminet ; excited shouting 
of ‘a la mer les espions’’ was heard. But a French destroyer 
moored along the quay landed some thirty sailors just in time to 
prevent the place being demolished. Later, there arrived by motor 
car from Rouen one Capitaine Lacroix, an officer of military 
Gendarmerie, who, after being severely wounded in the early 
Ardennes fighting, was employed in Intelligence work in Normandy. 
He, too, had been sent to St. Euvry in view of this persistent revival 
of rumours of enemy agents being at work. Colonel Tinsley, on 
receiving a call from this French officer, sent for me. ‘Thereupon, 
Lacroix and I discussed the situation. In the afternoon he pro- 
ceeded to Bavernay, leaving me to cross-examine the crew of the 
armed trawler that brought in the survivors of the Agatan. All 
this happened on the 25th of February. 

The following day Lacroix and I, both in plain clothes, visited 
Bavernay in answer to a telephonic message from the mazre addressed 
to Colonel Tinsley. We failed to establish from local reports that 
any signalling could have taken place from Bavernay before the 
sinking of the Swedish ship. But we saw some groups of loafers 
standing round two villas by the beach, emitting angry murmurs 
of “* foutez cette crapule a l'eau,’ and the like. In compliance with 
the mazre’s request, Lacroix ventured into one garden to examine the 
ground. No sooner had he approached one of the doors, than it 
flew open and an unprepossessing old handmaid appeared brandish- 
ing a handbroom and a pair of tongs. She made straight for Lacroix 
vociferating loudly as to his being “un voleur” ... “ fichu 
embusqué,”’ and much else. Not being in uniform, so he confessed 
to me afterwards, Lacroix withdrew hastily. So we returned to 
St. Euvry and, after reporting to Colonel Tinsley, it was decided that 
I should go back to G.H.Q. Lacroix, although returning to Rouen, 
would take over the case and keep me fully informed of the course 
of events for our G.H.Q. So I travelled back and reported on 
the case to Major Lynch. The latter thereupon wrote to Colonel 
Tinsley, asking him to confine his attention to everything that 
occurred at sea. For this purpose the Naval Transport Officer 
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should assist in any necessary investigation. The landward side of 
the case would be continued by Lacroix. 

On the 21st of March, Lacroix sent me a report relating certain 
incidents which had occurred at Bavernay and had been investigated 
by himself. After my departure on the 2nd of March, so he wrote, 
a species of self-appointed vigilance committee was constituted at 
Barvenay. Asa result of its efforts, one of the alleged local suspects, 
the man Kirchhauser, was summoned before the maire and then 
fined .with costs to the extent of 238 francs for showing a light to 
sea on the night of the 8th of March. This, according to Lacroix, 
was a true case of inadvertence: the wind, blowing into Kirch- 
hauser’s vestibule by a slightly open window, had parted the curtains 
by fits and starts, thus allowing the direct beam of a large oil lamp 
to be visible seaward. The incident—to him—seemed without any 
significance. But on the 18th of March a more serious report had 
brought Lacroix post haste to Bavernay. Mysterious flash signals 
were now reported by the local vigilance committee as having been 
seen from the high downs to the west of Bavernay. The light was 
reported as flashing repeatedly and regularly. It had been observed 
by ten out of the different persons who at intervals had gone up to 
watch the sea from the high ground. ‘The source of the light lay 
very low on the water, and was variously estimated to be 10 to 30 
kilometres distant. The observers stoutly maintained it to be a 
signal made by an electric light, and that the flashes could only 
have come from a submarine in communication with Bavernay or 
its vicinity. The supposed position of the submarine was somewhat 
vaguely given as west or south-west. Lacroix, after cross-examining 
the watchers, had concluded that they had actually seen a light giving 
out flashes at intervals. He himself went out on the two following 
nights with the local investigators. The weather, however, had 
turned rough and windy: it was consequently not surprising, so 
concluded the report, that nothing in the way of lights should again 
have been seen out to sea. 

Colonel Tinsley also sent a brief statement to the effect that 
commanders of two British destroyers, who had been out on the 
night in question, had ridiculed the entire story. No German 
submarine could have been showing lights in that vicinity on that 
date. So the matter was dropped. 

But on the 29th of March I was startled by receiving another 
urgent communication from Lacroix, writing from St. Euvry. 
On the 27th, some of the Bavernay people who were again on the 
downs, in spite of its being a rough night, were astounded to see 
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intermittent flashes issuing from among the rocky undercliff at the 
water’s edge to the west of the town at about 10.20 p.m. The 
flashes were taken to be visual signals. The sea was rough and 
very high. The observers did not manage either to see or to reach 
the source of the light, since it ceased some ten minutes after having 
been first sighted. Two women also located it illuminating the 
rocks adjacent to its source. But they wasted some time in collect- 
ing friends to assist in a search ; then the light ceased to show and 
the weather turned very stormy: so it was too late to attempt 
anything further. | 

Although the weather continued very bad, the next night Lacroix 
accompanied the watchers at Bavernay along the front. At about 
11 p.m. he distinctly located a repetition of the flashes reported on 
the previous night. The light was said to be weaker and more 
fitful. Again the searchers were unable to find its source: two of 
them, in fact, had been injured in hurrying down over the rocky 
ground sloping towards the water. This delayed matters, and on 
the next night the light stopped showing altogether. Another 
group of watchers, however, caught sight, at about 11.20 p.m., 
of the alleged suspect, Kirchhauser, returning into his house. He 
was approached and seized by them, whereupon he declared that 
he was returning to his house after attending to some chickens 
newly hatched that day. Lacroix arrived on the scene and inspected 
the man’s outhouses. He had to admit that this statement could be 
literally substantiated. After much hesitation, he allowed Kirch- 
hauser to retire, but the group of angry inhabitants on the spot 
made it clear that they considered the man to be a dangerous spy. 
The weather changed next day; the wind moderated, turning 
easterly. A strict watch was kept on Kirchhauser’s house, the local 
inhabitants having openly professed their resolve to shoot him at 
any recrudescence of what they took to be signalling. 

A telegram, on the 30th, from Colonel Tinsley dissuaded Major 
Lynch from sending me again to St. Euvry. Two days later, 
nevertheless, another report from Lacroix, again writing from 
St. Euvry, brought me to Rouen, where I met him. He then told 
me that, on the night of the 30th, distant flashes out to sea were 
again sighted from the western downs of Bavernay between 9 p.m. 
and 2 a.m. This time the flashes were repeated in pairs and very 
clear. On the morrow the préfet of the Department had been 
approached by the Chambre de Commerce of St. Euvry, and at the 
same time a deputation of the municipality, supported by some 
residents of Bavernay, waited on Colonel Tinsley to claim a more 
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active assistance of the British naval forces in clearing up the matter. 
It was stated that the presence of the British base at St. Euvry was 
becoming a source of serious unrest. The available French police 
could no longer satisfy public exigencies in the matter: the British 
authorities must bestir themselves to allay the anxiety caused by 
the presence of enemy agents on land and of enemy submarines at 
sea. Lastly, it was stated that the matter would be officially reported 
to Paris by the préfet. Colonel Tinsley had replied as best he could. 
A sergeant and two other men of British military police were then 
sent by him to Bavernay to patrol the shore at night: two men of 
the French “‘ Brigade Mobile” had also arrived from Rouen. British 
naval patrol vessels in the Channel were warned to redouble their 
vigilance against enemy submarines in the adjacent waters. Although 
these precautions resulted in no fresh discovery, public anxiety, 
though far from allayed, was much diminished. All this I learned 
from Colonel Tinsley himself. As nothing further could be done, 
I then returned to G.H.Q. 

For a fortnight we then heard nothing further. But, on the 
16th of April, public opinion on both sides of the Channel was 
convulsed by the sinking of the mail-steamer Seaford, on the 
Newhaven-Dieppe route by a German submarine. It followed 
that all precautions against a recurrence of such a deplorable act of 
war were intensified. Beyond this circumstance no change in the 
daily routine of cross-Channel work was visible to the ordinary 
observer. But the clamour for a removal of all suspects from the 
coast was renewed, both in France and in England. At St. Euvry 
and Bavernay popular feeling became very bitter. Kuirchhauser, in 
particular, was once more singled out as a dangerous suspect whom 
it was urgent to intern, if not to arrest out of hand. The préfet, 
however, was disinclined to take action by himself, neither did the 
military power in Paris seem disposed to take a lead in the matter. 
The reasons, so I subsequently discovered, were the following. 
Kirchhauser was a retired civil servant, who had occupied some 
quite respectable appointment. He possessed influential friends 
in the capital, and their interest had successfully checkmated all 
attempts to make the pig-headed old man change his residence. As 
Lacroix had correctly stated, the assumption of his guilt reposed 
largely on his German name, a peculiarity he shared with many 
Frenchmen originating from Alsace. Popular dislike of the man was 
strengthened by the contemptuous attitude which he had always 
displayed towards local society and by the seclusion in which he 
lived. His only interests were books, gardening and poultry. He 
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had firmly refused to leave his villa, since such action, he pro- 
tested, would lead his friends to believe the scandalous tales told 
about himself. So there he remained, with an old cook who only 
spoke to the townspeople when she went out shopping. Both 
Lacroix and I were agreed that this was indeed the typical “ spy ” 
household of public fancy. 

But, on the rgth of April, an incident occurred which brought 
the affair toa head. Some neighbours who happened to be watching 
Kirchhauser’s house at the time, saw him at 10.30 p.m. proceed 
from his house to an outhouse with two packages, one in either hand. 
On his return a suspicious ray of light shining from one of the 
packages led to the watchers closing with him. The package when 
examined indoors was found to contain a lighted acetylene lamp 
wrapped round with an empty sack. The infuriated inhabitants 
forthwith hustled the man away to the mazrie. There Kirchhauser 
had recounted his tale: he was going to look after a fresh brood of 
chicks and carried a small pail of food in one hand and the lamp in 
the other. The latter had been purchased by him some ten days 
previously from Rouen. Being uncertain as to its manipulation, 
he had first lit it indoors and doused it with a sack before going out. 
In order to prevent the man from being maltreated, the maure 
straightway sent him to Rouen under the escort of the two men of 
the S#reté who were still in Bavernay. The following afternoon 
two detectives systematically searched Kirchhauser’s villa: the 
chimneys were swept and even floor-boards were taken up. Nowhere 
was any trace found of signalling apparatus. The examination of 
the suspect was completed at Rouen, but nothing could be sub- 
stantiated against him. Radio-telegraphic experts could produce 
no evidence. The purchase of the acetylene lamp had taken place 
on the day, the 11th of April, and from the stores as indicated by 
him. Finally, the lamp was not suitable for signalling, for which 
purpose it would require an independent box and shutter; yet no 
apparatus of this description had been found. Nevertheless, in 
view of the excited state of the public, Kirchhauser was persuaded 
to remain under police supervision at Rouen. 

Simultaneously with my receiving the above narrative from 
Lacroix, a wire arrived from Colonel Tinsley asking for my presence 
at St. Euvry. I arrived there early on the 23rd of April to find that 
distant signals had again been seen from the top of the downs by 
watchers from Bavernay during a space of three hours on the night 
before last. Lacroix had been detained on duty and had not 
reappeared. So the same afternoon I went alone to Bavernay 
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There I soon perceived that the confusion of facts brought into the 
case by the local vigilance committee had placed any profitable 
investigation almost out of the question. The whole population 
was so permeated with the conviction of Kirchhauser’s treasonable 
practices that they scarcely deigned to do more than repeat the old 
stories. It was clear that the problem must be examined from the 
seaward aspect before all else. 

At that moment there lay in the harbour of St. Euvry, under- 
going some minor repair, an armed patrol vessel, the fast Liverpool- 
Isle of Man boat, now H.M.S. Snaefell. She was commanded by a 
commander, R.N.V.R., of the name of Bannon, whom I had known 
in business in London. An ardent yachtsman in peace, he had 
served in the Snaefell since October, 1914, and had been mostly 
cruising off the South Coast. On finding Bannon, I realized that 
I had chanced upon a good friend and a valuable colleague. He 
produced some charts and listened to the whole story. He appeared 
to consider the story of hostile submarines communicating with the 
shore as utterly improbable, though not intrinsically impossible. 

‘* We’ve wasted now eighteen months,” said he, “‘ trying to locate 
any such malpractices on the English coast. I’ve been on several 
jobs of the sort, but all in vain. Still, one can’t afford to turn down 
all these yarns; if you do, they’re certain to bob up again in an 
exaggerated form at intervals and bother everybody to death.” 

At three o’clock next morning I was aroused by thumping on 
my door. An orderly was there with a message: it was in French 
somewhat badly mauled by a British telephone orderly. The 
illiterate jumble could be coaxed into a statement addressed by the 
maire of Bavernay to Colonel Tinsley : it ran, ‘‘ Nouveaux signaux 
provenant des rochers ouest de Bavernay repérés a 23.40 heures.” 
(Fresh signals coming from the rocks west of Bavernay located at 
11.40 p.m.) Calling at the base office I managed to raise a car ; 
next telephoned to the A.P.M. for three military policemen, the 
most intelligent in St. Euvry. As the A.P.M. seemed to be answering 
from his bed, I took his recommendations and his men on trust. 

At half-past five we reached Bavernay. It was already light. 
As soon as possible I tried to obtain from witnesses a clear idea of 
the exact spot from which the signals had emanated. The under- 
cliff, I was assured, had been searched over and over again. But 
I determined that this should be done once more with yet greater 
care. With some patience we managed, by questioning the witnesses 
and with the help of rods aligned as guiding marks, to deduce very 
roughly the probable situation of the light on shore. While my 
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policemen searched the rocks, I tried to fix the direction of any 
possible answering signals. Here the difficulties seemed insuperable. 
No two observers agreed as to the precise line along which the 
distant light could have been seen. Each of them aligned the sticks 
I had brought with me on a different bearing. After wandering 
for two hours over the downs, I failed to collect two accounts that 
really tallied. The only detail in which local opinion proved 
unanimous, was the fact that the distant signals had never been seen 
from anywhere except from the downs. 

After lunch I myself began going over the actual ground which 
covered the source of the light on shore, a broken, rocky, stretch of 
undercliff. This was being searched systematically. A series of 
rods were stuck in the ground at uniform intervals and were moved 
forward in line, thirty yards at atime. Four or five willing French- 
men helped us in this tedious task. Soon after three o’clock a shout 
from one of my men brought me down to where he stood close to 
the water’s edge. The waves breaking among the rocks at high 
water had evidently covered the spot where he stood. At his feet 
lay a curiously-shaped ship’s lifebuoy to which was attached a 
heavy, battered canister resembling a large coffee-tin. I examined 
the whole apparatus and could decipher on the somewhat frayed 
surface of the buoy the words “‘ Agatan—Stockholm.” I picked 
up the canister carefully and noticed that a slight, acrid, odour 
exuded from a rusty crack in its side. With some difficulty I 
persuaded the local magnates to let me carry off my find: without 
my three policemen it would have been impossible. 

After returning to St. Euvry and to the harbour I hastened on 
board the Snaefell, and had soon related the entire episode to 
Bannon. The buoy was brought on deck by the policemen. 
Bannon overhauled the clumsy article, but it was the canister that 
attracted him chiefly. Finally, he produced his knife, selected the 
tin-opener, and with some trouble cut open its side. It was filled 
with a damp, grey, acrid compound: in one angle there still 
remained a few teaspoonfuls of a floury white powder of a some- 
what disagreeable aroma. 

“It’s one of those patent German compositions for light-signal 
buoys,” said Bannon. He called for a bucket of water and dropped 
a pinch of the white powder into it. The stuff first sank and seemed 
to boil under water ; then, as the gas reached the air, it broke into a 
white luminous flame. 

The sight of this light spurred my thoughts: the true sequence 
of events began to take shape. If, indeed, this wretched buoy 
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could be the source of the mysterious flashes, how could it be 
breaking into flame two months after the wreck of the ship? So 
I reasoned. 

“The safety strip is still firmly fixed on,’’ remarked Bannon; 
** let’s go into the cabin with it.’ So we sat down, with the buoy 
on the floor, in the chart-room of the Snaefell, whilst the empty 
canister lay on the table. 

“This thing,” began Bannon, “is an automatic light-signal 
buoy to be dropped into the water on the alarm of ‘ man overboard.’ 
It was carried by a ship that was torpedoed and so was never 
released ; consequently, the safety strip which protects the lighting 
compound from the sea water was not torn off.” He paused. 
‘‘ The buoy was thus never used, and must have been washed ashore 
where it was found. That probably means that it was bashed on 
to that rocky bit of shore during heavy weather. But how the devil 
could the stuff still remain luminous so long after ? Tell me, when 
was this ship torpedoed ? ” 

“On the 25th of February,” I answered. 

‘“‘ When was this mysterious light first seen on shore ? ” 

“On the 27th and 28th of March, and again last night, the 
23rd-24th of April.” 

“Why! you’ve got the solution; only being a landsman you 
can’t see it.” Jumping up, he snatched a Nautical Almanac from 
the shelf, opened it, and slapped me on the back. 

** Read, you land-lubber ; read, mark and be ashamed of not 
knowing the sea, you old leather-neck.” 

Where he pointed I saw the heading, ‘“‘ March,” below it, 
‘‘ Havre,” and at last it dawned upon me. I waited. Bannon, 
after consulting his log, went on: “ High water spring tides in the 
afternoon of the first day of March; again about 10 p.m. on the 
26th to the 28th; again on 24th of April. Don’t you see? The 
buoy is washed up at the beginning of the month, with a strong 
north-westerly gale—this, I find from my log, coincides with the 
spring tides. The canister is cracked on being thrown up on to the 
rocks. This happens in the daytime, so no light is visible. There 
it lies above high water until the next springs, when the light shows 
up as soon as the salt water works its way into the canister at night ! 
The same thing happens at the next springs in April, but by this 
time the compound is nearly used up, so the light is fainter, and 
would have passed unperceived, but for local excitement. Thank 
your stars for finding a sea-faring friend to teach you the rudiments 
of Intelligence work by the sea |” 
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Somewhat abashed I could only inquire: “ But how do you 
explain the light out to sea ?”’ 

‘* Well,” resumed Bannon, “ I’ve struck one winner, and that 
encourages me to try and spot number two. You’ve got your 
maps? Well, right; let’s look at them with the charts.” Fora 
quarter of an hour we sat over those sheets. Bannon meanwhile 
produced compasses and instruments with which he performed 
various necromantic feats of calculation. Not being deeply versed 
in algebraic lore, I watched in silence. 

“* Now tell me,” said he, ‘‘ what’s the height of the ground from 
which these Frenchmen saw their signalling submarine ? ” 

“The highest point is 105 metres,” I said, “ about 348 feet.” 
This latter detail was to impress the mathematician. But my wisdom 
passed unheeded ; he merely asked : 

‘‘ What’s that high ground like from which these lights were 
seen ?” 

I described the downs to the west of Bavernay as a long hog’s 
back, rising gradually up from the town for about three-quarters of 
a mile and then slowly dipping down again to the west. From the 
well-defined crest the ground fell away more sharply to the north 
to the edge of the cliff, while a similar gradient existed to the south. 
The whole down was smooth and absolutely featureless. To the 
east of Bavernay the ground was lower and more level ; it carried 
a few fences of wire or ragged thorn hedges. 

“‘'You’ve explained it nicely,” said Bannon, after I finished. 
** Just look at my chart. What d’you see here ?” and he pointed 
with his compass to a tiny spot of vermilion paint that watered off 
into a blot of gamboge. 

I looked and read the legend: “ Cap de Bersac. Occulting 
light, two successive flashes every 30 seconds.” Bannon smiled : 

** If I’m not mistaken, that’s your submarine. Your observers 
went up to that high ground, which is destitute of any landmark, 
and could only see that light when they stood on the very highest 
point of the down. It was never seen from the level of the undercliff. 
You established that fact yourself.” 

Finally, I murmured: ‘‘ Are you quite sure? Why didn’t 
they see it more often from the down ? ” 

“Well,” answered Bannon, pushing his paper over to me, 
““here’s the calculation. I took the distance from Bavernay to 
Cap de Bersac, the probable height of the lighthouse and that of the 
Bavernay Downs above sea-level as you gave it me. It seems clear 
that the lighthouse is just visible from the very crest of the down ; 
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mind you, it’s over 60 miles away. The light would only be seen 
in crystal clear weather, and would never be very bright. If you 
go wandering on those downs in the dark, and find yourself thirty 
feet below the highest point, you’ll never see that light. Those 
watchers of yours never left a guiding mark up there, did they ? 
That’s the worst of these erratic amateur observations.” 

I confessed I was still a bit incredulous. Bannon laughed out- 
right. 

“I thought as much. Because you’re a landsman and think 
only of maps, you’ve never appreciated the effect of the curvature 
of the earth. Live and learn, old thing ! ” 


FRANCE AND HER ARMY 
SOME IMPRESSIONS, 1920-1923 


By BreveT-Major R. L. SHERBROOKE, D.S.O., The Sherwood 
Foresters 


SINCE 1898 the writer of this article has spent nearly half his life in 
France, where, for the last three years, he has lived as a French 
officer, first at the Staff College in Paris, and latterly at the Cavalry 
School at Saumur. Privileged to attend conferences, lectures, 
field days and manceuvres as well as to take part in the sports and 
amusements of his French brother officers, he has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying our Allies and their methods. He hopes, 
therefore, that the following notes may be of some interest to readers 
of the Army Quarterly. 

Military training in France may be described by three words 
“* sufficiency,” “ simplicity ’’ and “common sense”; whilst the 
special idea appears to be the cultivation of patriotism, physical 
fitness, preparedness for war and the power to “se débrouiller.” 
This last expression may be translated in half a dozen ways, of which 
the best is probably “‘ to make good on your own.” 

Economy both in men and money 1s another principle upon which 
much stress is laid. The axiom about the eggs and the omelette is 
no longer in favour ; it has been replaced by one referring to the 
futility of opposing bared breasts to shells and bullets. The tendency 
to-day is undoubtedly to use artillery more and more in the prepara- 
tion of the attack. 

By “‘ sufficiency ” is meant enough efficiency in arms to make 
the citizen of value as a military unit; by “‘ simplicity ” is meant 
that the training must be capable of assimilation by the stupidest 
recruit in eighteen months ; and by “ common sense ”’ is understood 
the fact that, so far as possible, the orders and instruction given must 
be such as are likely to meet with the approval of all concerned 
—that is, they must be understandable, sensible and fairly obvious. 

As this last paragraph may seem surprising to those who do not 
know the French and their national characteristics, it will be as well 
to explain it more fully. 

If one wishes to get a “ potlu”” to do something really well he 
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must be told why he is to do it and what exactly the order implies ; 
if he does not approve of the plan, he will say so if he is able, but, if 
he is obliged to remain silent, he will probably go about the job in a 
half-hearted sort of way. This applies equally to grooming a horse, 
cleaning a pair of polo boots or attacking a strong position. But get 
him to see that the scheme of training, or work, or attack, is sound, 
give him confidence, and the results are then first class. 


Infantry —The Frenchman is much more critical of his superiors 
than the Englishman, and the blind mechanical discipline of the 
German or the cheerful, unquestioning obedience of the English 
soldier are not for him. Moreover, the “ poilu”’ prefers to fight 
under his own orders or in company with a few camarades, from 
which national characteristic has grown the groupe de combat system. 
When in conversation with the author of this article on the subject 
of the supply of junior officers in war time, a well-known French 
general said: “* this question will never be as important to us as it 
is to you and the Germans, because ours is an army of individualists 
trained to combine in the initial stages of the battle, but preferring 
and fully prepared to break up into small groups as soon as possible, 
in which formation it will continue to fight successfully long after 
every platoon commander has been knocked out.” Hence the 
importance of “ common sense” as a general principle both in 
training and in battle. 

One fundamental difference between us and the French is that, 
whereas with us the section is (in theory) tactically complete, the 
French groupe de combat appears to depend almost entirely on the 
mechanical weapon with which that particular groupe happens to be 
armed. Under our system the riflemen in the section have to assist 
the various automatic arms such as the Lewis gun and the rifle 
grenade, but in the groupe de combat the men surround, serve and 
depend on their mechanical weapon, and, if the latter is put out of 
action, the groupe is liable to cease to take an active part in the 
attack. Moreover, fighting almost entirely on their own, as two 
out of the three groupes belonging to the platoon (section) must 
inevitably do, once the attack 1s launched everything depends on 
the powers of leadership exhibited by the non-commissioned officer 
in command (chef de groupe). With the present eighteen months’ 
service law it is almost impossible to give these non-commissioned 
officers the necessary special training, and the fact that there is a 
great shortage of trained re-engaged men further complicates the 
task of the regimental officer. 
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Fortunately for themselves, our Allies are confirmed optimists, 
and what perhaps is of even more importance, the “ potlu”’ can 
generally se débrouller. A further effect of the eighteen months’ 
service law is to make it impossible to obtain a high standard of 
musketry or fire control, and this is another reason why the groupe 
de combat system is particularly suited to the French Army. 


Machine Guns.—In the attack the French employ their battalion 
machine guns (one company of three sections having four guns each, 
or 12 per company) very much as we employ our Lewis guns—that is, 
with the first attacking waves. Very seldom are the machine guns 
used for covering or barrage fire, and still more unusual is it to mass 
the guns of a regiment (three battalions) for some specific purpose. 
In theory each company is allotted a machine-gun section in the 
attack, but the battalion commander usually keeps the third, and 
the H.Q.*® sections, under his own control. The machine guns 
are regarded as part of the battalion, and, as such, must never 
be taken away from the control of the commanding officer. They 
must attack with the companies and take their chance in the advance 
like every one else, regardless of whether they are ever likely to 
reach the objective or be able to render effective aid to the first 
waves of the attacking troops. To stop and take advantage of some 
natural machine-gun position for useful covering fire is not part of 
the machine-gun section commander’s business, but, on the contrary, 
his job is to get his guns along as quickly as he can for the purpose 
of consolidating the captured positions and repelling counter- 
attacks. Ex-machine-gun officers may occasionally be heard to 
protest against sending their gun sections over too soon, and 
regardless of whether or not they will have a suitable field of fire 
from the captured objectives, but, as a general rule, the principles 
followed appear to be in opposition to those taught in our machine- 
gun corps at the end of the war. 

It is fully realized that machine-gun units thus employed are 
bound to suffer heavy casualties ; indeed, the French consider that 
it is unsafe to count upon more than 50 per cent. of the mechanical 
weapons (machine guns or fusils-mitrailleur, etc.) getting safely 
through and being able to be employed successfully after the initial 
advance. 

A French regiment usually attacks on a two-battalion front with 
the third battalion is support or reserve as the case may be.f 


® Non-fighting uni 
t The new organisation is to be three regiments (nine battalions) per division, 
and no brigade formations. 
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Working on the 50-per-cent. basis and with a captured front of 
some 500 yards in length, the attacking regiment would thus normally 
have at least a sub-section (two guns) per every 80 yards or so, to 
say nothing of the twelve guns of the supporting battalion in rear. 

That this is not considered sufficient is proved by the recent 
creation of thirteen regular (actif) machine-gun battalions and the 
preparation of cadres for about double that number of reserve 
machine-gun battalions to be organized on mobilization. These 
new units are rather stronger than a normal French infantry battalion, 
are armed with the heavy Hotchkiss machine gun and the mousqueton 
and bayonet, and will probably be supplied with light motor lorries. 
They will be used as Corps or Army troops, and, in fact, very much 
resemble our late Army machine-gun battalions organized in 1918. 

In the defence, the principles of employment differ little from 
that which was taught at Grantham towards the end of the war. 
Alternative hidden positions both for day and night ; guns in pairs 
pushed forward under cover of darkness and given a certain piece of 
ground to hold ; and the principle that a week’s idleness is amply 
compensated by ten minutes’ complete surprise. Attention is also 
given to belts and zones of cross and flanking fire, but targets are 
rarely, if ever, engaged at ranges over 800 yards, and covering fire 
by machine guns 1s not popular. 

The above remarks apply to machine guns belonging to infantry 
battalions, and it is to be presumed that the tactical employment of 
the new machine-gun units will be rather different. 

Towards the end of the war the French formed both brigade and 
divisional machine-gun companies in addition to, and quite apart 
from, the machine-gun companies in the infantry battalions, and it is 
probable that they would do so again, in spite of the new machine- 
gun battalion organization. 

The French infantry does not place the same reliance on the 
rifle and the Lewis gun (fusil mitratlleur) as we do, and this is one 
reason why its battalions continue to employ their machine guns in 
the manner indicated in these notes. 


The proposed canon d’accompagnement.—The French consider 
that the war has proved the necessity for a closer artillery support 
for attacking infantry than can be given by covering batteries, 
detached field guns, heavy trench mortars, ‘37 mm. guns or tanks 
of the existing type, and lay much stress on the fact that there must 
always be a period of considerable danger immediately after a success- 
ful infantry attack on account of the time required to move the 
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covering batteries forward and pick up new targets. In order to 
meet this difficulty attention is being paid to the possible solution 
provided by a canon d’accompagnement to advance with the battalion 
and which would (in theory) be able to reply to hostile artillery, to 
demolish machine-gun nests or to repel counter-attacks. The idea, 
however, is only in its infancy. 

The following expressions of considered opinion, noted by the 
author at different lectures and conferences may be of interest to 
students of post-war tactics. 

The first came from a distinguished staff officer and lecturer on 
tactics: ‘‘ Our principles to-day are the same as those practised by 
Napoleon, that is, to run certain risks in order to obtain and to keep 
the advantage of the initiative—an advantage which can only be won 
by a constant offensive forward movement.” 

The second was pronounced by a senior p.s.c. officer who com- 
manded both infantry and cavalry during the war: “To win one 
must hold the initiative and must attack, but if one attacks unsuccess- 
fully one runs a great risk of being beaten ; therefore, I say, attack 
by all means, but make sure you will win before you commit 
yourself,” 

The third of these opinions was that of a regimental colonel 
who commanded a dismounted cavalry regiment with conspicuous 
success for two years or more: “‘ It is folly to attack unless you are 
morally certain of being successful ; the development of firearms 
has greatly strengthened the power of the defence, and tired men, 
or men who have failed once, must be fed and rested before being 
asked to try again at the same objective.” 

These views were borne out by the following remarks of a well- 
known Army Commander: ‘ Do not launch your infantry until 
your artillery has made it impossible that it should meet with serious 
opposition on the actual ground to be captured. . 

“Never try to take more than you can hold, and instantly 
consolidate each successive hostile position that you capture.”’ 

From these axioms three things would seem to stand out 
very clearly: first, the predominating importance of the artillery 
preparation ; second, the opinion that in European warfare an un- 
successful offensive is generally too expensive, even if demanded 
by the exigencies of the general battle situation ; and third, that it is 
futile to capture positions which cannot be held. 

In the training for the offensive much attention is paid to instruc- 
tion in the attack with rolling barrage and in the consolidation of 
captured positions, and this last is another reason why the French 
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are so keen on sending forward their machine-gun sections with 
the first waves of attacking troops. In any case, it is certain that 
they are prepared to sacrifice a great deal during the advance with 
a view to the speedy establishment of strongly defended positions, 
and the modern French infantry attack might almost be described 
as the progressive occupation and consolidation of a series of hostile 
positions which have been more or less obliterated by the artillery 
preparation. 

Before the war the mot d’ordre of the French Army was that “a 
well-trained and well-led infantry can go anywhere.” 

To-day this axiom is admitted to be out of date, and the following 
has been substituted and may be taken as the common doctrine of 
the Army: “ If you cannot out-maneuvre the enemy, you must 
smash (écraser) him before you attack him.” 


Cavalry.—In 1914 the regulations governing the employment 
of the French cavalry were based largely on the lessons of the Man- 
churian Campaign, in which the Russian cavalry had played an 
important part, and dealt principally with mounted action in which 
shock tactics, rapidity of movement and the element of surprise 
were to be relied on to achieve short and successful actions. 

Dismounted training, which was hardly touched on, was con- 
sidered of quite secondary importance, and even when in action 
against entrenched infantry the French cavalry was instructed to 
rely on its mobility and on the charge. 

That the French cavalry fought as successfully as it did in 1914 
was largely due to the fact that many senior regimental cavalry 
officers foresaw the probable effect of the modern development of 
fire-power on cavalry tactics, and did not wait for orders to practise 
new forms of attack.® 


® The following changes in the armament of a French cavalry division since 
the war began are of interest :— 


1914 1920 
Plumed bright steel helmet .. .. Shrapnel helmet. 
Bright steel cuirass and highly-coloured 
uniform. .. French-grey service dress. 
Sword or lance and carbine, plus 90 rounds 
of S.A.A... ; .. The mousqueton and bayonet 
plus 300 rounds of ammu- 
nition. 
Machine guns .. et ee a 12 ay | Seah further increased 
to 78). 
Field guns ae ss “ ar 12 <a 24 
Automatic rifles fe si - ° ~. 200 (since further increased 
to 234). 
Armoured cars a ee ise ° ~- 36 


Aeroplanes... ea ae a ° ». 2 squadrons. 
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The urgent need for an increased element of stability made 
itself felt at the outset of the campaign, and by September, 1914, 
every cavalry division had been allotted an infantry battalion (in 
motor lorries), each cavalry regiment finding its own supports by 
dismounting one squadron and converting it into infantry. 

The constitution of a French cavalry corps as organized in 1918 
would have given Napoleon’s cavalry leaders furiously to think :— 

3 cavalry divisions complete with attached cyclist battalions, 

armoured car squadrons, batteries of F.A. and Flying Corps 
units. 

1 cavalry division dismounted ; 
and the following corps troops :— 

1 brigade of infantry, 

2 groups armoured cars, 

I company tanks, 

1 artillery regiment of 75’s, 

1 artillery regiment of 155’s, 

2 squadrons Flying Corps, 

2 companies engineers with bridging section, 

1 balloon section. 

Although they started the war imbued with the idea of mounted 
action and little else, the French cavalry quickly learned that modern 
infantry could rarely be charged with success, but, on the contrary, 
had to be fought on foot ; and against its loss of mobility the cavalry 
was able to count its increased range and independence of action, 
its enormously augmented fire-power and the fact that it was self- 
contained and self-supporting. 

As regards the useful employment of cavalry in future European 
warfare opinions are sharply divided, but in the French Army, at 
all events, what mounted troops there may be will most certainly 
always be employed in conjunction with armoured cars or fast light 
tanks; many students of modern warfare, indeed, foresee the 
ultimate formation of a fourth arm or “ composite light detachment ”’ 
based on the present organization of a French cavalry corps, and to 
comprise cavalry, fast tanks, armoured cars, field guns on lorries, 
cyclists (motor or otherwise) and aeroplanes.* ‘To obtain the best 
results in war, a peace-time organization and combined training for 
such “ light detachments ”’ would, of course, be necessary, and it is 
claimed that if every separate command or detached force had a 
“light detachment” or approximately one-eighth of the total 


® See Report on French Manceuvres in September, 1923, in use by “‘ Divisional 
Protection Troops.” 
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strength of the whole force, this mixed force could, in open warfare 
relieve the infantry of all protection, advance, flank and rear guard 
duties. 

Further, by virtue of the diversity of its elements, the “ light 
detachment ” could operate in any sort of country, and should be 
able to deal successfully with anything but a really large force, 
besides being of great value as a mobile reserve after general action 
had been joined. 

Certain it is that, owing to the increased range of modern artillery 
a pre-war advanced guard operating at a normal pre-war distance 
ahead of its main body, can no longer afford it protection from field- 
gun fire, and for this reason, if for no other, it will be necessary for 
advanced guards to fight much farther away from the troops they 
are covering. To do this they must be stronger than in the past, 
and, if this increase in strength is not to militate against the numbers 
of rifles and guns left with the main body, it will have to proceed 
from mechanical weapons mounted on very mobile vehicles such as 
armoured cars or light fast tanks. 

Meanwhile, the French trooper is being trained : 

(1) to regard his horse rather as valuable means of locomotion 

than a weapon ; 

(2) to expect normally to fight on foot ; 

(3) to be able to use every weapon, mechanical or otherwise, 
employed by the infantry ; 

(4) to be prepared to fight dismounted either in his ordinary 
troop and squadron formation, or in the infantry organiza- 
tion in depth, as applied to potential dismounted 
‘* battalions ” ; 

(5) to be able to scout, observe and report ; 

(6) to be able to charge with the sword or lance if, and when, a 
suitable target presents itself (normally not larger than a 
troop) ; 

(7) to reconnoitre ground or close country where tanks or 
armoured cars cannot penetrate and where aeroplanes 
cannot observe ; 

(8) to outflank and surprise the enemy by bursts of rapid 
machine-gun fire ; 

(9) to make long and rapid forced marches without undue 
exhaustion ; and 

(10) to work in harmony and close liaison with armoured cars. 


Armoured Cars.—In the French Army the armoured cars are 


» 
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under the cavalry, and their headquarters and training centre are 
at the Cavalry School at Saumur. In August, 1914, the French 
were using open touring cars for reconnaissance work, in which a 
Hotchkiss or a St. Etienne machine gun was usually carried for 
protection, but, early in September, 1914, two groups of specially 
protected cars were organized to deal with the German recon- 
naissances in the advance on Paris. The personnel of these groups 
were entirely naval, and the cars were armed either with a °37 anti- 
torpedo gun or with the St. Etienne machine gun. 

In 1916 the armoured cars were taken over by the cavalry, and 
the naval personnel were replaced by cavalrymen. 

During the war the armoured cars were organized in groups of 
g vehicles, 5 being machine-gun cars and 4 light-gun cars, gnd 
the groups were looked upon as “ light-motor-artillery,” the 
machine guns being for the protection of the *37 guns. 

Since then, however, the organization, strength and purpose of 
the armoured-car groups have changed, and the term squadron has 
been substituted for that of group. To-day the squadrons are 
allotted to the various cavalry divisions, two or more to each, and 
their mission is primarily to support the cavalry both on recon- 
naissance and in the attack, and to carry out long distance road 
reconnaissances, thus saving time and horse-flesh. During the war 
there were many occasions when armoured cars, either alone or 
when temporarily working with other troops, were able to render 
most valuable assistance, notably at the battle of the Yser in 1914, 
with the French cavalry near Bailleul in 1914, with the infantry at 
Chateau Thierry and in the historic action fought by a single group 
on the Chemin des Dames in 1918. In this last battle some 12 cars 
were able to hold up a whole German division for five hours by 
clever maneuvring on open roads. 

Thanks to their “ wireless,” armament and speed, the French 
armoured cars are considered to be of great value in distant recon- 
naissances and rear guard actions, and, as a mobile reserve, or even 
as S.A.A. carriers, should always have an important réle in modern 
warfare. 

Amongst the tactical principles governing their employment 
in France, are the following: (1) do not split up the tactical unit 
which is the section (4 cars); (2) keep moving if under possible 
observation ; (3) do not show yourself unnecessarily, but, on the 
contrary, seek for surprise ; (4) help the advanced elements by telling 
them the general situation ; (5) do not make the orders too hard and 
fast ; say what is to be done and leave the method to the section 
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commander ; (6) never lose a chance of getting a prisoner ; (7) always 
engage a low-flying enemy aeroplane ; (8) if possible, do not move 
your armoured cars in the darkness ; (9) keep your guns for enemy 
machine guns and use your Hotchkiss against men and aeroplanes ; 
(10) always have one car as a point d’apput when reconnoitring a 
village ; and (11) invariably maintain the closest liaison with the 
troops you are working with, and report as frequently as possible. 

The author has heard it said on more than one occasion that 
had we had a fair number of armoured cars available in March, 
1918, the Germans would not have reached Villers Bretonneux 
in ten days, and conversely that with 10 or 12 groups supported 
by cavalry and fast tanks, the enemy would very probably have 
got to Abbeville by the 7th of April. 


Tanks.—In the French Army there is no Tank Corps, and the 
training centre at Versailles and the various tank battalions, are 
under the Inspector of Infantry Training for some things, and have 
to do with the Artillery Branch at the Ministry for others. 

In France, as in other countries, the tank has many fervent 
partisans who see in it the answer to every tactical problem, and 
General Estienne, until recently Inspecteur des Chars de Combat, 
is not only a tremendous believer in their future importance, but is 
also of opinion that all horse-drawn transport will eventually have 
to be replaced by tractors capable of running both on wheels and 
caterpillars, and that in the next European war the functions of the 
cavalry will be performed by fast light tanks and armoured cars. 
Battle tanks directed by wireless, carrier tanks conveying the attack- 
ing infantry, supply tanks bringing up ammunition and evacuating 
wounded and battalions of fast scouting tanks form part of this 
vision of the future, but, in most European countries at all events, 
the number and size of the tanks that an army can usefully employ 
will obviously be limited by the capacity and strength of the roads 
and bridges in the theatre of war, as well as by the supply of oil, 
and it 1s the author’s impression that our Allies have not progressed 
much beyond the point they reached in 1919, either with regard to 
construction or employment. 

The following axioms or directives have been laid down by the 
Tank Training Centre, and now form part of the official doctrine :— 

(1) the task allotted to the tanks ought to be able to be carried 

out, no matter what the condition of the battlefield may be 
or in what strength the enemy may be found ; 

(2) no single type of tank is able to meet all requirements ; 
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(3) the decisive infantry attack should follow behind and in the 
path made by the battle tanks, across every sort of obstacle ; 
this path will also be useful to the artillery, whether horse 
or tractor drawn ; 

(4) the tank is essentially a weapon for the offensive ; 

(5) the general plan of action for the infantry must not be 
modified on account of the presence of tanks, which are 
but an additional premium placed in the hand of the 
general directing the operations, and, moreover, should 
be one that the infantry can carry out successfully, even if 
deprived of the promised assistance of the tanks ; 

(6) do not forget that well-directed hostile artillery fire, unfore- 
seen, natural and artificial anti-tank defences, or engine 
trouble may neutralize the whole of the tanks in any 
particular operation ; 

(7) the difficulties of observation and of maintaining direction 
render the tank ineffective at more than 300 yards range ; 

(8) if tanks are allowed to appear prematurely, they will warn 
the enemy that an important attack is to be made, will 
draw shell-fire and so cause confusion and losses ; 

(9) tanks should be used in mass, on a wide front, and should 
appear simultaneously along the whole line of battle ; 

(10) there are seldom likely to be enough tanks to please every- 
body, and to the formation upon whose attack appears to 
depend the success of the major operation should be allotted 
as many tanks as are considered necessary to guarantee its 
Success ; | 

(11) the two moments when the tanks can be of most value to 
the attacking infantry are when its successful advance has 
taken it beyond the protection of its covering artillery, and 
when, the attack having succeeded, the necessity for 
exploiting the initial success is of paramount importance ; 

(12) tanks should not be employed in small operations or in 
narrow zones of attack, because they run too much risk 
from adjacent enemy artillery ; 

(13) it is of the utmost importance that tank officers and infantry 
battalion commanders should be given ample time to study 
and prepare their combined attack ; 

(14) a combined attack by tanks and infantry cannot be im- 
provised on the spot or during the action, but must depend 
for its success on a close prepared cooperation and liaison 
between the two arms ; 
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(15) the tank unit commander must be placed completely under 
the orders of the O.C. the corresponding infantry unit ; 

(16) the tank officer must have time to reconnoitre and report 
on the ground from the technical point of view of his arm ; 

(17) tanks are not intended for the passive defensive, and in no 
circumstances should a tank ever be used as a stationary 
blockhouse ; 

(18) it is most important that regimental officers should under- 
stand how a tank fights, for a tank unit may be placed under 
the orders of the O.C. a cavalry squadron or an infantry 
company for or during some particular action, and, 
without this knowledge, it is obvious that the best results 
cannot be obtained ; 

(19) generally speaking, 75 tanks should be allotted to a division 
in the attack, and 25 to a brigade (French regiment) ; 

(20) if adequate cover is available at their jumping off positions, 
an attack with tanks may take place at any time, but, if 
the reverse is the case, it must be made at dawn, unless the 
Higher Command is able to provide a heavy smoke screen ; 

(21) where there is no preliminary bombardment before a com- 
bined attack on a heavily fortified enemy position, the 
tanks should start off in front of the infantry ; 

(22) by reason of its comparative helplessness the value of a 
single tank working alone is nil, and for this reason a section 
(5 tanks), suddenly confronted by several of an enemy’s 
strong points, should deal with them by a succession of 
concentrations instead of attacking them simultaneously ; 
and 

(23) when the operation orders include a pause on a captured 
position, the tanks must not stop in their battle formation 
in front of the infantry holding the captured line, but 
should retire to whatever cover they can get, and wait there 
till the advance begins again. A stationary tank draws 
artillery fire from every battery within range, and, although 
the infantry may not like parting with its tanks, such a 
separation is desirable in the interest of both arms. 

Rightly or wrongly the partisans of the tank in France attribute 

50 per cent. of the blame for the failures that attended their earlier 
efforts in the war to bad staff work by higher formations, lack of 
understanding and liaison between tanks and infantry, and to the 
fact that generals knew very little about the new weapon. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that in spite of everything that 
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has been done to solve the problem during the last four years, the 
question of how the infantry is to communicate with the tanks 
in action is exactly where it was in 1918. When it is also remem- 
bered that a tank is always deaf and half blind, puts a tremendous 
strain upon its crew, 1s very expensive to build, presents a large 
target, if sufficiently protected is slow, and if fast and light can be 
riddled by armour-piercing bullets—it 1s perhaps not surprising 
that the French do not appear to be as enthusiastic about the 
heavy tank as the experts would wish them to be. The question of 
the light fast tank, however, is being carefully studied, and the 
recent Citroen trials in the Sahara have given much satisfaction. 

At a lecture to senior officers, the lecturer, a very distinguished 
tank expert, ended his discourse with the following words: “ and 
I would ask you to remember, gentlemen, that when a tank has 
broken down, an order will not make it advance. No, not even a 
woritten order.”’ 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT WAR® 


NO. 2. THE 16TH BATTALION, THE MANCHESTER 
REGIMENT, AT THE BATTLE OF ST. QUENTIN, 
THE 21st OF MARCH, 1918 


(With Maps) 


ON the evening of the 18th of March, 1918, the goth Brigade took 
over the left sector of the line held by the 30th Division in the 
centre of the XVIII Corps front opposite St. Quentin. The 
positions occupied by the Brigade were typical of the Fifth Army 
defences—organized in depth, and planned to effect the utmost 
economy in men whilst employing to the best advantage the fire- 
power of rifle, mortar, Lewis gun and Vickers gun. 

The 16th Manchester Regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilfrith Elstob, D.S.O., M.C., manned the “ forward zone.” ‘‘A” 
Company and “ B” Company, on the right and left respectively, 
held the “ line of observation ” and the “ line of resistance.” ‘The 
former—the titular British front line—consisted of a chain of sentry 
groups, the eyes of the Battalion. They had definite orders to with- 
draw when a hostile infantry attack was launched. The latter was 
a series of strong posts, established chequer-wise along the general 
line. ‘Two six-inch mortars and several Vickers guns were dis- 
tributed among these posts which had to sustain the first shock of 
the enemy’s assault. On and round Manchester Hill in rear was 
Manchester Redoubt, designed to support the posts in front of it, 
and also to protect the forward batteries. The redoubt had deep 
dug-outs and was organized for all-round resistance ; its approaches 
were heavily wired, and it contained ammunition—180 rounds for 
the two trench mortars—and supplies for four days. The garrison 
consisted of ““D” Company and Battalion headquarters, which, 
with the personnel of two Vickers guns and the trench mortar de- 
tachment, amounted to about 200 men. ‘‘ C” Company formed 

* The first of these incidents, “ The Story of ‘D’ Battery, 2soth Brigade, 
R.F.A., in the Battle of the Aisne, 1918,” appeared in the Army Quarterly, 


January, 1924. 
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the mobile reserve for counter-attack, and was disposed with two 
platoons north of the redoubt in the hamlet of Francilly-Selency, and 
two platoons near the railway on the other flank. 

The redoubt was only one of a chain of such works. Nearly a 
mile away to the right, at l’Epine de Dallon, on the St. Quentin— 
Ham road, was another, manned—on the day of battle—by the 
2nd Battalion the Wiltshire Regiment of the 21st Brigade ; about the 
same distance away on the left was the redoubt in the area of the 
186th Brigade, 61st Division. 

The 16th Manchesters went into the line with 21 officers and 
620 men, as was the practice of battalions at this time. The frontage 
occupied was about 2,000 yards in extent, and the eastern edge of the 
“battle zone ” was quite a mile and a half in rear of Manchester 
Redoubt, the task of the troops in the ‘‘ forward zone” being to 
hold on as long as possible in order to delay and disorganize the 
enemy’s attack. They had not to think of retirement. Bearing in 
mind that a devastating bombardment would, inevitably, precede 
any such attack on a large scale, it will be seen that the réle of the 
16th Manchesters—in common with that of the other battalions 
holding the British “‘ forward zone ’’—was rather in the nature of a 
forlorn hope. 

It remains to describe the arrangements for artillery support 
of the “ forward zone.” The S.O.S. signal indicating that the enemy 
had left his trenches to attack, would bring down a protective 
barrage outside the “line of observation.” Three minutes later 
the barrage would lift back to protect the “‘ line of resistance,” the 
communication trenches being left uncovered for twenty minutes. 
A special signal from Manchester Redoubt would bring the barrage 
back to a line on either side of the redoubt, leaving the trenches in 
its vicinity as free from fire as possible. 

On the 18th of March the weather was hot and oppressive, but 
rain fell heavily early the next morning and continued for most of 
the day. The enemy was very quiet. In the evening the divisional 
commander held a conference of brigadiers to ensure that everything 
should be in readiness to parry the expected German blow. Strong 
patrols were ordered to be sent out in case the enemy attempted to 
clear No Man’s Land before his bombardment began ; all gaps in 
the wire were to be closed except those actually in use, and these 
were to be the care of special sections which were to close them as 
soon as the attack developed ; and all protective measures against 
gas were ordered to receive special attention. With regard to the 
anticipated gas shelling of the redoubts and other confined localities, 
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it was left to the discretion of local commanders to move out the 
garrisons if such a course seemed advisable. 

At 10 p.m. on the 19th of March 3,000 gas drums were fired into 
St. Quentin by the XVIII Corps— 4oo of them from the front of 
the Manchesters—while the British gunners carried on their usual 
harassing fire. The German reply was negligible. 

The 2oth of March was a dull and rainy day. Everything had 
been done that could be done to prepare for the German assault. 
At 10 p.m, the 2/6 Royal Warwickshire Regiment sent up two 
whole companies to raid the German line from the 61st Division 
front on the left of the Manchesters. This operation was a success. 
Fifteen prisoners and three machine guns were brought back and 
a new German division was identified. 

At 2 a.m. on the 21st, a Manchester patrol which approached the 
German salient could discover no sign of activity. At half-past . 
two the British artillery began to fire counter-preparation. 

It was at twenty minutes to five that the German guns opened 
with gas and high explosive upon front and back areas and battery 
positions. At first the rain of gas shells was heaviest upon the ground 
between the outpost line and the Manchester “‘ line of resistance.’’ 
No S.O:S. signal was sent up at this time, for the adequate reason 
that there were no signs of a German infantry advance; but at 
4.53 a.m. the British barrage came down beyond the “line of 
observation.” Three minutes later, according to plan, it was brought 
back to cover the “ line of resistance.” 

When the morning broke, in heavy fog, which made it impossible 
to see 50 yards, the German bombardment seemed to increase in 
violence. Gas shelling was now heavy on Manchester Redoubt, 
but Colonel Elstob was able to report “ all correct ’’ at half-past six. 
The buried cable which connected his headquarters with that of 
the Brigade at Vaux still held, and communication was maintained 
for many hours. 

The Germans claim that the fog hampered their advance. In 
some respects this may have been so, but it blinded the British 
defence and spelt disaster in the forward zone. 

Before nine o’clock the gas-shelling of Manchester Redoubt 
had ceased, and the gas was clearing away ; but a German barrage 
of H.E. shell was now directed upon the redoubt and extended 
northward to Francilly, where two platoons of ‘‘ C ’”” Company— 
or what survived of them—still waited. No hostile infantry had 
yet appeared. 

It would appear that the enemy’s attack opposite the 3oth 
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Division was not launched much before 10 a.m., when the soth 
Division,* consisting of the 39th Fusilier and the 53rd and 158th 
Regiments, advanced against the front held by the Manchesters, 
while the 45th Division,* with its left on the St. Quentin Canal, 
thrust at the 2nd Wiltshires. Even so, survivors of the Manchesters 
state that their line was never attacked from the front. 

About 11 a.m. large bodies of German troops who had followed 
the low ground round both flanks of the Manchesters’ “line of 
resistance ’’ assailed Manchester Redoubt, which was soon hard 
pressed on all sides. Under cover of the fog the enemy crept 
forward up the sunken roads to within bombing distance of the 
defenders. At one point he broke in, but was promptly driven out 
again. On both sides German troops were soon streaming past 
towards the battle zone, and it was at this time that Colonel Elstob 
asked for the redoubt barrage which was put down after some delay. 

These advances from the right and left rear had overwhelmed 
the platoons of “C ”’ Company north and south of the redoubt. 
And now those of *‘ A ”’ and “* B ’’ Companies who had survived the 
bombardment and were holding on in the line of resistance were 
assailed from flanks and rear. Unfortunately, the British barrage, 
put down on either side of the redoubt, caught some of the posts 
in this line, but the Manchester men fought it out where they stood. 
Company and platoon commanders destroyed their papers before all 
resistance was at an end ; a few survivors escaped in the confusion 
and the fog. 

There remained Manchester Redoubt. Before noon the German 
artillery was shelling Savy and the front edge of the battle zone 
which ran just west of that village. Colonel Elstob had already 
assured his brigadier that he would hold on to the end. He was 
the very inspiration of the defence, and fought a great fight of his 
" own, using revolver, rifle, or grenade as best suited the work of the 
moment. One attack of the German bombers he drove back 
unaided ; he carried ammunition under heavy fire. 

The fog had now cleared to some extent, and the rest of the 
goth Brigade were soon at grips with the enemy in the battle zone. 
Before 1 p.m. a message was dispatched to Colonel Elstob, con- 
veying the thanks of the divisional and corps commanders, and 
informing him that all the redoubts on the corps front were still 
intact. This message was acknowledged and regular reports con- 

® These two divisions were followed by two others—all of the German 


IX Corps, Eighteenth Army—but the latter do not appear to have been engaged 
until very late in the day. 
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tinued to come through, but the end of the struggle was in sight. 
The gallant commander of Manchester Redoubt had already been 
wounded twice, and most of his men were hit. His two Vickers 
guns were out of action: the trench mortars had fired all their 
ammunition.* At 2.38 p.m. he sent information that German 
artillery and cavalry were massing north of the Savy road. His last 
message was received at 3.22. When the Redoubt actually fell is 
not known, but it is certain that it was one of the last—probably 
the last—of the corps redoubts to fall. 

Modern war has shown that the British aptitude for fighting a 
‘* soldier’s battle ” is as great as ever, and that its value in the field 
does not decrease with time. The 16th Manchesters are worthy 
to rank with the men of Waterloo and Inkermann and of Ypres in 
1914. The posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to Colonel 
Elstob honours all who fought and fell with him. 

® The trench mortar detachment was told to break through and reach the 


battle zone, if possible. This was done, the officer in command coming back 
wounded. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT GROUND DEFENCES 
By Captain K. M. Locn, M.C., R.A. 


THE influence of aircraft on future warfare has recently been the 
subject of wide discussion in the Press and elsewhere. Extrava- 
gances apart, a sufficiently gloomy picture has been drawn of man, 
the land animal, a prey to ravening aerial wolves. It has further 
generally been accepted in these discussions that the progress of 
science will only add to the land animal’s embarrassment. What 
small reference has been made to ground A.A. defences has generally 
been of a disparaging if not very accurate nature. It is proposed 
in this article to set out briefly the case for ground defences—not 
the somewhat crude defences of the recent war, but a ground 
organization in which all A.A. measures are exploited to the full, 
and are arranged on a cooperative plan. The subject-matter will 
chiefly refer to the A.A. defence of an army in the field, but 
some of it will have a wider application to the defence of towns, 
ships, etc. 

Leaving out the general process of obtaining aerial superiority 
by our own aircraft,* A.A. defence resolves itself into two categories, 
active and passive. The active means of A.A. defence are: (1) 
aeroplanes ; (2) A.A. guns; (3) machine guns, light guns, and, 
under exceptional circumstances, small arms. 

By night the action of all these weapons of defence requires the - 
assistance of searchlights and their adjunct the sound-locator.f 

The passive means of A.A. defence are: (1) aerial obstacles 


® It does not seem that any degree of aerial superiority likely to be obtained 
in the field in practice, will render a force immune from air attack. The history 
of the operations on the British Front from the 8th of August, 1918, onwards, 
shows that, in spite of our superiority in aircraft, as soon as the German defence 
recovered from surprise, a large number of hostile machines crossed the line. 
See ‘‘ The Story of the Fourth Army,” by Major-General Sir A. Montgomery. 

t It is not proposed to discuss the action of A.A. defence aeroplanes in this 
article. A squadron of night fighters in France, in conjunction with some 
excellently handled searchlights, did sufficiently good work in 1918 to show the 
possibilities of this nature of defence under favourable circumstances. 
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such as balloon aprons, nets, etc.; (2) concealment, by which 1s 
implied everything from elaborate camouflage to merely taking 
cover and avoiding movement; and (3) protective dispositions. 
(See later.) 

Before entering into the details of active air defence the writer 
first proposes to describe in non-technical terms the problems 
which have to be solved in order to hit an aeroplane. 

These problems, from the point of view of the gunner, are three in 
number, viz. : 

(1) the determination of the present position of the target, t.e. 

its position when the gun is fired ; 

(2) the determination of the future position of the target, 1.e. 

the point in space at which it is proposed to hit the target. 
One somewhat optimistic inventor called it the “ point 
of destruction”; and 

(3) the gunnery elements necessary to burst a shell at this future 

position. These elements partake of the gunner’s “ black 
magic,” so will not be discussed in detail. Suffice it to 
say that the difficulties of the problem have been largely 
overcome. 

A moment’s thought will show that the above problems apply to 
land targets, except that in the case of land targets the present and 
future positions are usually the same. 

In A.A. gunnery these problems have to be solved very rapidly, 
and as regards the future position certain assumptions have to be 
made. 

A prediction of some fifteen seconds has to be made, and failing 
a concise knowledge of fourth dimensional time space, it is necessary 
to assume during this period that the target will proceed on a constant 
course, and at a constant speed. How far this assumption is justified 
will be discussed later. 

A short history of A.A. artillery will show what difficulties had 
to be contended with, and how in the last war none of the above 
problems were solved in a satisfactory way. 

The first mention of an A.A. gun took the form of a demand for 
a gun to fire on the balloons escaping from Paris during the siege of 
1871. 

It may be said, however, that it was the advent of the Zeppelin 
which first brought out the necessity for an A.A. gun as understood 
to-day. 

In 1914, the Germans had several A.A. units and an A.A. equip- 
ment had been studied by the French, but was still in the experi- 
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mental stage. In general, it may be said that no serious attempt 
had been made to cope with the problem. 

At the beginning of the war, when the necessity at once arose 
for an A.A. gun, the authorities sent out the 1-pdr. pompom 
equipments. These proved generally unsatisfactory both as regards 
range and construction. The next step was to mount several 
13-pdr. 6 cwt. Horse Artillery guns on special lorry mountings. 
These equipments, though crude, were a great advance on the 
pompom, and certainly contributed to drive the aeroplanes up. 
Little or no progress had, however, been made in the real appreciation 
of the problem or in the construction of suitable calculating instru- 
ments. 

The history of 1915 merely shows more guns coming out of a 
slightly better pattern. At home the Zeppelin raids were, to a 
large extent, absorbing what time and material could be devoted to 
the problem. There were still no instruments of value, but con- 
siderable practical experience had been gained. 

In 1916, an increased effort was made to cope with the problem. 
More guns were sent out and the first attempts at an A.A. organiza- 
tion were made. Hitherto isolated sections had been the rule, and 
often these had to be split up into single guns. 

The situation improved rapidly in 1917, and the organization 
of the A.A. defences into Army groups proved a great advance. 
More guns and also searchlights arrived, and instruments of a fairly 
satisfactory nature came into supply. Sufficient guns were available 
to form back area defences, a necessity forced on us by the night 
bombing activities of the enemy. 

At home aeroplane raids on London led to an elaborate system 
of defences being set up. They gradually spread out from the 
London area along the south and east coast. 

As the war went on the average height of flying became greater. 
It is not unfair to attribute the necessity for this in part to the 
increase of efficiency in the A.A. defences. 

Late in 1917 the necessity for A.A. guns of longer range made 
itself felt. Unfortunately, the demands of the anti-submarine 
campaign absorbed the supply of guns of the right type. 

In 1918 were seen the results of the improvement in organization, 
knowledge and instruments. On certain parts of the British front 
it now became rare to get a target low enough for the fire of the 
guns of the period to reach. Considerable advance, too, was made 
in the searchlight work during this year. The guns and lights, 
however, still did not possess the necessary mobility off roads for 
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keeping up with the final advance to the extent which was 
desirable. 

At home progress was also made, and the London area became a 
more and more formidable obstacle to the invader. It must be 
remembered that at home there were also a large number of aeroplanes 
employed in connection with the A.A. defences. Owing to the 
special difficulties of searchlight work in a town area, and the general 
atmospheric conditions, the invaders were not often illuminated. 
Hence the opportunities for the defending aeroplane were com- 
paratively few. It became a question of barrage work by guns, 
which, on the whole, produced better results than could have been 
expected. The guns were responsible for the first aeroplane 
brought down in England, and for quite a fair percentage of the 
total number of the machines brought down at home. 

The lessons to be learnt from the above short history seem to be 
as follows :— 

(1) It is difficult to build up a new science such as A.A. defence 
during the stress of a war. The mass production of 
equipment and instruments of new design 1s a matter of 
great difficulty. It may take eighteen months or more to 
produce what is required, and by that time the whole 
aspect of the problem may have changed. 

(2) Somewhat extravagant hopes were formed of the capabilities 
of the 13-pdr. in 1914. Because the front was not littered 
with the débris of hostile machines, a reaction took place, 
and A.A. work came in for somewhat harsh criticism, 
reacting unfavourably on progress. “ L’art est difficile, 
la critique est aisée.”’ 

(3) If a new branch of the Service is formed it must have a 
proper organization ab initio. A great deal of ingenuity, 
and often a high standard of efficiency, was shown in the 
handling of the old A.A. sections, but it was not until 
the formation of groups in 1917 that these efforts were in 
any way coordinated and standardized. . 

(4) In spite of the fact that the general tendency of air pilots was 
to fly higher, an increasing number was brought down each 
year, and at a lower average expenditure of ammunition. 

The instruments issued during the war did not solve any of the 
problems of A.A. fire satisfactorily. All that can be said is that the 
introduction of certain instruments, offering a partial solution, 
showed immediate results in the increased number of hits. It is 
difficult to arrive at exact figures, but it appears that of the machines 
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brought down in 1918, between one in ten and one in fourteen were 
due to A.A. fire.® 


A.A. WorK SINCE THE WAR 


Although entirely suitable instruments were not produced during 
the war, considerable progress, nevertheless, was made in theory. 
The period since the war has not been unfruitful in this respect 
or as regards practice. At the recent practice camp excellent 
results were obtained with certain instruments, even with com- 
paratively untrained men. Further, the present gun, within the 
limits of its range, is an extremely handy weapon with a high rate 
of fire. 

A.A. artillery has come up against the universal trouble of lack 
of mobility. ‘The cross-country tractor seems to offer the solution. 

Assuming a not unreasonable accuracy in our instruments 
(3 per cent. in height-finding, 5 per cent. in the prediction of deflec- 
tions for travel of target), we are driven to conclude by simple 
mathematical reasoning that the odds of a hit with the first salvo 
of a four-gun battery against a target flying at 10,000 feet is of the 
nature of fifteen to one against. 

This implies a target flying on a constant course, and not varying 
in speed more than about 10 per cent. 

It may be argued with some fairness that the aeroplane will always 
“* jink ” and defeat any but a fourth dimensional intelligence. 

It must, however, be remembered that the time during which 
it is required for the assumption to hold good is comparatively 
short and likely to become shorter with guns possessing better 
ballistic properties. After all, how often do we see on peace 


® The results of A.A. fire should be judged more on the extent to which the 
presence of A.A. guns hampered the action of aircraft rather than on the number 
of machines definitely brought down. 

A few es showing the results in 1918 may prove of interest. Our own 
figures may be taken as fairly accurate. The fall of a machine was not generally 
attributed to A.A. fire until most other possibilities had been ruled out. 

In 1918 about 200 machines were brought down by A.A. guns, at an expenditure 
of about 4,000 rounds each. The official figures for our guns in France alone 
show 176 up to August. The average expenditure of ammunition per machine 
brought down shows a continual improvement. 

The best month shows 40 machines, at an expenditure of 1,800 rounds each. 
Further, throughout, these results were obtained without adequate instruments. 

Hamptman Seydel, O.C., 2oth Flakgrappe, quotes the German figures as 
follows :—May, 72; June, 92; July, 69; August, 62; September, 125. 

It is not clear on what returns these figures are based, but there is no reason 
not to accept the fact that a large number of machines was brought down during 
this period when there was considerable Allied aerial activity over the hostile lines. 
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manceuvres and exercises the aeroplane change course every ten or 
fifteen seconds ? 

Further, there are cases when irregular change of course will 
interfere with the efficiency of the aeroplane. It is difficult to see a 
large formation of machines changing course quickly. 

Bombing, except of the wild rush, surprise type, requires steady 
flight over a certain period of time. 

The work of the reconnaissance and photographing machine 
will not be rendered easier by continuous fear of shell fire: 

However, in order not to put forward too extravagant claims, 
it is suggested that A.A. fire in future will punish severely the pilot 
who dares to fly on a straight course. 

Further, accurate A.A. fire has a very great moral effect. The 
pilot has none of the excitement of a fight with an enemy—merely 
unpleasant flashes of flame bursting round the machine. The wild 
shooting, which was so often seen during the war, may have been 
diverting for the pilot to watch, but close bursts of fire must be less 
amusing. ‘The loss of a machine every few days from the enemy’s 
ground defences should soon have a very severe moral effect on a 


squadron. 


THE use OF A.A. MACHINE Guns, LIGHT GUNS, ETC.® 


There are to-day two weapons confronted with which the man 
on foot feels at a grave disadvantage, even to the extent of regarding 
them as invincible. These weapons are the tank and the aeroplane. 
In the opinion of the writer the tank menace is the more alarming 
and the more difficult to cope with. Although A.A. gunners have 
certain difficulties when firing at low-flying aeroplanes, there are 
occasions when targets of this nature are very easy to engage. For 
the most part, however, the low-flying machine must be engaged by 
machine guns and weapons of that nature. 

The problems to be solved remain the same, all working up to 
placing a bullet at the future position of the target. ‘The vulnerable 
part of the target may be assumed to be about the size of a black- 
board. In the forward area A.A. sight the principle adopted has 
been to make a prediction along the course of the target correspond- 
ing to an average speed and time of flight. The dispersion of the 
bullets and the rapid rate of fire are used to absorb errors of calcu- 
lation of these factors within quite broad limits. For short ranges, 

© In the following remarks the writer assumes that the machine guns and light 


guns are provided with suitable mountings for A.A. work, t.e. that they are ready 
for action in a few seconds. 
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the principle which might be called ‘‘ the squirt gun ” principle is, 
on the whole, quite sound,® and, if the operator is well trained, the 
results should be good. It is curious to note that a device similar 
to this A.A. sight is now advertized for use with shot guns. There 
seems no reason why many bad shots should not by this means find 
the future position of a pheasant which would otherwise fly away 
unharmed. 

If the sight is suitable for A.A. work, to what then can we attribute 
the comparative immunity of low-flying aircraft during the war ? 
It may be summed up in lack of organization, lack of training, 
unsuitable mounting and a morbid fear of anything flying in the air. 

Experience of the war shows that in units in which attention was 
given to A.A. work good results were obtained. In fact, it must 
be admitted that pilots on the whole feared the machine gun and 
light gun more than the A.A. gun. 

The difficulty of A.A. work of this nature is to control the fire 
so as to avoid immense expenditure of ammunition at targets out 
of range. Further, in certain cases, concealment, especially by night, 
may be the best protection from aircraft. But continuous hiding 
from an enemy is bad for moral. Although fire from individual 
rifles cannot be encouraged, yet, strange as it may seem, low-flying 
aircraft sometimes offer a good target to a single rfleman. For 
instance, in the case of a machine flying at a low height directly 
away from a man (who probably has not been seen by the aeroplane), 
the pilot’s back will to all intents and purposes be a stationary target 
for some five seconds. The writer has personal experience of at 
least three targets of this nature, but, as in other forms of shooting, 
the best shots come when one is without a gun. 

It is not suggested that individuals should be encouraged to fire 
at machines without some form of control, but the instance has 
been quoted as showing that the low-flying target is not necessarily 
a difficult one. 

The low-flying machine can counter the A.A. efforts by 
armour, but this only starts the old contest of gun versus armour, 
and under terms disadvantageous to the aeroplane owing to gravity. 

The general lessons to be learnt as regards A.A. work with small- 
bore weapons seem to be : 

(1) A.A. machine and light guns possess a very good chance of 
hitting the aeroplane in a vital spot. On the whole, the gun fired 


© It should be noted that as soon as fire at aeroplanes is attempted at long 
ranges, 2 sight with a single fixed setting will answer the problem sufficiently 
accurately. 
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from the stationary platform should defeat the gun fired from a 
moving one. 

(2) A good organization is necessary and good training, the 
mounting must be capable of being brought into action in a few 
seconds. 

(3) The air has been defined as an open flank. Units at rest 
must put out A.A. outposts, and on the move must have A.A. guards 
for this open flank. 

(4) Ground units must not be hypnotized by the presence of 
aircraft. We must not behave like a covey of partridges when a 
hawk hovers over the field. Concealment by all means, but also 
let us “ have back at” the aeroplane, let there be a sting in our 
tail. 
One would like to instil in the soldier the desire to have a shot at 
amachine. One would like to hear Private X. complaining bitterly 
of having “‘ missed a sitter.” ‘“ L’audace et toujours de l’audace.” 


Tue TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF Various ACTIVE A.A. MEASURES 


It is now proposed to consider a few simple tactical situations 
as regards active A.A. measures : 

(1) A force of all arms on the move. 

(a) A.A. guns on flanks covering march route, and sections 
leap-frogging as the march progresses. 

(6) The march route piquetted with A.A. machine or light 
gun groups. 

(c) Light guns with units on the march ready for action at a 
few seconds’ notice. 

It should be noted that to attack a column on a road the aeroplane 
must approach a point having some relation to the road. Its 
freedom in space is thus confined to a certain degree. This all 
helps in A.A. work, especially the A.A. gunner, who should know 
the ground ranges to any point on the road. 

(2) Units at rest—A.A. outposts must be put out at once. In 
cases of a division at rest units belonging to various arms of the 
Service may well find themselves grouped together. Coordination 
of the ‘‘ lay out ” of the A.A. outposts will then have to be under- 
taken. The general principle is one of area defence, that is being 
able to bring fire to bear all over the area. In practice, certain spots 
such as watering places, may require specially reinforced A.A. 
defence. 

(3) Defence of a bridge or defile—Here we have a case where the 
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attack necessitates the aeroplane approaching the objective within 
certain fairly well-defined limits. In addition to the ordinary 
methods of fire, barrage fire can be resorted to. The impression 
seems prevalent that if machines fly low enough they will be immune 
from danger. A barrage of four A.A. guns disposed to fire as low 
as possible (just avoiding shelling the bridge), supplemented by a 
dozen automatic weapons, can produce a bullet density over a small 
area likely to be very dangerous to the attacker. ‘The main essential 
is here again, sound organization of the defence. 


In a short article space prevents touching on anything but the 
broad principles of the subject, which is one of considerable 
magnitude. The above examples discussed in quite a general 
manner should, it is hoped, give an idea as to the “ lay out ” and work 
of A.A. active defences with an army in the field. 


Tue Scope OF OFFENSIVE ACTION OF THE AEROPLANE 


Before discussing questions of passive A.A. defence, it will be 
as well to describe in non-technical terms the problems and diffi- 
culties facing an aeroplane bent on offensive action. 

The duties of aeroplanes in the field can roughly be divided 
into (1) reconnaissance and artillery work ; and (2) bombing and 
machine-gunning. 

As regards an army in the field the first class of duty 1s the one 
which is most likely to exert a marked influence on the campaign. 
Its efficacy can, generally speaking, be countered by concealment 
and by an army’s employment of its own machines and A.A. guns. 
Too much importance, however, has hitherto been attached to the 
direct offensive action of an aeroplane in view of the following 
considerations :— 

Machine-Gunning.—It must be remembered that a machine 
travelling at 120 miles per hour is moving at a rate of 60 yards per 
second. Hence, if a machine gun is fired from an aeroplane at a 
rate of 600 rounds per minute, one bullet is discharged every six 
yards of flight. This does not represent a great bullet density. 
Even assuming an attempt to concentrate this fire from the unsteady 
platform, the advantage should still rest with the machine gun fired 
from the fixed platform on the ground. Its moral effect has been 
the chief cause in the past of the comparative immunity enjoyed 
by a low-flying aeroplane. 
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Bombing.—From time to time stories are heard of what might 
be called “ pin-point bombing.” What really are the problems 
confronting the bomber? In many ways they are analogous to 
those of the A.A. gunner. Leaving out, for the moment, ballistic 
considerations, let us consider a bomb launched from a machine, 
and the factors to be determined in order to hit an object. The 
bomb is projected forward with the horizontal velocity of the 
machine. This velocity, if constant, can readily be determined as 
a setting for the sighting apparatus. The next factor is the time of 
flight of the bomb, which depends upon the height from which it is 
discharged. The height will be known within fairly narrow limits, 
and hence our second factor is readily obtained. We now calculate 
our setting, but, at the moment of discharge, the sight setting 
calculated must clearly be set from the true horizontal (consider any 
gunnery or musketry problem as regards setting sights for range). 
Further, there is only one point in space at which the bomb can be 
discharged from a machine at a given height, at a given speed, and 
on a given course. If an error of one-tenth of a second is made in 
the estimation of the moment of discharge, the point of impact will 
be displaced six yards if the machine is moving at 120 miles per 
hour. 

Lastly, there are ballistic errors during the fall of the bomb. 
These errors are the common lot to a greater or lesser degree of 
every one concerned with throwing missiles at targets, be he airman, 
gunner or the cave man hurling a stone at a rabbit. 

In the case of a machine diving at an object, it is clear that its 
speed and height are altering. (Without labouring the point, in 
this case we must take into consideration the vertical component 
of the velocity of projection of the bomb, a not readily calculated 
factor, but one which for low bombing may introduce a large error.) 
This form of bombing must of necessity be a matter of individual 
skill rather than of elaborate calculation. In favour of the bomber 
we must allow him the radius of effect of the bomb. 

In general, it may be said that a target the size of a single vehicle 
has not much to fear from a direct hit by bombing. Even the 
destruction of a bridge by bombing is an operation of considerable 
delicacy, apart from the efforts of any active ground defence. 

The use of gas bombs appears on the face of it to provide the 
most difficult problem for ground troops to cope with. But adequate 
anti-gas measures, whether the gas comes in the form of a cloud, 
shell or bomb, is a sine qua non of operations in future warfare. 
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PassIvE A.A. DEFENCE 


(1) Aprons and Nets.—Aerial obstacles such as balloon aprons 
and nets are scarcely likely to be much used in the field. In 
certain circumstances it is possible to visualize balloons being used 
in the defence of an important bridge or vulnerable point. 
Generally speaking, however, the necessary organization is some- 
what cumbrous and lacking in mobility. 

(2) Concealment and Camouflage—The large subject of camou- 
flage can hardly be gone into here. Suffice it to say, that camouflage 
on a large scale, both in the form of concealing and stimulating war 
material, will probably prove a valuable A.A. factor in the future. 
With mobile troops it seems that its use will most likely be confined 
to camouflage nets over guns, etc., and to good camouflage discipline 
especially at battery positions. 

The necessity for concealment from the air 1s generally recog- 
nized, and it seems that in most units considerable attention is given 
to the matter. It is a factor that must be considered in any kind 
of operations in which hostile aircraft are likely to be encountered. 
For instance, in reconnaissance of routes, and in changes of position 
for batteries, etc., the reconnaissance officer should consider what 
stretches of route are open to the air, and whether it may be advisable 
to cross the open stretches in specially open formation, closing up 
again when cover is reached. There is no mystery about conceal- 
ment. The only question is the method of application to the 
particular situation. Further, the more we conceal our movements, 
the nearer the aeroplane must come to find us out. We are thus 
directly assisting the active A.A. defences. 


PROTECTIVE DISPOSITIONS 


In addition to concealment there is the question of protective 
dispositions. We have seen that a single vehicle has not much to 
fear from a bomb or the individual from a machine gun in the air. 
If, however, we give the aeroplane a favourable target, such as 
troops or vehicles massed together, the results may be very con- 
siderable if not disastrous. ‘The often quoted instances of the 
results of bombing in Palestine and Italy are cases in point. It 
must, however, be remembered that against such targets, practically 
any modern weapon gun or machine gun could have produced the 
same results if in the right place. The moral lies in the folly of 
offering a target of such a nature. 
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The “ Achilles heel” of the modern army from the air point 
of view is the long lines of transport with, so to speak, its one 
dimensional mobility. Now that hostile action is not confined to 
the immediate battle-front, every effort must be made to avoid 
offering massed targets to the air. Cross country traction will 
doubtless relieve us of many of our difficulties in this respect. For 
some time to come, however, we are faced with the slow moving 
lines of traffic, part of it with a terribly vulnerable means of traction, 
namely, the horse. As much forethought should be given to defeat- 
ing the air menace by protective disposition as is given to covering 
the flanks of the battle line. So long as traffic has to keep to roads, 
and so long as rivers have to be crossed by bridges, there are bound 
to be cases where the bunching of traffic is inevitable. Let these 
cases be kept down to a minimum, and then active A.A. defences 
will be able to cope with the situation to a great extent. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to emphasize the following 
points, to which he has endeavoured to draw attention in this 
article. First, as regards a force in the field, the menace from the 
air must be met by every possible means, both active and passive, 
and, in his opinion, the results which will be obtained from the 
ground A.A. defences should, in the future, greatly exceed those 
obtained in the last war. 

Secondly, half-measures are useless. It is only by the coordina- 
tion and continual practice of every form of A.A. defence in time of 
peace that the best results will be obtained in war. And, thirdly, 
passive defence measures must materially assist the active measures, 
and vice versa. 

The defence of large areas such as towns has not been touched 
on directly in this article. Clearly, the subject presents greater 
difficulties than in the case of the defence of an army in the field. — 
Perhaps science may give us new methods of projecting force. The 
blasting of the enemy’s machines out of the sky should prove a 
diverting occupation. At present neither the aeroplane nor the gun 
seems to offer a complete solution to the problem. 


SOME NOTES ON VICKERS MACHINE GUNS 
WITH A BRIGADE DURING TRAINING, 1923 


By Caprain C. M. Paton, The Essex Regiment 


IN 1923, for the first time since the war, training took place on a 
larger scale, and the first practical opportunity was obtained for 
studying the working of our new machine-gun organization—the 
machine-gun platoon with an infantry battalion. 

Some most valuable experience was gained, and it is the object 
of the writer to record this, in the hope that it may prove of interest 
to those who have dealings with machine-gun matters. 

The platoons of the brigade in question had already done a 
certain amount of brigade training; they had fired their brigade 
course and had carried out a period of five weeks’ training under 
the Brigade Machine-Gun Commander, during which period the 
ground covered included elementary field work, use of limber and 
pack, construction of emplacements, night firing, map and compass 
and some tactical schemes. They had also been with their own 
units for battalion training, and had been brigaded on several 
occasions for special operations. 

For the training period the platoons—which were at about their 
correct peace strength—were furnished with half their correct trans- 
port and took the field with one section complete as to guns, kit 
and vehicles, while the other was a skeleton carrying “‘ arrows ” 
to represent its guns. 

This arrangement, which is open to criticism on the grounds of 
the unreality liable to creep in over the handling of the skeleton 
section, at least allowed the platoon commander to command and 
administer his platoon in its proper form, and to train his section . 
commanders ; arrangements were made so that the personnel with 
the skeleton were continually changed and had experience with the 
complete section. 

The new blank firing attachments for Vickers guns were received 
shortly before the training commenced, and thus an opportunity 
was given for their thorough testing. 

The operations undertaken were of a varied nature; they 
included attack, defence, advance and rear guard work, crossing of 
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rivers and a very considerable amount of night work. The platoons, 
therefore, obtained practice in all the usual operations of open warfare, 
both when working with their own units and when brigaded under 
the B.M.G.C. It is not possible to deal in detail with each opera- 
tion, but it is desired to take the three headings: (1) platoons 
operating with their battalions; (2) platoons brigaded; and 
(3) general considerations, and to examine the experience gained. 

(1) Platoons operating with their own Battalions.—Considered 
from a broad point of view, the results obtained by the platoons 
when working with their own battalions were most satisfactory, and 
the great value of the additional fire-power seemed to be fully 
realized by those concerned. 

In most cases the principle of indicating to the platoon com- 
mander the work required of him, and then leaving him to distribute 
his machine guns accordingly, was carried out and answered well. 

The platoon commanders handled their guns intelligently, did 
not forget “ depth,” and were remarkably successful in their liaison 
with infantry companies and with machine guns of battalions on 
their flanks. This is attributable to the fact that all the platoon 
commanders in the brigade had been through the Machine-Gun 
School and had assimilated a common doctrine ; they knew one 
another personally, and could thus forecast one another’s probable 
action in various circumstances. The value of this “ personal 
touch ” is very great in machine-gun work in open warfare : com- 
munications are difficult for the platoons, frontages are often large 
and it is of the highest value for one commander to know well his 
confréres on the flanks—to be certain in his own mind that they will 
be making every effort to cooperate and to get in touch with him. 

The great importance of the specialist training of the machine- 
gun non-commissioned officers in the platoon was well demonstrated 
during the operations. Non-commissioned officers were not in- 
frequently commanding sections, and had to make extensive use of 
maps, select and occupy positions both by day and night, and render 
reports, whilst, owing to the conditions of open warfare with con- 
siderable frontages, guns were often handled by sub-sections, and 
this required a very considerable degree of intelligence and knowledge 
on the part of the more junior non-commissioned officers. 

The operations lasted over twenty-four hours in most cases, but 
there were few administrative difficulties ; the platoons carried their 
own greatcoats and blankets, and were fed under headquarter wing 
arrangements. 

: There was sometimes a tendency for the regimental transport 
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officer to “‘ run ” the machine-gun vehicles ; in the writer’s opinion, 
this practice is quite wrong and must be stopped. The platoon 
commander is responsible for his own animals and limbers, and must 
have absolute control over them; if, during a march when not in 
contact with the enemy, they are moved with the rest of the first 
line transport for convenience, they must rejoin the platoon im- 
mediately any operations become imminent. 

The machine-gun vehicles, also, were sometimes regarded as a 
“reserve ’? to replace casualties occurring in the rest of the trans- 
port ; if a limber broke down, the machine-gunners’ ammunition 
limber was at once thought of, while the four mule teams of the 
gun limbers were considered as belonging to the battalion. This, 
also, is wrong ; if the platoon’s transport is crippled, its efficiency 
is reduced by 50 per cent. ‘The limbered wagon is to the 
‘machine gun as the limber to the field gun,” * and one has not 
noticed gunners utilizing their limbers to replace damaged mess 
carts or G.S. wagons! The platoon’s vehicles should not be 
touched in any way unless the situation with regard to the other 
transport is so serious that the battalion commander has no other 
alternative. 

No great difficulty was experienced over the drivers for the 
machine-gun limbers: this matter had been considered in good 
time, and a class of instruction had been arranged with the R.F.A., 
who had trained three or four men per battalion. It was found, 
however, that not enough regard had been paid to the tactical 
handling and concealment of limbers—weakness in this direction 
nullified much good work in other ways. 

The training demonstrated the necessity of having fully trained 
non-commissioned officers to take charge of the limbers. Limbers 
were unnecessarily exposed after the guns had been off-loaded, they 
were not always under close control, especially at night, and possibly 
the fact that on active service the non-commissioned officers in 
charge of limbers would have to be responsible, for the belt filling 
was not sufficiently borne in mind. 

The non-commissioned officers employed on this duty require to 
be well trained, good map readers, have some knowledge of animals 
and thoroughly understand the use of ground and the tactical 
handling of limbers. To them would fall the organization of a 
belt-filling centre for the section, manned by spare members, 
drivers and brakemen, and they would have to open up com- 
munication with the battalion S.A.A. reserve, for fresh supplies. 

© “ Machine-Gun Training,” chap. i. section 7 (4). 
10 
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Under the existing transport arrangements platoons were able 
to move one sub-section of guns on pack, but circumstances did not 
require this in most cases. One battalion, however, made use of 
this to rush up two guns across precipitous country in close support 
of a counter-attack, while the remaining guns went round by 
limber—then provided covering fire on their arrival. Excellent 
results were achieved, and it is an example of the correct use of 
pack transport under present conditions of platoon equipment ; 
it is only meant as an alternative, and, if used intelligently, will be 
found of great assistance. 

Platoons found that they could not count on receiving any 
signallers from the battalions for purposes of inter-communication, 
so that this work usually had to be carried out by using the officers’ 
horses and by runners. It is considered that battalion commanders 
might with advantage go into the question of the provision of 
signallers for their platoons, for the value of the platoon would be 
increased considerably if it could be worked as a whole and not in 
isolated groups. It was noticeable that officers had to spend an 
undue portion of their time carrying out the duties of mounted 
orderlies, or trying to make up for non-existent signal facilities ; 
this meant that they had to reduce the period given to their proper 
duties as platoon and section commanders. 

Two possible remedies at once suggest themselves: one is to 
train some extra signallers so that a minimum of four can be assigned 
to the platoon at any time, the other is to increase the platoon so 
that four or six of its men can be trained by the regimental signal 
officer. Unfortunately, both suggestions entail ‘“‘ more men,” and 
this is not easy to arrange in all cases, but it is obvious that some 
solution must be arrived at, if a battalion is to get full value out of 
its platoon. It would also be a great improvement if mounted 
orderlies could be provided for the platoon and section commanders, 
and if the rangetaker could be mounted. The orderlies could then 
act as horseholders, and also could be utilized for inter-communica- 
tion purposes, while the rangetaker could keep up with the officers 
when on reconnaissance, and thus save much valuable time. 

The chief criticisms in the recent training were that in cross- 
country movement formations were not open and elastic enough, 
and that there was too much unnecessary exposure of limbers and 
personnel, both when the guns were in movement and also when 
they were stationary. 

It is useless to select good concealed positions, if they are to be 
given away by a careless approach: when on the move in possible 
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view of the enemy—from air or ground—infantry formations must 
be simulated as far as possible and limbers must be well spaced out. 

Considerable thought was given to the use of “ backgrounds ”’ and 
to such camouflage as was possible, but it must be impressed on all 
that unnecessary movement near gun positions and exposure on 
the sky-line behind them will undo many hours of such good work 
in a moment. 

(2) Platoons brigaded—In accordance with the principles laid 
down in “‘ Machine-Gun Training ” platoons were normally with 
their own battalions, but were brigaded, as and when circum- 
stances required, for particular operations. ‘The procedure followed 
was that as much notice as possible was given to the battalions 
concerned, and their platoons were directed to a certain rendezvous 
where they came under the command of the B.M.G.C. at a stated 
time. They had a standing order that whenever they were to be 
brigaded the platoons concerned at once sent an orderly to report 
to the B.M.G.C. at brigade headquarters. 

This method worked well in a limited fashion, but the great 
difficulty was the fact that the B.M.G.C. possessed no staff of any 
kind. Platoons could not afford to provide him with more than 
one orderly apiece, so that there was no responsible person who 
could be left to represent him whilst he was away on reconnaissance, 
and this led to delay and possibly to the non-receipt of orders and 
instructions. Nor had the B.M.G.C. any means of inter-commu- 
nication except one runner per platoon: for communication with 
brigade headquarters, with the artillery or with battalions he could 
only utilize existing signal facilities which usually were already fully 
employed, and for communication with his guns—should they cover 
a large area—he possessed only the above-mentioned foot orderlies. 

For rapid transmission of orders or reports he had to rely on his 
own horse, the result being that at intervals he would be away from 
his central position of control and thus might be absent at some 
important juncture. 

The obvious remedy for this would be the provision of a small 
staff, but, since the brigading of platoons is a temporary measure, 
this could not always be kept up as a permanent institution. 
However, if steps were taken to ensure that all battalions kept their 
platoons fully up to the required strength in officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men, a small staff consisting of possibly a 
subaltern, a sergeant, a corporal and two or three men, could be 
earmarked to form a brigade machine-gun headquarters whenever 
required. On all occasions where brigading was employed this 
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staff would at once report to the B.M.G.C. at brigade head- 
quarters, and would form his machine-gun headquarters. The 
withdrawal of this small number would not be felt if platoons were 
all up to strength, but it would cause difficulty if they were short of 
non-commissioned officers and trained men. 

On the present peace establishments, platoons have no signalling 
personnel of their own, and it is presumed that they are—like the 
companies—entitled to a share of the battalion signallers ; this point 
has also been mentioned under heading (1). If the commanding 
officer of a battalion is responsible for ensuring that his platoon has 
means of inter-communication,* whilst it is with the battalion, 
then he should also ensure that it is so provided when it is temporarily 
withdrawn from him to be brigaded. Either of the two methods 
already suggested under heading (1) would remove this difficulty. 
The provision of a mounted orderly for the B.M.G.C. is a necessity ; 
this in conjunction with the provision of such orderlies for the 
platoon and section commanders, and of horses for the rangetakers 
would materially assist inter-communication. 

The “ command ” exercised by the B.M.G.C. when the platoons 
are brigaded under him, consists mainly in the making of his initial 
plan of action ; once operations have begun, he can seldom do more 
than exert his influence by the use of his reserve or by a re- 
arrangement of tasks during a lull in the battle. 

These limitations particularly apply when he is without a staff 
and handicapped with regard to inter-communication ; the latter 
point is quite likely to affect adversely the handling of his reserve 
since he cannot use it to the best advantage unless he has full and 
up-to-date knowledge of what is going on along the whole of his 
brigade front. 

The operations in which brigading was actually employed were 
varied and gave experience in divers directions—such as the cover- 
ing of an attack at dawn and other attacks, the covering of a river 
crossing and the defence of a river line against an attack at dawn. 
In most cases the platoons had to reach their rendezvous late in the 
evening or after dark, and this entailed reconnaisance and the taking 
up of positions in rather difficult conditions. The movement at 
night and the handling of limbers was well done on each occasion, 
and, despite unfavourable conditions as regards both terrain and 
weather, the dispositions ordered were carried out exactly. 

Pack transport was not actually employed, but platoons were 
prepared to utilize it if necessary, and a considerable amount of time 


@ See “ Field Service Regulations,” vol. i. chap. xiv. section 90 (4). 
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had been devoted to its use in preliminary training. A pack artillery 
officer had been attached to the brigade and had given the benefit of 
his experience both as a gunner in relation to machine-gun tactics, 
and as an expert on pack saddlery. Various points were raised with 
regard to improvements to the sets in use, but it has to be remem- 
bered that for infantry machine-gun platoons in Europe ‘‘ pack ” 
is only an alternative method of progression, and during the present 
financial stringency it is not likely that alterations or replacements 
of any magnitude would be sanctioned. 

Liaison with the artillery presented difficulty simply through the 
platoons’ shortage of means of inter-communication: if batteries 
were near at hand it was simplified, but, if they were distant, it 
depended very much on what the brigade machine-gun officer 
learned through his connection with brigade headquarters. Any- 
thing in the nature of a “ set piece” shoot could be dealt with, 
because it was usually arranged at a brigade conference, and the 
machine-gun cooperation fitted in at the same time ; but, otherwise, 
liaison depended upon the relative positions of the two weapons. 

Machine guns well forward could usually obtain touch with 
artillery observing officers, and this was of material assistance in 
several cases. 

On the completion of the particular phase of the operation 
concerned, platoons usually reverted to battalion control unless 
retained as a reserve or for some further important task. It was 
customary in an attack in open warfare conditions, when the 
brigade had two battalions forward and two in support, to brigade 
the guns of the supporting battalions to cover the initial advance, 
returning them to their own battalions when these moved up or 
were to “leap frog’ through. The guns of the leading battalions 
remained with them and undertook the réle of ‘‘ forward guns.” 

The chief criticisms made were the same as those mentioned 
under heading (1), namely, that not enough attention was paid to 
movement across country by day when in view of the enemy’s air 
or land observers ; limbers were kept too close together, and the 
men where moved by sections in fours instead of simulating infantry 
and moving by gun teams in file, under gun commanders. 

With regard to administration, certain difficulties arose, but 
they were chiefly artificial and due to the conditions of the training. 
The platoons carried their own greatcoats and blankets, but they 
were not made self-supporting with regard to feeding. ‘This would 
have meant their carrying rations and fuel, and utilizing their camp 
kettles for cooking purposes. On the grounds that it rendered 
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more complicated their administrative arrangements, and that their 
platoons were usually with them for at least half the operation, 
battalions preferred to retain their rations and cook them with the 
rest of the headquarter wing’s, relying on sending meals out to the 
machine gunners whenever they were brigaded and were situated 
some distance away. 

This plan was not satisfactory, and was merely an evasion of a 
difficulty ; it was not a practical proposition to undertake to send 
out at intervals, to a distance of possibly three to five miles, meals 
for fifty men, quite apart from the fact that movement of vehicles 
might be prohibited in certain areas, or might disclose the positions 
of the machine guns. 

It is considered that in future advantage should be taken of 
brigade training to make the platoons absolutely self-supporting 
for short periods, as they would undoubtedly have to be on active 
service, and that if camp kettles prove unsatisfactory, then recourse 
must be had to some light form of portable cooking oven. 

(3) General Considerations —Most of the points which arise as a 
result of the training period have been touched on under one or 
other of the preceding headings, but there remain three of general 
application : 

(a) The general functions of the B.M.G.C.—In the brigade 
under consideration the B.M.G.C. was regarded as an assistant 
to the brigade-major whenever he was not actually employed on 
his own special duties. It was necessary for him to know, at 
all times, the situation and employment of the platoons, to assist 
them in liaison and in cooperation, and to be in a position to 
supply the brigade commander with all possible information on 
machine-gun matters. This entailed a thorough reconnaissance of 
the brigade front and a good general knowledge of all that was in 
progress—both factors which made him of considerable assistance 
to the brigade-major. 

This method of working proved very satisfactory; the 
B.M.G.C.’s own special functions were in no way crippled—indeed, 
as he was in close touch with affairs at brigade headquarters he was 
materially assisted when it came to submitting plans and making 
dispositions, whilst the information he gained in his reconnaissances 
and visits could be utilized to the best advantage. 

(b) Blank-firing attachments—The new blank-firing attach- 
ments proved to be a great success and introduced a further degree 
of realism into the operations from a machine-gun point of view. 
Ammunition supply developed from nebulous fable to a practical 
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concern, and the consequent movement of gun numbers required a 
proper selection of positions and lines of replenishment. 

It was found that a most realistic ‘‘ flash ” was made when firing 
after dark, and this entailed correct precautions for night-firing 
purposes, whilst practice was given in the remedy of stoppages, both 
by day and night, under service conditions. 

From the umpire’s point of view the blank-firing attachments 
were of considerable assistance ; the enemy’s troops advancing or 
retiring had audible proof of machine-gun fire directed against them, 
and it was no longer necessary to exercise so often that high degree 
of charm and will power required to convince a bellicose company 
commander of the impossibility of advancing in the face of a storm 
of fire directed at him by platoons of Vickers guns which he could 
neither hear nor see ! 

(c) Machine guns in relation to tanks—Owing to circum- 
stances and the accidents of ground this very important problem 
did not come to the fore, and very little light was thrown upon it. 
But it is a matter which will require serious attention in the near 
future ; the tank is improving from year to year and the machine 
gunner must be ready to deal with it in attack and defence. 


Taken as a whole, the training was invaluable from a machine- 
gun point of view, and the instruction gained from it was of the 
highest importance. The platoon organization was as satisfactory 
as could be expected considering its limitations, but the necessity 
for keeping it up to strength and maintaining a high standard of 
training in all ranks was made unmistakably clear. 

The equipment proved satisfactory ; complaints with regard to 
it were few, and only dealt with minor details. The machine-gun 
training carried out earlier in the year seemed to have been on the 
right lines, judging by the results obtained, and valuable indications 
were received as to the chief points requiring further attention. 

The spirit and keenness of the personnel in the platoons were 
excellent ; long marches, rough country and bad weather conditions 
had no adverse effect, and, if this is any test, the present-day machine 
gunners given the opportunity should prove no unworthy successors 
of those who made their late Corps so famous for gallantry and 
devotion to duty during the war. 
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OF the books of this quarter, those of General Freytag-Loringhoven 
and General Hoffmann are of special interest. 


GENERAL 


General Freiherr von Freytag-Loringhoven is well known as 
the head for many years of the two historical sections of the Prussian 
General Staff, but his name hardly came to notice during the war. 
From his reminiscences, however, published under the unobtrusive 
title of Menschen und Dinge wie tch ste in meinem Leben sah (Berlin : 
Mittler), it appears that he held three very important posts. They 
were: German representative at the Austro-Hungarian General 
Headquarters from August, 1914, to February, 1915; Deputy- 
Chief of the General Staff to Falkenhayn until the latter’s downfall 
in September, 1916 ; and, finally, until the 11th of November, 1918, 
acting Chief of the General Staff in Berlin. He has much of interest 
to relate, and his book is an epitome of life in the German Army for 
forty-two years, from 1876 to 1918. 

Born a Russian subject, the son of a Baltic baron in the Tzar’s 
diplomatic service, he had to perform military training in the 
Russian Army before he could obtain permission to renounce his 
original nationality and follow the wish of his heart of entering the 
Prussian Army. Through the favour of General von Tresckow, 
he was able to join the 2nd Guard Foot Regiment in March, 1876, 
as an “* Avantageur,” two years behind candidates of his own age. 
In October, 1877, he obtained his commission. Half his service 
was spent in the General Staff. Major von Hindenburg, later the 
Field-Marshal, was his instructor in Applied Tactics at the nen 
akademie. He speaks of him as behaving 


‘more as a friendly elder comrade than as senior officer . . . with a 
quiet distinguished manner, tolerant in his judgment of those who 
differed from his views ...a thoroughly experienced General Staff 
officer, who gave us many a practical hint.” 


From 1890 to 1895, and again from 1898 to 1908, Loringhoven 
152 
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was employed in the Great General Staff, mainly in and finally as 
head of Historical Section I. In 1910 he returned as Assistant 
Chief of the General Staff and head of both Historical Sections. 
He frequently accompanied the Kaiser on his holidays to give him 
lectures on military history. He says of Wilhelm II. that he was 


“only too inclined to follow any suggestion, and often gave his ear to 
advisers who did not always deserve it. Knowledge of men was not his 
strong point. His quick comprehension easily aroused in him the belief 
that he was master of a subject when he was only at the beginning of it.” 


Loringhoven was with the Kaiser on his yachting trip in July, 1914, 
and states that the latter was convinced that England would be 
neutral. 

He is somewhat sarcastic about the official classes under 
Wilhelm II. ‘‘ Numbers of clever people who in earlier generations 
would have gone into the service of the State entered the industrial 
world, trade and banking.’’ Good men still went into the Army, 
whilst in diplomacy, as Admiral von Tirpitz said, were to be found 
‘* either degenerate nobility or sons of wealthy industrials who were 
unfit to continue the work of their fathers.” In Parliament, ‘‘ there 
was very seldom any outstanding talent.” To these circumstances 
he attributes the failure of German diplomacy, and he blames 
Bismarck for leaving no tradition. Conrad von Hétzendorf later 
on told the author that the diplomats so hampered army operations 
that he had suggested the young ones should be put through a course 
of the military art. 

Sent in August, 1914, as German representative at Austro- 
Hungarian G.H.Q., Loringhoven received no more instructions 
from Moltke than “ greet my friend Conrad and tell him that we 
shall be rather weak in the East at first, but will soon be stronger.” 
He adds that, 

“throughout he was kept wholly insufficiently informed by Great 


Headquarters, and was therefore in aap! instances unable to assist the 
common cause as he would have wish 


There was no binding agreement between the Governments as to 
the numbers of troops to be employed in the East; the Alliance 
was purely political; but it was intended to send to Austrian 
assistance the five Ersatz divisions which actually went to Lorraine. 
The author speaks very highly of the general education and personal 
bravery of the Austro-Hungarian officers, but says that they had the 
national failing, shared also by Conrad, of lack of sober judgment, 
and of being either too greatly depressed or too unduly elated. The 
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peace strength of the Army was so low that it had no real training. 
The field artillery was weaker by a half than the Germans in battle. 
Disobedience to orders was actually encouraged, for the Military 
Maria-Teresa Order, the equivalent in public estimation of our 
Victoria Cross, could only be bestowed for “‘ an act carried out 
contrary to a given order.” 

Loringhoven admits that the premature advance of the Austrian 
forces—originally delayed by the operations against Serbia—was 
undertaken by Conrad in order to take pressure off the weak German 
forces in East Prussia, and that he did it with a heavy heart. 

“* Instead of the support hoped for from the Germans, he saw himself, 
as he said, compelled to the opposite course, and to help them by an 
offensive on the success of which he could not reckon with certainty in 
view of the enemy’s superior numbers.” 

There arose a general feeling that the Austro-Hungarian Army had 
been sacrificed for the benefit of Germany. 

It is curious to find it stated by a German that Field-Marshal 
Conrad fixed his headquarters too far back and was out of touch 
with the troops, because the same fault has been attributed—and 
apparently with justice—to most of the German leaders, notably 
to Moltke and Liman von Sanders. 

The splendid Austrian cavalry, we are told, rode aimlessly all 
over the country, and the regiments of goo horses strong were soon 
down to an average of 270. Conrad said of it that it was “ wrongly 
used, wrongly trained and wrongly equipped.” It is also interesting 
to learn that Colonel Hentsch, of the Marne, was still employed at 
Great Headquarters in November, 1914, and came on a confidential 
mission from Falkenhayn to Austrian G.H.Q. Loringhoven 
personally is inclined to attribute the catastrophe at the Marne to 
Biilow’s Chief of the Staff, Lauenstein, 

“‘who at the Kriegsakademie was beyond us all in knowledge and 
diligence . . . but his decision of character was not equal to his other 
qualifications.” 

He was not in good health in 1914, and wore himself out by being 
continually in a motor car, trying to see something of the troops, 
whilst his general apparently sat in a chateau. 

Loringhoven became Generalquartiermetster (Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff) in succession to General Wild von Hohenborn, 
on the latter being appointed Minister of War when Falkenhayn 
gave up the double post of C.G.S. and Minister of War. By the 
regulations, the German Q.M.G. is the first assistant of the C.G.S., 
and relieves him of everything not immediately connected with 
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operations. His Staff, apart from departmental officers, consisted 
of only four General Staff officers, far too small, he says, for his work ; 
but when Falkenhayn went to the East for long periods, as he often 
did, temporary officers were brought in, notably Colonel von 
Lossberg, for the Operations Section in place of Colonel Tappen. 
Of the latter there is a somewhat damning picture: ‘‘ He was not 
the man for the C.G.S. to have at his side in such a war. His range 
of vision was too small for it’ and the Operations Section was an 
unhappy family. Falkenhayn recognized his insufficiency, but 
said he didn’t want an adviser—only “a conscientious man who 
carried out his orders punctually.” This is very unlike Ludendorff, 
whose Major Wetzell drafted appreciations and proposals for 
strategic action. 

There is little about operations in the book, but a good deal 
about personalities of the Kaiser’s entourage. Of the Chief of the 
Military Cabinet (Military Secretary to the Kaiser) we are told that 
he was past work, broken by the loss of two sons, biassed in favour 
of officers who had served in the 1st Guard Foot Regiment, and quite 
happy in respect of others if he could push them into any vacancy 
regardless of qualifications. 

The reconquest by the Germans on the 21st of May, 1916, 
of a substantial portion of Vimy Ridge has generally been 
represented in English reports as an attempt to upset the plans 
for the battle of the Somme. It turns out to have been merely 
a counter to the too successful British mining in the area. It 
was suggested by one of Loringhoven’s staff officers, the General 
being at the time, for the sake of experience, in temporary 
command for a few weeks of the 17th Reserve Division and acting 
commander of the IX Reserve Corps, which occupied the Vimy— 
Givenchy sector. 

A full account is given of the manifold duties of the acting Chief 
of the General Staff in Berlin. With a staff mainly composed of 
invalid and convalescent officers, he was in charge of the Map 
Section ; the issue of the ‘‘ far too many ”’ tactical pamphlets and 
other war literature; custody of war records, captured enemy 
records ; espionage, counter-espionage, passes, police-control, and 
economic intelligence. He complains that whereas under Falkenhayn 
there was too much concentrated in the person of the C.G.S., under 
Ludendorff a number of the latter’s assistants, ‘“‘ second-class 
brains,” interfered and issued orders freely in the C.G.S.’s name, 
and complicated relations between the C.G.S. in the field and the 
Acting C.G.S. at home. 
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The Acting C.G.S. had no control of the press, and though the 
author disapproves of the way control was exercised, he says, “‘ if 
our people had been told the naked truth, they would have collapsed 
a good deal earlier.”” The revolution could easily have been put 
down if the first symptoms in 1917 had been tackled with a strong 
hand: the Government was weak then, and became weaker and 
weaker the more it came under Parliament. 

How Germany changed is demonstrated by the fact that in the 
last days the General went to his office in Berlin in plain clothes. 


Walter Bloem, the novelist, whose Vormarsch, the story of his 
adventures as a company commander in 1914, gave such a vivid 
picture of the German defeats at Mons and on the Ourcgq, has now 
written two volumes on the war as a whole. The book is entitled 
Der Weltbrand (“'The World Conflagration,” Berlin: Hobbing). Itis 
much what Mr. H. G. Wells—had he served in the Army—might 
have written had we lost the war, and had he been permitted the 
use of ink and paper for the purpose. It is the story of a tragedy 
unfolded in fine prose and in logical sequence, and may be taken 
as representative of what German intellectuals think of the origin 
and causes of the downfall of their country. It is at any rate a very 
fine piece of workmanship ; the story of the internal struggle in the 
Fatherland is well interwoven with the events in the theatre of war, 
and the general atmosphere of war is skilfully maintained by the 
interpolation in the text of some sixty drawings of fantastic war 
scenes by Ludwig Dettmann. The book is well deserving of 
translation. Here only a few extracts can be made. 

Herr Bloem is inclined to make Bismarck’s failure to understand 
Russia and Panslavism as the first cause of his country’s downfall. 
Germany’s alliance with Austria placed her in definite antagonism 
to Russia, and this was accentuated by her Balkan and Asia Minor 
policy. Thus eventually two sides were formed by the Great 
Powers of Europe, with only Great Britain uncommitted. Far from 
seeking to placate England, Germany set forth on a course which 
all history showed must bring her into conflict with the great Sea 
Power. Economic reasons, increase of population and lack of raw 
material, forced Germany to obtain colonies, to build a fleet and to 
attempt to be a World Power. And here the author hits the nail 
on the head, and says Germany’s mistake was that she tried to 
become a World Power too quickly, and in the course of the process 
she came up against “‘ a real World Power, the British.” He thinks 
that France could have easily been settled with as in 1870-1871, but 
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behind France “ stood a much tougher will and the enormous 
resources of the British Empire,” and the seriousness of the struggle 
*‘only aroused the hard bitter determination of the English 
character.”’ He even gives Sir John French the credit for making 
General Joffre fight the battle of the Marne. He largely ascribes 
the German failure to carry out “ Schlieffen’s receipt for victory ”’ 
to the very heavy losses sustained and consequent lack of sufficient 
forces. 

Herr Bloem assures us that there was no military party in 
Germany, that the Army was out of date, the officers too conservative, 
and that Germany was insufficiently prepared. On the other hand, 
Belgium was completely ready, and Russia was obviously getting 
ready because in the winter of 1913-1914 all her government con- 
tracts with German firms were cancelled. This defence is some- 
what diluted by Herr Bloem insisting from time to time that 
Germany failed in her start through underestimating her opponents. 

It is a useful and new criticism that Joffre did not take the great 
opportunity given him after the Marne, and that his attempts at 
envelopment were made too near Paris; flung wider, in the then 
pessimistic state of mind of the German leaders, it might have 
caused them to scuttle out of France. The first battle of Ypres is 
described as if it were fought entirely by the new Reserve Corps ; 
the Guard, East Prussians, Wurtembergers, Bavarians and other 
tribes of the active Army, who equally failed to obtain more than 
small local successes, receive no mention. The use of cloud gas is 
slurred over, and we are informed that in the early days of the war 
the Allies used shells filled with deleterious gases [not forbidden by 
the Hague Declaration on the subject], and “‘ thus the gas-shell was 
also taken over by the Germans.” But feeling his case weak, he 
falls back on the excuse for every German barbarity : “ the hunger 
blockade.”’ Here again he 1s entirely forgetful that in 1870-1871, 
Metz, Paris and other French fortresses were starved out. Even 
international law made-in-Germany does not lay down that half a 
million people may be starved into surrender, but not sixty millions. 
A piteous picture is drawn of Germany “ besieged ”’ on four sides : 
on the east and west by the Russians and the French-Belgians- 
British, on the north by'the British Fleet and on the south by Italy 
and Serbia. Apparently, the German naval plans were upset by 
the Admiral-Staff appreciation that the British Fleet must attack 
the German. This idea, the author thinks, grew out of the essential 
difference of the British and German ideas of war: the one only 
thought of running the war in the interest of business, the other 
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only of victory and glory. The British did not hold back because 
they feared losses, but because they could achieve their object 
without battle. U-boat warfare failed because it was conducted in 
a half-hearted fashion. As for the Zeppelin attacks, ‘‘ whose 
devastations, particularly in London, caused an enormous panic 
a England,” the author even thus misled, admits 


“in truth they provided inexhaustible world propaganda on the subject 
of Hunnish atrocities, maintained the war spirit in England at boiling- 
point, and led to the creation of defensive arrangements which put the 
Zeppelins out of the war, and to reprisals on the towns of the West 
border, which plagued the Rheinland, Hesse, Baden and Wurtemberg 
most heavily during the last two years of the war. Whoever thought 
that the air attacks would contribute to shake the will to victory of the 
English people was naively mistaken, and did not understand them.” 


The spiritual, political and economic leading of Germany was a 
complete failure. The attempts to influence public opinion through 
the press were ludicrous. Politically the Germans were children, 
and the classes too distinct to make a united nation, and they were 
wrongly handled. Contractors made huge fortunes while the 
salaried classes, the backbone of the support of the Government, 
were badly treated, and became discontented. Germany could 
feed from home resources forty millions of her sixty-eight millions, 
and yet through mismanagement of her resources she starved. 
Helferich’s finance broke down. The victories were won too far 
from home for the public to realize the danger they were in; they 
felt certain of success—nobody undeceived them—in fact the higher 
authorities themselves “‘ were dividing the skin before the bear was 
killed.” 

It was the contrast between the military and political powers 
which gave such a tragic impress to the war. Ludendorff was 
strong willed but ignorant, Bethmann-Hollweg well informed but 
weak; the soldier failed because he misunderstood the German 
people and credited it with his own ideals; the politician failed 
because he did not lead, and trusted to the innate genius of the 
nation. The power which should have compensated for the 
differences, the Kaiser, failed from lack of greatness of character 
and the selflessness which had made up for all Wilhelm I.’s want of 
knowledge. Finally, power passed from the Kaiser into the hands 
of “‘ party leaders cooking party soup.” 


General Buat, the lately deceased Chief of the French General 
Staff, in his Hindenburg et Ludendorff stratéges (Paris: Berger- 
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Levrault, 20 francs) has followed the same idea as Lieut.-Colonel 
Neame in his ‘‘ German Strategy,” but has carried it out in a very 
different manner. ‘The book | 


‘‘ is intended to make known the campaigns of the two most illustrious 
captains that Germany produced during the great war, and, in so doing, 
their strategy.” 

It is partly historical, partly theoretical. It begins with a chapter 
on ‘‘ Hindenburg and Ludendorff versus Falkenhayn,”? which 
brings out the inherent difference of opinion and the bickerings 
between ‘ Commander East ” and the Chief of the General Staff. 
The conflict reached its height at the end of 1915, when 


*“‘ Serbia crushed, the Allies bottled at Salonica, Turkey liberated, 
Rumania calmed, Italy impotent, as her last attacks at the Isonzo had 
well shown, France and England unable to effect a break-through,” 


Falkenhayn turned from Russia to Verdun. The Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff combination were certain that one last and powerful 
effort would suffice to tumble Russia to the ground. But would 
that end the war? It did not in 1917. Falkenhayn had revenge 
for his dismissal ; for Bethmann-Hollweg, who did so much to obtain 
it, was himself thrown out by the mighty pair. 

Chapter II. deals with Hindenburg and Ludendorff’s campaigns 
on the Eastern Front from Tannenberg to the defensive campaigns 
in 1916. General Buat does not seem to know that there was a 
Group of Armies commander (General Jilinski), over Samsonov 
and Rennenkampf in the Tannenberg campaign, and blames Rennen- 
kampf for “incapacity and timidity”’ for failing—it was really 
Jilinski’s fault—to coordinate the operations of the two Armies. 
He has obviously not read General Sir Alfred Knox’s “‘ Four Years 
with the Russian Army,” and quotes no authorities except three 
or four German books that have been translated into French. 
The narrative is therefore very one-sided. 

Chapter III., ‘‘ Hindenburg and Ludendorff as directors of the 
war,” describes the Rumanian campaign, and the year 1917. Of 
Cambrai he writes : 

“ By good luck for the defenders, they [the British] did not push far 
enough, astonished at their own success, and unprovided with the reserves 
ans to exploit it. . . . The British did not expect such a prompt 
reply. 

The last chapter, “ The Errors of German Strategy in 1918,” 
is interesting. General Buat agrees with Ludendorff to the extent 
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that as there was a continuous line of front, “‘ any strategical solution 
was bound to be preceded by a tactical victory.” Otherwise the 
German conception was a false one: nothing decisive could be 
accomplished until practically all the Allied reserves had been 
attracted somehow or other to some particular part of the front. 
Ludendorff was misled by his experiences in Russia, where railways 
were few, and failed to realize how quickly reserves could be got 
to any threatened part of the front in France. The second great 
error, General Buat thinks, was that Ludendorff troubled very 
little about the direction of the attack, and suggests that the March 
attack should have been aimed between La Bassée and St. Quentin. 
He does not seem to know of the Retcharchiv publications or the 
German Parliamentary inquiry on the subject of the March offensive. 
Ludendorff, we know from them, did intend his main effort to be 
in the direction mentioned, but it failed owing to the staunchness 
of the British Third and First Armies, and then in desperation the 
German attack was continued at the weak place General von Hutier 
had found elsewhere. The third error was, operating over the 
devastated area. Ludendorff, however, did not select this line, 
which was a sequence of the retreat of the Fifth Army. Amiens 
was not Ludendorff’s original objective, but General Buat tells us : 


“French divisions long reserved in view of this eventuality, but 
somewhat surprised at the rapidity of the enemy’s advance, came to bar 
his route.” 


He further thinks that it was a military error to divide the front of 
attack between the two Crown Princes, and that it was done for 
dynastic purposes. It was the only way in which Ludendorff could 
keep real control. General Buat insinuates that the British lost 
Kemmel, as in a previous book. His words are : 


“The [German] Fourth Army persisted until the 25th [April] when 

it captured Mont Kemmel, and that was the end. Once more the German 
torrent was broken against the embankment of French reserve divisions 
rapidly brought to the dangerous point.” 
There is no hint that the Allies beat Ludendorff in 1918 for the 
same reason as Moltke defeated the French in 1870, because they 
had superior numbers, and numbers in sufficient superiority. When 
first-class nations fight this is almost invariably the deciding factor. 
The much-praised French offensive tactics were right in 1918, but 
utterly wrong in 1914. 


Among the many astonishing books written by Germans about 
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the Great War, the six-hundred-page Die Organization der Krieg- 
fuhrung. Dritter Theil. Die Organization fur das geistige Leben im 
Heere, in General Schwarte’s encyclopedic series Der grosse Krieg 
(Leipzig : Barth), will take a high place. It is an attempt to 
reinstate Germany as a civilized nation in the eyes of its citizens. 
It can hardly be intended for foreign consumption, though perhaps 
it is hoped that the bookworm of thirty years hence may discover 
and quote it, just as the official fiction on the conduct of the German 
tribes in 1870-1871 came to receive currency at theend of last century. 

The book is an epitome of tendacious suggestion without a single 
reference or quotation in support. It deals with the German 
administration of Belgium, the application of military law, the 
treatment of prisoners of war, the spiritual care of the troops, the 
care of sick and wounded and relatives of the fallen, the care of war 
graves, the care for intellectual life in the Army, the protection of 
ancient monuments and works of art in the theatre of war, with 
final chapters on command and administration of the Army, and the 
national Army and the cause of its collapse. In the preface the 
author attributes the loss of the war to German discipline being too 
mild, to the blockade and to propaganda, in fact to anything except 
defeat in the field. 

The administration of Belgium and the occupied areas of France 
was purely civil, and the mildness with which they were governed 
is said to be a striking contrast to the brutality of the Allies on the 
Rhine and in the Ruhr. As regards the treatment of prisoners of 
war, “‘a comparison of the treatment of German and enemy 
prisoners of war must be renounced as impossible.” We also learn 
that “the unending kindness of heart which only the Germans 
possess in a high degree ’’ made them much more interested in the 
care of war graves than any other nation. Further, that they 
endeavoured to save the artistic treasures in the theatres of war, in 
the enemy country, at the risk of their own lives. The author 
admits a suspicion that his volume may awake contradiction among 
Germany’s enemies, but this seems unlikely. It is sufficient to- 
mention its absurdities. Only students of German mentality need 
go beyond the preface. It may be as well to refer to one point in 
which the author shows his idea of fair examination of a subject : 
whereas he gives a long account of the brutal treatment of German 
prisoners of war in France and Russia, there is no mention whatever 
of the manner in which Great Britain fulfilled, and more than 
fulfilled, her obligations in the matter. 

In the chapters on Belgium, it is stated that Germany tried to 

11 
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carry out to the full the stipulation of the Hague rules referring to 
occupied territory, but failed owing to the hostility and wile of the 
inhabitants. So far from the population keeping quiet, so that 
Germany could send all her troops to the front, no less than 102 
German battalions, besides fortress troops, and railway and frontier 
guards, and even a large number of boy scouts imported to keep 
order, had to be retained in Belgium. Persons guilty of capital 
crimes were legion, but in very few cases was the death sentence 
carried out. The blockade compelled Germany to exploit Belgium, 
and it was Belgium’s fault if her population suffered, because in 
peace time she only grew sufficient: breadstuffs for a fifth of it. 

It is admitted that the Belgian Red Cross Society was abolished, 
that the Roman Catholic churches were used for evangelical services, 
and that their bells were requisitioned for metal. But the opposition 
of the Belgian clergy is ascribed to their fear of losing power ; as 
they were partly State paid they owed obedience to the invader, 
yet a large percentage of them were found guilty of treason. Cardinal 
Mercier’s pastoral letters are mentioned, but the text is not given. 

The ungratefulness of the Flamands, whom the good-natured 
Germans tried to free from their Walloon oppressors, is dealt 
with at some length, and the failure to split the Belgian nation is 
acknowledged. ‘The main reason of the ill success was that only 
mediocrities consented to be used as puppets by the Germans, and 
that Germany would not definitely declare her intentions as regards 
the future of Belgium. 

An attempt to create bad feeling is made by the declaration that 
the feeding of the unfortunate Belgians by the U.S.A. was of direct 
profit to the German Army, and that messes, canteens and indi- 
viduals bought the food thus supplied from the Belgians. Similarly, 
it is intimated that Germany got anything she liked through Holland 
by means of official purchasers who posed as civilian contractors ; 
or by representing the material (e.g. for concrete) was required by 
the civil population ; or failing other means by smuggling on a 
large scale financed by the German Government. 

We are assured that life in Belgium under German occupation 
was more comfortable than in Germany in war time; that the 
Belgians liked the German administration ; that Germany conferred 
innumerable benefits on Belgium by building railways, correcting 
the maps, reorganizing education and improving civil government, 
and that she might have ruled Belgium as she ruled Poland with a 
purely military government, or as she did Rumania by half-military, 
half-civil administration. Finally, Germans may console themselves 
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for the loss of Belgium ; for had that country been annexed, the 
inhabitants 
** would only have increased the millions of Poles, Lorraines, and Danes, 


of whose refractoriness and unreliability we had enough painful experience 
in the world war.” 


In the chapter on military law it is asserted that ‘ Germany had 
the mildest code of all civilized nations,” and there is the equivocal 
phrase “ one heard very little of the death penalty being pronounced, 
far less carried out, on German soldiers.” The whole section is 
laudatory and vague, without any vestige of statistics. 

In the prisoners of war section we are told that it is “ not 
polemical in any way, and founded entirely on official material of the 
German prisoners of war department.” It then quotes largely, 
and solely, from a book written in 1920 by a German-American 
named Conrad Hoffmann, and it attacks in unmeasured language 
the treatment of prisoners in France and Russia. It is claimed that 
Germany dealt with her prisoners “ justly and humanely,” and 
specifically did not mix prisoners of different nationalities together. 
[This at any rate is untrue.] But there is an admission that 
‘* potatoes were the basis of the prisoners’ food.” 

The assertion that ‘ the Hague Rules for Land Warfare are a 
dead form ”’ is regarded as sufficient excuse for the German failure 
to carry them out. 

In the case of disabled soldiers and relatives of the fallen it is 
assumed that no other country but Germany is doing anything, 
because she alone had true universal service ; while the fact that 
assistance is given without regard to rank is advanced as proof 
that Germany is not a military nation. There is a full account of 
the legislation on the subject, which goes into minute details as to 
exactly what should be given and supplied. For example, a smith 
who lost his arm is to receive more than a clergyman with a similar 
disability. There are few statistics, but it is stated that there are 
533,000 war widows [thus nearly 1 in 3 of the fallen must have been 
married], 1,134,000 orphans and 1,537,000 disabled men with 
1,530,000 children. 

Graves in Germany are cared for by a special section of the 
Quartering Branch of the War Office. There are said to be 1,572,850 
German graves (of which 1,030,000 are in France and Belgium ; the 
figures are all given in round thousands except when they fall below 
a thousand, as, for example, 350 in Finland). Including the naval 
losses, the total number of dead has been given officially at 1,851,754. 
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The Germans must therefore have been more fortunate than any 
other nation in finding the bodies of the fallen, as few can have 
been blown to pieces, buried without record or lost in mine warfare. 
Again the minute regulations about burial and transfer of 
bodies are quoted, with no hint as to the extent it was possible 
to carry them out, eg. if a body is moved from one grave to 
another, “a photograph of the former resting-place must be 
attached to the list of graves.”” There is much abuse of the 
French and Russians, but “ according to official declarations the 
British Government cared for German graves in the same way as 
for its own.” 

The chapter on the protection of works of art contains very 
little on the subject ; but it places beyond doubt—though the state- 
ments are hardly necessary—that sculpture, pictures, tapestry, 
private and public collections and libraries were removed by the 
Germans, nominally for their protection, and it is admitted that 
thieves took many articles. A team of art experts was appointed 
to advise as to what was worth removing; the head of it was 
eventually put by the Allies on the list of war criminals. Most of 
the damage done is ascribed to the Allies. The burnings at Louvain 
were the punishment of a “ long planned night attack ” by inhabi- 
tants on the Germans, who did not as alleged fire on each other in 
panic. That Rheims Cathedral caught fire was the fault of the 
French for not removing some scaffolding. Excuses and crocodile 
tears are artistically mingled. 

Next comes a chapter useful for reference on the organization 
of the German staffs and War Office during the war. There was, 
it appears, a Coast Defence Command “ whose business was not only 
protection of the coast, but to prepare against the case of Denmark 
and Holland entering the war.” 

The book closes with an account of the rise, development and 
decay of Germany’s “ People’s Army” (Volksheer). The defeat 
of Germany is, as has lately become the fashion, ascribed to lack of 
preparation, but also to the superiority of the Allies in material 
means [especially in 1914-1915], and to internal dissensions. 
Throughout her history, except for the short period that Bismarck 
welded the tribes together, similar dissensions, it is deplored, have 
divided Germany. We are assured, however, 


“that there is not a German statesman, no matter to what party he 
belongs, who would not gladly use the ‘shining armour’... and a 
longing to have the old German ‘ people’s army ’ again will surely grip 
mightily at German hearts.” 
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Les grands Chefs de larmée frangaise, par le Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rousset (Paris : Tellenberg, 50 francs), is a fine volume, 12 inches by 
10, containing excellent photographs of the seven marshals of France 
and of sixty-one generals who exercised high command during the 
war, including General Weygand and the late General Buat. ‘There 
are biographical notices of these officers and of forty-one other 
generals who fell before the enemy. Looking at the faces in the 
portraits, it is curious to notice that General Nivelle alone could 
pass for an Englishman. ‘The book compares favourably even with 
Delpech’s celebrated volumes of Napoleonic portraits. 


Journal d’un officier de la 74° division d’Infanterie et de l’ Armée 
frangatse d'Itahe, 1914-1918, by Henry Morel-Journel (Montbrison : 
Brassart, 10 francs), is the complete diary kept during the war. The 
writer, a reserve officer, was first attached to the staff of the 74th 
Division in Lorraine, at Verdun and Champagne, 1914-1917; 
then to the French Mission with the American Army ; and, lastly, 
to the staff of the French Army in Italy. He gives his daily im- 
pressions, and describes many a curious scene of flight and panic 
in the early days, and the dreadful one of the disgrace of a colonel, 
covered with the decorations of small wars, who had run away. He 
tells a story that ran through the French Army, of Sir D. Haig, 
during the battle of the Somme, trying to borrow a few French 
generals. ‘“ But I haven’t one too many,” said Joffre. ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
you have. You know that old bric-4-brac shop of yours at 
Limoges. After a look round, I might perhaps find what I wanted 
in that scrap-heap.” 

** Poilu,” we learn, was not a new war word, but had been in 
use by the St. Cyr cadets for many years in our sense of “ fellow,” 
and was in vogue among lieutenants. 

Arrived in Italy in November, the author found the reinforce- 
ments in the trains for the front singing in chorus, “ Voghamo la 
pa-a-ce ! (we want pe-ace)”” ; they were moved unarmed, for fear 
of mutiny, he was told. 

Of the British troops he met, he says : 


*“ their aspect was superb, and their transport always looked as if it was 
on the way to a horse show. _It is almost too fine, for ‘ primum vincere, 
deinde asticare.’ Win your battle first. . . . and a fine turn out is only 
obtained by taking men away from fighting duties. . . . Such troops 
show neither wastage nor defeat ; they give certainty of a decisive victory 
—some day. Our troops look more like warriors, they have the air of 
élan superior to the British, but exhibit less material prosperity.” 
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He is not flattering to the “ arditi.”’ 


“ They train at warlike exercises far from the sound of guns in com- 
fortable villages, in order to be always fresh and ready in case of attack. 
But as no one attacks anywhere, in spite of their air of bullies, they lead a 
very peaceful life.” 


Of the victory at Vittorio Veneto, he says : 


“* Vittorio fell like a ripe fruit after Graziani [commanding the French 
Forces in Italy] and Cavan had vigorously shaken the tree. It was not 
at Vittorio that the Austrians were smashed, but on the Piave.” 


Le Chemin des Dames en feu (Decembre, 1916—Decembre, 1917), 
by Georges Gaudy (Paris : Plon, 7 francs), of which the gth edition 
has reached us, is a very vivid description of life in the French ranks 
by an infantry soldier, which will appeal to all who fought in the 
trenches. It is a record of danger, misery, dirt and mud, useless 
fatigues, most appalling bad staff work, and entire lack of elementary 
consideration for the troops. Many marches merely brought the 
troops back to their starting-point ; and one wet night the writer’s 
unit was sent miles to shelter, to find only huts without roofs. Like 
the British soldier, the potlus didn’t mind the fighting, indeed, gave 
up their leave not to miss a great offensive, but they loathed digging, 
laying road metal, and carrying stores up to the front line—‘ convict 
labour ” the author calls it. A description of a company waiting 
in a dug-out for the signal to go over the top is especially life-like. 
At the sound of the bombardment, one soldier murmurs, ‘‘ Just 
think, it has lasted days.” ‘‘ Years!” says another. 


A Military History of the World, by Colonel C. R. Howland, 
Infantry U.S. Army (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, The General 
Service Schools Press, Volume I., Narrative ; Volume II., Maps), 
is a summary of the lectures delivered at the American General 
Service Schools. It is recommended by the Commandant in a 
preface as ‘‘ carefully prepared ” and “a valuable and authoritative 
statement of facts.” It does not seem to merit such high praise. 
It is, indeed, no better than—if as good as—other summaries that 
have appeared. 

It bristles with misspellings of names. Sir Herbert Plumer 
is Plummer throughout, in company with Bundermann (the 
Austrian Brudermann), Hefringen, Richtoffen, Huttier, Priwitz 
(Prittwitz), Balfournier, Bazelaire (Beseler ?), and, of course, 
Manoury. Other officers are deprived of “‘de” and awarded 


““von.” As place-names, we notice Tover Hamlet, Hollebecpue, 
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Masurain Lakes, Sossons, Sailly-Sallise, Peroise (Pervise ?). The 
Grand Fleet is ‘‘ translated ” into “‘ the great High Seas Fleet held 
in readiness at Scapa.” 

The text exhibits the same lack of care as the spelling of the 
names. There is no mention of Plan XVII. The author says: 


“The (French) plan was, if attacked by Germany, to envelop the 
German left from the direction of Belfort, and drive the Germans out of 
Alsace Lorraine. . . . When the neutrality of Belgium was violated by 
Germany, the French plan was changed . . . Belgium to hold the line 
of the Sambre, while France was to hold to Switzerland, whilst awaiting 
a chance to strike at the German left.” 


The German plan is stated more accurately, but the great wheel 
pivots on Metz, not Thionville. 

The author makes General Smith-Dorrien march through the 
Forest of Mormal; says that Foch’s Army was designated the 
Ninth by Joffre “ with a view of leading von Moltke to believe that 
he had a Seventh and an Eighth Army ” ; and thinks that “* General 
von Kluck decided, after the British crossed the Marne, that the 
First Army must retreat.” Some other statements are: To raise 
the new reserve corps in 1914, Falkenhayn “enlisted public 
interest” ; Joffre directs the battle of Ypres, 1914, from St. Omer, 
sending “ division after division and corps after corps to General 
French,” with the result that “‘ over 300,000 Germans were left on 
the battlefield.” Later on, the Germans lose 600,000 at Verdun 
to the French 350,000 ; but no authority for this or other novelties 
is given. The later years fare little better than the early ones, 
and the operations as described are often incomprehensible. In 
March, 1918, 

“‘ Marshal von Hindenburg’s plan for the operations required com- 
pliance with his new doctrine for penetrating attacks against fixed lines. 
It contemplated penetrating the Allied line between the French and 
British forces and cutting the British line of communications in the 


vicinity of Amiens. . . . It contemplated also diversions on the Lys and 
from the Aisne.” 


Eventually the British Fifth Army is “ thrown back against the 
Crozat Canal... and nearly routed,” and Hindenburg tries to 
penetrate between the British and Belgians. 

The author is at great pains to show after each section that 
certain principles of strategy were followed or violated. Thus, in 
March, 1918, the Allies followed—somewhat indifferently—* the 
principles of security,” until on the arrival of the American Army, 
when, “ under the principle of mass,” they could launch a decisive 
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operation “ under the principle of the offensive.” General Pershing 
stepped in and saved the Allies with the “ principle of simplicity 
and the principle of cooperation.” 

The many sketch maps, in black and white, are better than the 
text, and in many cases appear to have been accurately copied from 
authoritative books and magazines, including the Army Quarterly. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY 


Germany having published volumes which bear the title (trans- 
lated) of “ Unconquered in the Field,” ‘‘ Unconquered on the Sea ” 
and “ Unconquered in the Air,”’ Austria has had produced a similar 
one, Im Felde unbesiegt (‘‘ Unconquered in the Field’), edited by 
Major-General H. Kerchnawe (Munich : Lehmann). The selection 
of the matter must have been a task of some difficulty, as, before 
German divisions came to her assistance, Austria-Hungary was 
undoubtedly defeated in turn by the Serbs, the Russians and the 
Italians, The scanty material is eked out by including a naval 
fight in the Straits of Otranto, an account of the Danube flotilla, 
and two poems. The majority of the articles, which are by different 
hands, describe successes achieved by single battalions and batteries 
and regiments ; the only papers of general interest are accounts of 
the battle of Komarow (26th of August—2nd of September, 1914) 
by General von Auffenberg, the commander of the successful 
Austrian Fourth Army, and of the break-through at Gorlice- 
Tarnow by General von Arz, with details of the action of the 
““ Edelweiss” Division. There are portraits of the authors. 


PALESTINE 


The third annual number of Zwitschen Kaukasus und Sina, 
issued by the German Union of Asia-fighters (Sangerhausen ; 
Mulzer and Cleemann) is a poor and perfunctory one. It hardly 
seems to fulfil the object of the original promoters, “ to collect, 
increase and exploit the treasury of reminiscences and knowledge 
acquired by us in Western Asia.” There is a memoir of Djemal 
Pasha by General Kress von Kressenstein; “‘ Remarks on the 
Operations in Mesopotamia,” by General von Gleich ; and four 
other articles: ‘‘An Historical Survey of Asia Minor,” “ The 
Young Turks and their Opponents,” “ Wanderings in Galilee,”’ 
and “‘ My Mission to Baku,” by Colonel von der Goltz. Only the 
first two call for any comment. 
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General von Kress cooperated with Djemal Pasha in the first 
stages of the war, and probably understood him as well as a 
European can understand a Turk. He represents him as an ardent 
patriot, neither pro-German nor pro-Entente ; of great energy, 
but, like most of his countrymen, without any financial sense what- 
ever. Thus Djemal founded and opened with great ceremony the 
Turkish University of Jerusalem, without a soul having considered 
from where the means and money to maintain it were to come. 
It was merely part of a great theoretical scheme to get rid of the very 
numerous European schools, missions, hospitals and such like that 
had sprung up in Turkey, and to replace them by native establish- 
ments with the help of German specialists. Djemal’s policy of 
Turkizing the Arabs, the forcible introduction of the Turkish 
language into their schools and Government offices, did much to 
anger and annoy them and incline them to the Entente. He was 
always at rivalry with Enver Pasha, and this in the end led to his 
downfall. He opposed all offensive undertakings, fully comprehend- 
ing that they required communications, means and leading not at 
the disposal of the Turks. He objected to the employment of 
Turkish divisions in Europe. Kress is inclined to think that if, 
as Djemal advised, “‘ the Hedjaz enterprise had been abandoned 
at the right moment the Palestine front might have been saved.” 

It was as an organizer that Djemal shone, but he dissipated his 
energy over many objects and did not concentrate on the important 
ones, and was influenced by a desire that his name should go down 
to posterity in connection with his works. He has to his credit 
the 100-mile extension of the railway to Beersheba, and later to 
Hafir el Audja, the maintenance of the railways when coal failed, 
many roads and telegraph lines and great workshops in Damascus 
for the manufacture of military clothing and equipment. His 
organization of supply was not such a success, and his collection 
and distribution of the harvests was a partial failure, in consequence, 
to some extent, of the influence of locusts and the blockade. He 
avoided a catastrophe, however, and there were no more than limited 
local hunger epidemics. After the war Djemal escaped to Germany, 
was sent on a mission to Kabul, and was eventually murdered in 
Tiflis whilst endeavouring to reach Angora. 

General von Gleich represents the Mesopotamian campaign as 
a mere colonial war, as there were no roads or any communications 
except by water, and important news could only travel slowly ; 
there were no decent maps, and all sorts of diseases and epidemics. 
Relations between the Turks and Germans were far from good. 
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To manage a Turkish staff required not only good colloquial facility, 
but a thorough knowledge of the writing, which few foreigners 
possess. In the end the Mesopotamian campaign, like the Salonica 
enterprise, turned out to the advantage of the Germans, as with a 
few ill-trained troops they kept important bodies of Entente troops 
tied to theatres distant from the Western theatre. In any case, it 
was impossible to push on after the capture of Kut and drive the 
British out of the country, as some ardent patriots desired, for both 
men and means were insufficient. 

General von Frankenberg, in his historical article on Western 
Asia, takes a different view. He says the wars in the Orient were 
conducted by Germany in a half-hearted manner, “‘as a result, much 
power was wasted and nothing attained.” 

Colonel von der Goltz was sent to Georgia in July, 1918. His 
mission was to support the young republic in order in return to get 
manganese ore, oil and certain other important supplies. When 
he left Berlin in July, 1918, he says, 

“No one calculated on the failure of our great attack in France 
that had begun so promisingly with the break-through battle in 
March, 1918.” 

His mission was recalled on the rst of November, 1918, as a result 
of the Allied successes on the Western Front. . 


RUSSIA 


Apart from the fact that it contains an exceedingly clear summary 
of the operations in the Eastern theatre of war, General Hoffmann’s 
Der Krieg der versaumten Gelegenheiten—the war of lost oppor- 
tunities—(Munich : Verlag fir Kulturpolitik) is hardly worthy of 
his great reputation. General Hoffmann served from first to last 
on the Russian front: as G.S.O.1 under Count Waldersee on 
Prittwitz’s staff ; in a similar capacity under Ludendorff, remaining 
the latter’s principal assistant until he was promoted to be First 
Quartermaster-General, when he succeeded him as Chief of the 
General Staff East. He was, at any rate, in a position to know what 
was going on, and, as he tells us, he wrote every day to his wife and 
kept a diary, he should be in possession of material to remind him 
of what he thought at the time—but he does not tell us much that 
is new and quotes no documents whatever verbatim. 

His peace career is of interest, as showing his training for staff 
duty with troops. After passing through the Kriegsakademie and 
qualifying as interpreter in the Russian language, he spent six months 
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in Russia, and was then for five years in the Russian Section of the 
Prussian General Staff. He passed from this to be attaché with 
the Japanese Second Army—with which General Sir Ian Hamilton 
was also present—during the Manchurian War. He then returned 
to the Russian Section, where he remained until 1911. He next 
commanded a battalion until the outbreak of war. One of his tasks 
in the General Staff was to work out a forecast of the Russian 
deployment ; he states that the intelligence available was poor 
owing to lack of funds. But he did learn something of the Russian 
plans, as Captain Nicolai (afterwards head of the German Intelli- 
gence) got hold of the orders for frontier protection of a detachment 
of the Russian 26th Division. From these it appeared that two 
Armies (called the Vilna and Warsaw Armies, that is Rennenkampf’s 
and Samsonov’s) would move against East Prussia just as they 
actually did. Their strength was not given, but this was fairly easy 
to calculate. It was assumed, he says, that Japan would remain 
neutral, and, therefore, that some Russian forces could remain in 
East Asia. It was the fault of clumsy German diplomacy that this 
was not the case. 

General Hoffmann is a staunch adherent of Ludendorff, with 
whom he had only one difference of opinion—over the Polish 
question—but he shows that Prittwitz, the original commander of 
the German forces in the East was somewhat badly used, and that 
Hindenberg-Ludendorff got the credit for his dispositions. He 
states that Prittwitz’s instructions were 


“to cover East and West Prussia against a Russian attack. He was, 
however, to be careful, if attacked by superior forces, not to be annihi- 
latingly beaten nor driven into the fortress of Konigsberg. The instruc- 
tions provided that in the event of the advance of greatly superior Russian 
forces, West Prussia east of the Vistula might be abandoned, and the Army 
withdrawn behind the Vistula.” 


As he says, the latter part of the instructions contained a great 
psychological danger for weak characters, and unfortunately Count 
Waldersee, Prittwitz’s Chief of the Staff, though looked on as one 
of “‘ the pick of the Corps Chiefs of Staff,’ had only just recovered 
from a severe operation and his nerves were out of order. Prittwitz 
was given only one Flying detachment of twelve aeroplanes, which 
could manage only two flights a day. After the offensive movement 
of the Eighth Army against Rennenkampf, news came of Samsonov’s 
advance towards the German right rear. Prittwitz thereupon 
ordered a retreat to the Vistula and telephoned in that sense to 
Moltke. When, however, he came to discuss the retirement with 
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his staff he abandoned the idea and decided to deal an offensive blow 
against Samsonov, and the orders which led to Tannenberg were 
issued. Moltke, not being informed of the change, recalled 
Prittwitz ; but the first the latter heard of it was through the railway 
authorities, who told him of the special train bringing Hindenberg- 
Ludendorff. Ludendorff issued orders to the Eighth Army en route, 
on the misunderstanding that it was behind the Vistula. Hoffmann 
thinks there would have been a victory over the Russians under his 
original commander, but possibly not such a decisive one, for 
which Prittwitz had not the necessary energy. 

There is an interesting bit of history in connection with the send- 
ing of the two corps to Russia from France before the Marne. “ On 
one of the last days ” of the battle of Tannenberg, Ludendorff, who 
was in telephone conversation with Colonel Tappen at O.H.L., 
called to Hoffmann : 


“Take the second receiver and listen to what Colonel Tappen wants 
and what I answer.” 

“'Tappen then said that three corps and a cavalry division were being 
sent to reinforce the Eighth Army, and asked to what stations they should 
be directed. Ludendorff gave the information asked for, but expressly 
declared that the reinforcements were not absolutely necessary ; if their 
withdrawal from the West would occasion any difficulty, the corps could 
stay there. Colonel Tappen then said that the troops could be spared 
from the West.” 


The same scene was repeated next day when Tappen telephoned that 
only two corps and a cavalry division were being dispatched, when 
Ludendorff pointed out that they would be too late for the battle 
iN progress. 

The lost opportunities specially pointed out by the author are : 
the failure to reinforce the right wing from the left in the Marne 
campaign. He thinks that even after Falkenhayn had taken over 
command in September, 1914, there was still time to do this; 
indeed, General Gréner, the head of the Railway Section, prepared 
a timetable for shifting six corps from the left to right. The second 
mistake was in beginning and persisting in the battle of Ypres, 
instead of sending all available forces to Russia for a decisive envelop- 
ment of the enemy from the north; the only reinforcements that 
Hindenberg received for the Warsaw operation were a new reserve 
corps and three corps raised from fortress garrisons. 

The author then passes on to general criticism. We learn that 
Falkenhayn’s excuse for not pressing on to Salonica—as advocated 
by Conrad—that the communications were insufficient, “ does not 
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correspond with the truth.”” The head of the Railway Section, who 
was sent to the Balkans to investigate, “ very definitely reported 
the opposite.” Falkenhayn was content with opening communica- 
tion to Constantinople. Similarly, in 1916, the author thinks that 
Conrad’s plan for attacking Italy was preferable to Verdun. An 
operation on a large scale from the Tyrol simultaneous with a 
Caporetto manceuvre, supported by German troops, would probably 
have knocked Italy out of the war. A great opportunity was missed 
by not attacking all down the Eastern Front when the Russian 
revolution began. It is rather interesting to read that, just as 
Falkenhayn refused Ludendorff reinforcements for the East, so 
Ludendorff when at O.H.L. repeatedly denied them to Hoffmann, 
and, even in the midst of the attack on Riga, telephoned for the 
return of the six divisions lent for this operation. In the spring of 
1918, General Hoffmann inclines to think that two German battalions 
in Moscow could have settled the revolution, and enabled the 
Germans to put into power an authority with whom she could have 
made a favourable peace. 

There is a somewhat lengthy account of the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk, at which Hoffmann represented the Supreme 
Command, but was subordinate to Kiihlmann, and was not, as he 
is most anxious to point out, the ruling spirit. 

Among other matters mentioned is that Colonel Bruchmiiller, 
Ludendorff’s artillery expert, was a retired officer who was originally 
the commander of the artillery of a Landwehr division. 

“He had the gift of seeming instinctively to know how much 

ammunition was necessary to make each particular point of a position 
ready for assault.” 
In introducing gas, it was hoped that the Allies would not have 
the technical skill to copy the idea. Haber, the inventor, told the 
author that he was not in favour of cloud gas, but that the authorities 
would not in the first instance provide sufficient shell to load with 
gas, and he fell back on discharging it from cylinders. The first 
trials of gas in Russia were unlucky, and the Germans, having no 
gas masks, suffered considerably. 


SERBIA 


Un drame historique. La résurrection de Varmée serbe Albanie- 
Corfou, 1915-1916, by Lieutenant-Colonel de Ripert d’Alauzier 
(Paris: Payot, 10 francs), is an authoritative and well-written 
account of the transport of the Serbian Army, after its retreat before 
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the German, Austrian and Bulgarian forces, from the Albanian 
coast to Corfu, and its reorganization there. The author was a 
member of the French Mission under General de Mondésir, which 
superintended the operations, and he has had full access to the 
French official documents. 

Towards the end of November, 1915, the Serbians, crushed by 
superior numbers, attacked in front by the Germans and Austrians 
debouching from Belgrade, and taken in flank and reverse by the 
Bulgarians, were completely cut off from Salonica, and compelled 
to retire south-westward in the direction of Montenegro across the 
Albanian Alps. The feeble force near Salonica, under General 
Sarrail, though it advanced up the Vardar to their assistance, was 
obliged to retire without being able to fulfil its mission. 

In spite of enormous difficulties due to lack of roads, the greater 
part of the Serbian Army escaped, though it lost most of its artillery 
and transport; and accompanied by many thousand refugees, it 
concentrated in two large groups in the north at Scutari and a third 
farther south, inland of Durazzo. Fortunately, owing to the 
anxiety of Austria to prevent the Bulgarians from getting possession 
of an Adriatic port, the latter were held back, and the pursuit which 
might have proved fatal was not pressed ; the Austrians meanwhile 
turned against Montenegro and left the Serbians nearly three months 
to get clear. 

On the 13th of December, General de Mondésir was placed at 
the head of a French Mission to report on the state of the Serbian 
Army, how best it could be reorganized, and what measures were 
required, notably in material, to carry out the reorganization. 
There was already a British Adriatic Mission with the Serbians— 
described as consisting of two portions: one for supp'y and the 
other of engineers for road and bridge work. ‘This mission, it may 
be said, worked in conjunction with the French “ without a shadow 
of friction on either side.” ‘There was also a small Italian expedi- 
tionary corps, “ about the strength of a brigade,”’ but subsequently 
raised to 40,000 men, in possession of Durazzo and Valona. 'Through- 
out the book there are hints, and more than hints, that the Italians 
were obstructive, and the consequent difficulties were not quite 
overcome even when the King of Italy personally directed that all 
possible assistance was to be given to the Serbians. 

Brindisi was already the base for the supply of the Serbian Army, 
and continued to be so during the operations described in the book. 

Owing to difficulties of one kind or another, it was three months 
from the time that the leading Serbian troops arrived on the coast 
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at the beginning of December, until the last left Valona in March, 
1916. ‘“‘ Their sufferings were longer and just as cruel as those 
experienced during the retreat across the snow-covered mountains ”’ ; 
for food and shelter in sufficient quantities were not obtainable. 

According to Italian figures—and Italy controlled the ports— 
a total of 260,895 troops and refugees, including 24,000 Austrian 
prisoners, and 10,000 horses, were transported by French and 
Italian ships from Albania to Corfu. St. Juan de Medua was the 
nearest port to Scutari, but it was small and unsuitable, and 
practically only the Serbian Government, and sick and wounded 
to the number of about 8,000, were embarked there. It was 
necessary to march the rest down the coast to Durazzo (36 miles), 
and Valona (60 miles further), some 88,000 being shipped at the 
former, and 156,000 at the latter, the only good port. 

The road down the coast was only a track, crossing streams and 
marshes, without any bridges ; progress was mainly limited by the 
time taken to ferry the Serbians over the various obstacles that had 
to be crossed. 

It had originally been intended to send the Serbian Army to 
Bizerta, and some untrained recruits actually went there, but, on 
the 11th of January, Corfu was selected and agreed on. Even 
arrived there without mishap, the troubles of the Serbians were 
not over. The weather was very wet and there was a total lack of 
tents, hospitals, water supply, fuel and material. But all arrived in 
the course of time, and meantime the behaviour of the Serbians was 
irreproachable. 

“With the immense collection of men, hardly clothed and poorly 
organized, sheltered under olive trees under deluges of rain, no robbery 
was committed, not a complaint of a tree cut down or damaged was 
received,” 

Re-armed, re-clothed and re-organized by the 30th of May, 
1916, 125,000 Serbians forming six divisions had arrived at Salonica 
ready to take their place in the line. 


SouTH-WesT AFRICA 


Der Feldzug in Sudwest, 1914-1915, by Dr. Hans von Oelhafen. 
Major a. D. (Berlin: Safari-Verlag), “‘ compiled from official 
material,” and issued by the German Society for Colonial Progress, 
is, for all intents and purposes, an official account of the campaign 
in German South-West Africa. It is well provided with copies of 
operation orders, orders of battle, casualty lists, sketches of engage- 
ments and appendices, and is illustrated with forty-two excellent 
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photographs. It has a most valuable index with map references of 
over three thousand place-names. It contains, indeed, a wealth of 
material to which bankrupt England cannot aspire in its official 
histories. 

The Germans in South-West Africa were unlucky. In the early 
days of the war, Lieut.-Colonel Heydebreck, commanding the forces, 
was killed at an exhibition of firing rifle grenades, guaranteed safe 
by the home authorities ; and the only General Staff officer was 
killed by a fall from his horse. 

There was, we are assured, no defence scheme for the Colony. 
Reliance was placed on a rising of South Africa against British rule 
and a rapid victory in Europe. The principles laid down for the 
employment of the Protectorate troops were : 

(1) No attack unless in pursuit of invaders of German territory. 
The crossing of the frontier by the troops was forbidden. 

(2) As regards defences : 

(a) Prevention of a native rising (disarmament of the Bastards, 
and expulsion of all Cape Boys). 

(5) Arrest of all suspicious non-German persons. 

(c) Preparation of ground (clearing of a belt of 30 miles along 
the Cape frontier of all civil inhabitants and cattle). 

(7) Opening of relations with anti-British South Africans. 

When hostilities became certain, it was decided not to defend 
the ports, but to remove or hide stores of military value, and to 
leave only sufficient troops and police to keep order and prevent 
small raids. 

About 6,000 Germans were liable for duty, but after dispensations 
had been given for economic and medical reasons, there were actually 
available about 3,000 fighting troops and 2,000 second line. The 
total losses were 121 killed, 17 died of sickness, 296 wounded and 
I missing. Before the final surrender, 913 unwounded men had 
been taken prisoners. 

It is strenuously denied that the first shot was fired by the 
Germans and on Union ground. ‘The account of the incident 
given is as follows :— 


“‘ On the 23rd of August a patrol of the 2nd Company noticed that a 
herd of cattle was being driven by Boers over the Orange River to British 
territory near Kummerna west of Stolzenfels. When the Boers saw 
themselves caught, they fired on the German horsemen and killed Under- 
officer B and Trooper R. It is a lie that the ‘ fight ’ took place on British 
ground. The fight actually took place on the north side of the river.” 


The author contends that hostilities did not begin until the Union 
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troops surprised Ramansdrift on the 13th of September ; which was 
followed by the shelling of Swakopmund next day, and a landing 
at Liideritz Bay on the rgth. He thinks that General Botha made a 
mistake in not landing at Swakopmund first (the northern of the 
two ports) as, if he had done so, the southern part of the Colony 
would have been evacuated at once. But such a course by the 
Union troops would have prevented cooperation with the con- 
tingents operating from Cape Colony, and given the Germans a 
valuable advantage in interior lines. 

Cooperation with the South African rebels was never effective. 
It is admitted that they neither liked nor trusted the Germans, and 
though Governor Seitz promised them independence, his Govern- 
ment would not give a pledge. 

The fighting is described in great detail. The operation orders, 
in the best Kriegsakademie style, strike one as somewhat lengthy 
and pedantic for the small forces engaged and for what was practi- 
cally guerrilla warfare. Those for the attack of Sandfontein, 26th of 
September, 1914, contain twelve paragraphs, take up more than a 
closely printed page, go into details of small patrols, and are longer 
and interfere more with the duties of subordinates, than even 
Wolseley’s singularly bad orders for Tel-el-Kebir. It is denied, 
by the way, that the 250 South Africans who surrendered at Sand- 
fontein were compelled to do so by lack of ammunition. The 
Germans captured 15,000 rounds of S.A.A. and 5,000 belted 
machine-gun rounds. ‘The escape of Major Breede’s detachment 
surrounded at Nous, 22nd of December, 1914, is ascribed to a rebel 
Boer commandant disobeying orders and leaving a gap. 

As usual in German books, the author’s notions of the laws and 
customs of war are peculiar. He especially speaks of “ taking 
prisoner ” medical officers; he protests against the British using 
armed natives [which is nowhere forbidden—and the Germans 
employed them], those taken prisoner were hanged ; and thinks it 
iniquitous that a gentleman, formerly British consul at Liideritz 
Bay, should have been an officer of the Union troops. [Practically 
every German consul and consul-general, and even some diplomatic 
agents, were officers of the army, and spies into the bargain.] 
Finally, he defends the systematic poisoning of the wells by the 
German forces [especially forbidden in the Hague Rules], and brings 
the old accusation that the British used “ Dumdum ”’ bullets. It 
is a pity that a good book is spoilt by disingenuous propaganda, but 
no doubt there would be no money for history in Germany unless it 
was of this type. 
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"TECHNICAL 


Die Milttarischen Lehren des grossen Krieges (The Military 
Lessons of the Great War), ‘‘ second, completely revised and much 
augmented edition,” the work of 35 contributors, edited by Lieut.- 
General Schwarte (Berlin : Maittler), reveals that the book is, like 
so much else military in Germany, merely an old friend, the annual 
Lobell’s Fahresberichten, under a new name. The first part, as 
heretofore, deals with the organization and tactics of the German 
Army, and the second with foreign armies. A third part is concerned 
with technical apparatus, rifles, machine guns, artillery and engineer 
material ; trench mortars; aircraft, balloons, airships and their 
equipment ; signal material and motor vehicles. It is a veritable 
encyclopedia of up-to-date information designed for the use of 
the young German Army as the “ Berichten” were for the old. 
Among the contributors are the well-known generals, von Borries, 


von Poseck and Balck. 


Die Technik im Zukunftskriege (“Technical Material in Future 
Wars’), also by Lieut.-General Schwarte, “a handbook with 
numerous illustrations in the text ” (Charlottenburg : Verlag “‘ Offene 
Worte’’), appears to be a popular cheap edition of Part III. and 
portions of Part I. of the preceding work. It explains in simple 
language the technical apparatus used in the last war and its applica- 
tion to the next, which, the author assures the German people, is 
sure to come in spite of pacificists and socialists. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Fifty-Second (Lowland) Division, 1914-1918. By Lieut.- 
Colonel R. R. THompson, M.C., with Maps and Plans compiled 
by Captain J. B. RaMsgy. Glasgow: MacLehose, Jackson & 
Co. 1923. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE Lowland Division, though not one of the first Territorial 
Divisions to go overseas, had experiences almost more varied and 
remarkable than fell to the lot of any other Territorial Division. It 
was the only Division which fought as a Division at Gallipoli, in 
Sinai, in Palestine and in France. It hada long spell of the appalling 
hardships and discomforts of Cape Helles, besides sharing in two 
general actions there and carrying out in the closing stages of that 
campaign three minor operations of considerable importance as 
contributing to the success of the evacuation. It bore the brunt of 
the repulse at Romani of von Kressenstein’s effort to strike at the 
Suez Canal. It was heavily engaged in the second attempt on 
Gaza, had a long spell of very active trench warfare between that 
check and Allenby’s victory in the autumn, in which it was employed 
in the “ containing attack ’’ on Gaza itself. It then rendered con- 
spicuous and important service by its rapid advance up the coast 
plain of Palestine, fighting four successful actions in a fortnight, 
as the result of which the Turkish efforts to reconstitute their line 
south of Jaffa were defeated and the way cleared for the advance 
through the Judzan Hills upon Jerusalem. In this the Lowlanders 
were again to the fore and did splendidly ; if it did not actually take 
Jerusalem, the Fifty-Second Division had done much to pave the 
way for that most dramatic of successes. Its last stroke in Palestine 
was to force the passage of the Nahr el Auja and to thrust the Turks 
back several miles up the coast, thereby preventing them from 
interfering with the use of the roadstead of Jaffa. Then came the 
March crisis in France, and the Fifty-Second Division was trans- 
ferred to the Western Front, to have two months of hard fighting 
in the advance from Arras to Cambrai, forcing its way through the 
Hindenburg Line from Henin Hill, near Croisilles, to the Canal du 
Nord at Moeuvres. If it was not very long in France, the Fifty- 
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Second was there long enough to make such an impression on the 
Germans that it was ranked as high as fourth in the order of divisions 
which they most feared. 

Such a career was well worth putting on record, and in Colonel 
Thompson it has found a capable and sympathetic chronicler. 
Himself an officer of the 5th Argyll and Sutherlands, a Highland 
battalion posted to the Division to replace a battalion which had 
gone to France early in 1915, he writes as an eye-witness of many of 
the events he narrates, and he has evidently been very successful in 
obtaining personal narratives to supplement the official sources of 
evidence. He has had plenty of space at his disposal, and has made 
excellent use of it. It 1s a well-written book, well-balanced, clearly 
told, supplied with plenty of maps, and very nicely got up and turned 
out. The only serious criticism is that there is no Order of Battle 
giving the composition of the Division as to units and staff and the 
changes in these as they occurred. These are usually recorded in 
the narrative, but not always—for example, there is no mention of 
what artillery were with the Division in France ; it is recorded that 
it had left its own gunners behind it in Palestine, but nowhere are 
their successors mentioned. On the other hand, in his grasp of the 
war as a whole, and in his criticisms and comments, Colonel 
Thompson is thoroughly reasonable, more so far than many who 
write from the point of view of a similar unit. 

As a contribution to the history of the war the book is of most 
value for Palestine and for Gallipoli. It brings out very well the 
way in which the initial success in General Allenby’s operations 
against Beersheba and Gaza was followed up and exploited: con- 
siderable as was the success of the first stroke, it was the vigorous 
pursuit which clinched matters and secured Jerusalem. But for 
Gallipoli the book has even more importance. Colonel Thompson’s 
account explains clearly the conditions under which the British 
troops hung on at Cape Helles during the last six months, at every 
disadvantage, tactically and administratively, overlooked from 
Achi Baba, without any proper facilities for rest, let alone recreation, 
suffering from most insanitary conditions—as Colonel Thompson says, 
‘a month’s armistice and a new army to clear up the entire area 
might have made Cape Helles sanitary ’"—and in consequence a very 
high sick-rate. That under such conditions—and things were not very 
much better at Anzac and Suvla—a renewed offensive at Gallipoli 
could have had any chance of success seems impossible, quite apart 
from the fact that the collapse of Serbia had opened up unpleasant 
possibilities in the way of fresh supplies of munitions from Germany 
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to support a new Turkish thrust. That those exhausted and 
depleted divisions clung on so long is a marvel—only to be explained 
by the fact that the Turks were also exhausted and had suffered too 
heavily to feel like renewing their efforts—until more munitions 
came through. It is rather ironical that Gallipoli, the way round 
which was to have avoided the war of attrition in the west, ultimately 
contributed to the final Allied success only by way of attrition, by 
killing off the flower of the Turkish forces. But that that was what 
it did this volume supplies plenty of evidence. 


Neill’s “‘ Blue Caps.” Vol. II. 1826-1914. By Colonel H. C. 
Wy.iy. Aldershot : Gale & Polden. 1924. 215. net. 


This volume fills the gap between two others already published 
and noticed in recent numbers of the Army Quarterly.* It covers 
the period of the Second Burma War (1852-1854), of the Mutiny, 
in the suppression of which the 1st Madras Fusiliers so specially 
distinguished themselves and earned their name of “ Neill’s Blue 
Caps,” of the transfer of the regiment to the service of the Crown 
as the 102nd Foot (Royal Madras Fusiliers), of its departure from 
India in 1870, after more than two centuries of service in that country, 
of its territorialization as the 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers in 1881, 
and of its services in the South African War. The materials for 
this volume had been collected before the outbreak of war in 1914, by 
Major C. H. Dale, an old officer of the Regiment who was a Military 
Knight of Windsor. On his death the MS. was presented to the 
Regiment, which obtained the services of Colonel Wylly in 
completing it for publication. 

Naturally it is to the services of the Madras Fusiliers in the Mutiny 
under Havelock, Outram, Neill, Colin Campbell and Hope Grant 
that most interest attaches. In the march on Cawnpore, in the 
first relief and defence of Lucknow, and in the final recapture of that 
city, the Madras Fusiliers accomplished things which enrich the 
annals of the British Army and are retold here in considerable detail 
with many extracts from contemporary diaries and narratives. 
It is a splendid story, of deeds that should not be forgotten, even if 
the Regiment whose special glory they were has, unfortunately, ceased 
to exist. The three volumes of “ Neill’s Blue Caps ” will enable 
the work of the ‘‘ Blue Caps ”’ to remain familiar even when no 
survivors of the Regiment are left. It is unfortunate, however, that 
while plenty of photographs of officers are provided, which are of 


_ © Vol. I. (1639-1826) in the number for January, 1924; Vol. III. (1914-1922) 
in that for October, 1923. 
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real interest, there are no maps or plans for any of the Mutiny 
battles, an omission which seriously reduces the value of the book. 
One would gladly have sacrificed the pictures and coloured plates 
for half a dozen plans even of the roughest description. 


The War History of the 1st Battalion Queen’s Westminster Rifles, 
1914-1918. By Major J. Q. Henriques, T.D. London: 
the Medici Society. 1923. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Queen’s Westminsters have a pre-war history which goes 
back to the oldest days of the Volunteer movement, and allows them 
to claim connection with the Volunteer units raised in the Napoleonic 
wars and in even earlier days. Before 1914 they were well- 
known as a Territorial unit of great efficiency and with a very high 
standard, and it was not surprising that they should have been 
among the very first Territorial battalions selected for service over- 
seas. ‘The Battalion actually landed in France when the war was 
under three months old, and before the end of November, 1914, it 
was holding front line trenches near Armentiéres as part of the 
18th Brigade in the Sixth Division. With that brigade it served 
till February, 1916, speedily earning the confidence of its com- 
manders and showing itself worthy company for the Regular units 
with which it was brigaded. Transferred to the Fifty-Sixth 
(London) Division when the latter was formed, it got its first real 
chance of distinction in the gallant but ill-fated attack on the 
Gommecourt salient on the first day of the Somme, and thereafter 
took its full share in the achievements and adversities which befell 
that hard-fighting Division. The Battalion’s most conspicuous 
services were, perhaps, rendered near Mceuvres, on the 30th of 
November, 1917, when it did splendid work in helping to repulse 
the great German counter-stroke on the Cambrai salient, and five 
months later at Gavrelle, when its stubborn and gallant defence 
contributed appreciably to the repulse of the dangerous German 
thrust at Arras on the 28th of March, the crisis of the first of the 
German hammer-strokes of 1918. But the Q.W.R. did scarcely less 
good service in the battle of the Scarpe in August, 1918, when their 
determination and resourcefulness in attack was as conspicuous as 
their stubbornness in defence had already been. In the fighting a 
month later, when the Hindenburg Line was broken and the Canal 
du Nord crossed, the Q.W.R. again distinguished themselves greatly ; 
they were on the flank of the Canadian Corps, taking Sauchy- 
Cauchy and capturing more German prisoners than their own 
number in action. To have accomplished what it did with com- 
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panies down to little more than the establishment of a platoon was 
enormously to the Battalion’s credit, and it must always be remem- 
bered that at that period of the fighting not only was the average 
British battalion greatly under strength, but that as brigades had 
been reduced to three battalions, most divisions were down to 
about half their 1916 strength, and consequently the strain on 
officers and men was increased to an unprecedented point. 

Major Henriques, himself an officer of long service in the 
Q.W.R., has told his story clearly and well: he writes easily and 
without exaggeration ; he has ample space at his disposal, and can 
find room for many little anecdotes and intimate touches, and his 
book will take a high place among battalion histories. A special 
word of praise is due to the maps, which illustrate the text admirably, 
and are at once simple, ample in number and excellently executed. 


Mediaval England. A New Edition of Barnard’s Companion to 
English History. Edited by H. W. C. Davies. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1924. 215. net. 

This new edition of Dr. F. Pierrepont Barnard’s well known 
work has been carefully revised and, in some parts, re-written. It 
is a valuable assistance to an intelligent understanding of the history 
of England in the Middle Ages, and the numerous and excellently 
produced illustrations add greatly to the interest of the text. The 
section on Military Architecture and the Art of War from the 
Anglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain to the end of the Tudor Period, and 
that on Military Costume, are well worth the attention of soldiers, 


The Italian Miltary Action in the World War, 1915-1917. By 
‘“‘ITaLicus.” Hugh Rees, Ltd. 

The aim of this pamphlet, we are told in the preface, is to secure 
a proper appreciation of Italy’s great military contribution in the 
World War. French writers, with few exceptions, are accused of 
belittling the results obtained by the Italian Armies, while it is 
affirmed that most German authorities “‘ speak about Italy with 
objectivity and deference.” 

In the first few pages “ Italicus ” joins issue with Falkenhayn 
and Cramon. The former is dubbed superficial in his judgment of 
this burning topic ; the latter, malevolent. 

It is claimed that Italy kept no fewer than twenty Austrian 
divisions engaged upon her front during 1915. ‘‘ The fact was that 
the Austrian front had been so stripped of men in order to send them 
to the Italian front that Brussiloff had an easy task.” 
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The Austro-Italian theatre of operations is made the subject of a 
detailed strategic examination, and the advantages of the Austrian 
position are fully brought out. 

“ Italicus ” launches a trenchant criticism of French strategy 
during 1916 and 1917, and demolishes the Swiss Colonel Egli, “‘ who 
took all his news from German and Austrian communiques,” and 
“* did not take any notice of the Italian Official Bulletins.” Keynes’s 
calculations of the sum due to each of the Allies in reparation for 
pensions are declared to be “ completely erroneous.” 

In the second part of his book the author has a congenial task in 
attacking an Austrian version of the battle of Vittorio Veneto, which 
appeared in Archives de la Grande Guerre, ‘‘ an authoritative magazine 
patronized by Poincaré, Foch, etc.” 


Elementary Imperial Military Geography. By Captain D. H. Coreg, 
M.B.E. Sifton Praed & Co. tos. 

As explained on its title-page, this volume is a survey of the 
general characteristics of the British Empire in relation to defence. 
The author, an officer of the Army Education Corps, is careful to 
emphasize that his is only an elementary study, but its perusal 
should, at least, quicken interest in an absorbing and vital subject. 

Following a chapter devoted to a consideration of our Imperial 
resources in men, material, and transport, is a description of our 
lines of communication by sea and air. Other chapters deal with 
the petroleum resources of the Empire and its land features and 
frontiers. The Dominions and our chief over-sea possessions are 
then surveyed in some detail as regards their physical features, 
productions, systems of defence, and so forth. 

In the space at his disposal Captain Cole has wisely limited his 
treatment of India to an account of her frontier problems, but he 
has something to say on present conditions in the Near and Middle 
Fast. 

There is a chapter on wireless and submarine cables, and a 
short description of the different forms of government prevailing 
throughout the Empire. 

The maps are simple and adequate, and a useful list of atlases 
maps, and reference books is included. 


The Problem of Armaments. By A.G. ENock. MacMillan & Co. 6s. 

It is probable that never before has such an array of reliable 
statistics been assembled to bear witness to the appalling waste of 
war and to the burden laid upon all great nations by the maintenance 
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of huge armaments during peace. Yet Mr. Enock does not rely 
upon his figures alone ; he describes in able fashion the extent of 
the problem and the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of a 
solution. 

He is optimistic enough to discern a new and promising spirit 
displayed in the public speeches of many prominent men in various 
countries. Yet he argues with truth that armaments are bred from 
fear and suspicion and insists that disarmament can only come 
through the goodwill and determination of the masses of each 
nation—and then only in very gradual fashion. He touches upon 
the colour question—certainly another great factor—and might 
have emphasized that goodwill between the peoples is largely a 
question of knowledge and understanding. Here differences of 
language and temperament bar the way. 

One must commend the freedom from bias displayed by Mr. 
Enock, who appeals with equal force to the readers of Great Britain, 
the United States, France and Germany. The book is published in 
all these countries. 


Military Law made Easy. By Lieut.-Colonel S. T. BANNING, 
C.B.E. Gale & Polden. 8s. 6d. 


In this, the thirteenth edition of Colonel Banning’s book, full 
cognizance has been taken of the latest amendments to the Rules of 
Procedure, and of the new editions of the King’s Regulations and 
the Royal Warrant for Pay and Promotion. Lieutenants and 
captains will still find the work a valuable aid in preparing for 
promotion examinations, and the author has added much fresh 
matter in order to give greater assistance to those who use it in the 
practical administration of military law. 


Guide to First-Class and Special Certificates—English. Gale & 
Polden. 4s. 6d. 

No soldier preparing for his First Class Certificate examination 
can wish for a better English text-book than this. The parts of 
speech and their functions are described in clear and often colloquial 
fashion ; a very helpful section is devoted to the knowledge and 
command of English ; there are valuable hints and advice upon the 
art of composition ; and the laws of verse are explained for the 
benefit of aspirants to the Special Certificate. The author—who 
chooses to veil his identity under the initials F.P.R.—provides 
many useful exercises with their answers, and concludes with the 
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wholesome advice to the student, “‘ Read everything good that you 
can find or borrow.” 


The Complete Guide to Military Map Reading. Gale & Polden. 
35. 6d. 


Prepared to assist non-commissioned officers and men in pre- 
paring for their First and Second Class Certificate examinations, 
this little volume is now in its fifth edition. It also provides an 
introduction to field sketching, and can be used by both instructor 
and student. The exercises set are, for the most part, to be worked 
out on the maps included in the book, and extra copies of these maps 
can be obtained from the publishers at a cheap rate. In the section 
on Gridded Maps reference is made to the plate in the official manual. 
This might, with advantage, have been reproduced. 


Two Strong Men. By Sypngy C. Grier. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
6s. 


This is a continuation of Miss Grier’s tales of the Indian marches, 
and lacks something of the movement and stirring incident which 
her readers have learnt to expect from her. The “‘ two strong men ”’ 
are the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, but the 
latter conveys the impression of a rather childish old gentleman in 
some respects, so that the issue of the duel is never for a moment 
in doubt. The fate of the two lovers, in their Early Victorian 
setting, is bound up with this trial of strength, but an unhappy 
ending is, of course, unthinkable. At the end of the tale comes a 
moving description of the death and burial of Sir Henry Lennox, 


the old Commander-in-Chief. This is Miss Grier at her very 
best. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Edinburgh Review, January, 1924. “‘ Some Reflections on Air 
Warfare.” [Anonymous.] 


The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1924. ‘ The 
North-West Frontier,” by Lieut.-Colonel C. a Court 
Repington, C.M.G. 

This article lays stress on what the writer considers to be a 


serious mistake—“ the partial and apparently permanent military 
occupation of Waziristan in the late summer of 1922.” 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1924. ‘“‘ An ‘ old term’ at Wool- 
wich,” by Major-General Sir G. K. Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.LE. 


The date of these memoirs is 1872-3. 


The Fortnightly Review, March, 1924. ‘‘ The French Conquest of 
Morocco,” by W. L. Middleton. 


“‘ Few military exploits on so great a scale,” says the writer, 
“* have been performed so quietly.” 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


** The Italian Military Action in the World War—from 1915 to 1917.” Published 
by Hugh Rees, Ltd. 3s. 
** Medizval England.” Edited by H. W. C. Davies. Published by Clarendon 


‘* Elementary Imperial Military Geography.” Bes Captain D. H. Cole, M.B.E. 
Published by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. 

** Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. ” Vol. XII. Photographic 
Record of the War. Annotated by C. . Bean and H. S. Gullett. 
Published by Angus & Robertson, Ltd. 28. 

‘** Military Law made Easy.” By Lieut.-Col. S. T. Banning, C.B.E., p.s.c., LL.B. 
oe » ie LL.D. Thirteenth Edition. Published by Gale & Polden, 

net. 

** Cobalt Ores.” By Edward Halse, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. Published by 
John Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

** Report of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence on National 
ri Imperial Defence.” Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

. net. 

** Neill’s ‘ Blue Caps.’?” Vol. II. 1826-1914. By Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 

Published by ale & Polden, Ltd. 21s. net 

‘** The War History of the rst Battalion Queen’s Westminster Rifles, 1914-1918.” 
By aves J. Q. Henriques, T.D. Published by The Medici Society, Ltd. 
10s. Od. net. 

** Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research.” Vol. ITI. No. II. 
Published by Sir W. C. Leng & Co., Ltd. 6s. 

** Army Organization and Administration.” HA * An Officer of the Line.” 
Published by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. eee 

‘*The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire ight Infantry Chronicle, 1922.” 
Published by Eyre & Sia eae Ltd. 

‘** A History of the Art of By Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.P., F.S.A. 
Published by Methuen & Co., Ltd. In two volumes. 36s. net. 

** Veterinary Notes: The Stableman’s Companion.” By Major R. S. Timmis, 
a fk .O. Royal Canadian Dragoons. Published by Forster Groom & Co., 

2s. net. 

‘*The Princetown Battle Monument.” Published by Humphrey Milford. 
7s. net 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


House OF COMMONS 


Ex-ARMY RANKER OFFICERS (PENSIONS).—On the 12th of 
February, the Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by 
Captain Bullock, stated that he could not recommend that the 
existing Regulations should be amended. 

MEmorIAL SERVICE TO CHARLES I, (Last Post).—On the 14th of 
February, the Secretary of State for War, in reply to various questions 
relating to the Last Post sounded by buglers of the Grenadier 
Guards at the service held at the statue of Charles I. on the 30th of 
January, said that the incident, which was unauthorized, was due 
to a misunderstanding on the part of the regimental authorities ; 
it had no political significance, but was due solely to a wish to give 
friendly help at what was understood to be a memorial service. 

COMMISSIONS (‘TERRITORIAL OFFICERS).—On the 15th of February, 
the Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. Semon, 
relating to the recommendations of Lord Haldane’s Committee, 
stated that the conditions under which Regular Commissions would 
be offered to officers of the Territorial Army were under active 
consideration. 

OFFICERS (EDUCATION AND TRAINING).—On the 18th of February, 
the Secretary of State for War announced that the work of carrying 
out the proposals of Lord Haldane’s Committee, which had 1n the 
main been accepted by the Army Council, was in hand. 

AiR DEFENCE.—On the 19th of February a debate was held on a 
motion made by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Samuel Hoare, regarding the 
strength of the Home Defence Air Force. The mover pointed out 
that in France there were about 1,000 first line machines against a 
little more than 100 in this country. The Under-Secretary of State 
for Air (Mr, Leach) stated (1) with regard to the expansion scheme 
of the previous Government that “ continuity has been agreed to by 
the Government,” (2) that the Auxiliary Air Force and the Air 
Force Reserve Bill was on the list of essential Bills to be submitted 
to the House. In his peroration he gave as his opinion that the only 
adequate defence that he could see was a changed international 
atmosphere. In view of its logical outcome this statement gave rise 
to considerable criticism by many subsequent speakers. Eventually 
the debate stood adjourned. 
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TTANGMERE AERODROME.—On the 21st of February, the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Colonel 
Rudkin, announced that it was hoped to place a contract for this work 
early in July. 

AIR DEFENCE.—On the 26th of February, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Air, in reply to a question by Sir F. Hall, said that the 
numbers of persons killed or injured by the action of hostile aircraft 
in this country during the war were 1,413 killed and 3,407 injured. 
The first-line strength of the squadrons allotted to home defence at 
the time of the Armistice was 348 aeroplanes ; the corresponding 
figure at the present time was 76 aeroplanes. 

OFFICERS, RoyAL Arr Force.—On the 28th of February, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, in reply to a question by Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworthy, gave the following figures: total number 
of commissioned officers on the active list, 3,136; total held to be 
competent to fly, if officers under flying training are included, 
1,980 ; number of fully qualified pilots, 1,703. 

AIR EXPENDITURE (FRANCE).—On the same day the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, in reply to a question by Commander 
Bellairs, gave the following figures from the French Budget for the 
year 1924: Army (including Colonial) aviation, 421,287,639 francs ; 
Navy aviation, 105,540,081 francs; aviation services, including 
civil aviation subsidies, 138,463,350 francs ; in addition, a proportion 
of the provision for general services of the Army and Navy is to 
be attributed to the requirements of naval and military aviation. 


CUTTINGS FROM A GUNNER’S SCRAPBOOK 


THe BrITIsH SOLDIER 

“_, . The efforts of British troops occasionally set all calculation 
at defiance. . . .’—From“‘ Fones’ Fournals of Steges tn Spain,” I, 237. 

“_. . Fora battle there is not perhaps in Europe an army equal 
to the British; that is to say none whose discipline and whole 
military tendency is so purely and exclusively calculated for giving 
battle. . . .’—General von Miiffling mn 1815. 

“|. . The British infantry are the best in the world; but 
fortunately there are not many of them. . . .”—Marshal Bugeaud, 
Duke of Isly. 

AN Apt RETORT 

The Marshal Duke of Luxembourg, one of the three French 
Marshals who have had the honour of beating a British Army in the 
open field,* had a deformed figure. 

After one of his defeats King William III exclaimed :—*“ What ! 
shall I never beat this hump-backed fellow?” On being informed 
of this remark Luxembourg retaliated :—“‘ What does he know of 
my back? He never saw it.”—From Cust’s “ Lives of the Warriors 
of the XVII Century.” 


MARSHAL SAXE ON PURSUIT 
. . . Il faut poursuivre sans cesse, toutes les manceuvres sont 
bonnes alors ; il n’y a que les sages qui ne valent rien. . . .” 


THE R.H.A. AND THE 13-PDR. Q.F. IN May, 1915 

“Once after an inspection of the 75’s Colonel Muller [com- 
manding the 75’s of the French 58th Division] suggested to the 
C.R.A. [Brigadier-General J. C. Wray] that they should visit the 
new French anti-aircraft equipment. With this he was very much 
pleased, but he was much annoyed with the personnel. He said :— 
‘ If you want to see drill, go and look at the English horse artillery. 
They have a rotten equipment, but do marvels with it. As for you, 
it is waste to give you anything up-to-date—you might as well give a 
monkey a razor.’ ”’—History of the 47th (2nd London) Diviston. 

CIVILIAN ARM-CHAIR CRITICS 


6< 


‘‘ 27th May, 1904. 

“*,. . . Sir Donald [Currie] reads the war news carefully and has 

explained to me how the Japanese will take Port Arthur, with a little 

lecture on strategy. I wonder what he would think if I tried to 

advise him on the intricacies of the business in which he has been 

so successful... .”—From a Letter of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, published in “ Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley.” 

* The Marshal defeated William III at Steenkirk in 1692, and at Neerwinden 


in 1693. 166 


APPENDIX 


[Supplied from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


The Rt. Hon, Stephen Walsh, M.P., Secretary of State for War (President 
of the Army Council). 

Major C. R. Attlee, ret., M.P., Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
War (Vice-President of the Army Council), 

General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O., K.C.B., Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff (First Military Member), 

Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0.,p.5.¢., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces (Second Miktary Member). 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Quarter-Master General to the Forces (Third Military Member). 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. 
R.A., Master General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military Member). 

J. J. Lawson, Esq., M.P., Parliamentary and Financial Secretary (Finance 
Member). 


Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War (Secretary of the Army Council). 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
The Rt. Hon. Stephen Walsh, M.P. 


Mihtary Secretary to the | Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B.; 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
War. 

Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Director of Military Major-General Sir J. T. Burnett-Stuart, 
Operations and K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 

Director of Staff Duties. Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 

psc. 


Director of Military Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Ig! . 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Director of Organisation. Colonel Sir R.S. May, K.B-E.,C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.I., 
Services. C.M.G., D.S.0O., ps.c. 
Director-General Army Major-General Sir W. B. Leishmar, Knt., 
Medical Service. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Movements and Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) A. A. 
QOuartering. McHardy, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 


Norton, C.B., C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supplies and Major-General P.O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 
Transport. 


Director of Equipment and Col. (Hon. Col. on the Staff) R. K. Scott, 
Ordnance Stores. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Dircctor-General Army Major-General W. D. Smith, G.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Service. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. T. 
Dreyer, C.B., D.S.O. 


Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works. C.B 


Director. General of Sir H. Mensforth, K.C.B., C.B. 
Factories. 


Under-Secretary of State for War 


Parliamentary Under-Se- Major C. R. Attlee, ret., M.P. 
cretary of State for War, 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, 


torial Army. K.C.B., K.B.E., Col. Comdt. R.A. 
Comptroller of Lands. E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 


Finance Department 


Parliamentary and Financial J.J Lawson, Esq., M.P. 
Secretary (Finance Member). 
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Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Directors of Finance. J. B. Crosland, Esq., C.B.; H. H. Fawcett, 
Esq., C.B.; N. F. B. Osborne, Esq., C.B. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. 


Secretary’s Department 
Foint Secretary of aid War Sir H. J. Creedy, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 
Office. 


Principal Assistant- Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
Secre 
Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


oe Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0O. 
Colonelon theStaff, General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. St. 


Staff. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

1st Awr Defence Brigade. Colonel E. B. Ashmore, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.V.O., p.s.c. 

1st Division. Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 

ust Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
CM.G., D.S.O. 

and Infantry Brigade. Colonel ee J. G. Dill, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s. 

3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. H. S. Knox, C.B., 
D.S.0O., ps 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel i aa te 

and Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. W. St. G. Grogan, 
V.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant W. H. Bartholomew, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

C.R.A. and Division. Colonel Commandant H. R. Peck, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
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B.—EAsTERN COMMAND 
sity Officer Command- General Sir G. F. Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Col. Comdt., RA., A.D.C. ee 
Colonelon the Staff, General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C 


Staff. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., psc. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, CB., C.S.I., 
Adminstration. C.M.G., p.s.c. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir R. B. Stephens, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 
10th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. B. F. Cator, C.B., 
D:S.O. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colone! Commandant F. J. Marshall, C.B., 
C.M.G , DS.O., p.s.c. 


12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., CM.G., p.s.c., ADC. 
C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel Commandant A. B. F orman, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
54th (East Anglian) Major-General J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., 
Division. C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c 


161st Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

162nd East Midland In- Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, K.C.B., 
fantry Brigade. C.M.G. 

163rd Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel A. T. Paley, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 


C.R.A. 54th Division. Colonel A. R. Wainwright, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
44th (Home Counties) Major-General SirH.W. Hodgson, K. C.M.G., 
Division. C.B., C.V.O. 


Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel B.C. Dent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Middlesex and Sussex oe W. J. Maxwell- Scott, C.B., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. ps. 

Kent and Sussex Infantry Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., C.M.G. 
Brigade. 


C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel F. A. Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—Lonpon District 

General Officer Command- Major-General the Lord Ruthven, C.B., 
ing. C.M.G..D.5.0. ps.c 

General Staff Officer, and sie W.S. Balfour, D. S.0.,0.B.E.,M.C., 
Grade. ps. 

26th (London) Air Defence Colonel D. H. Gill, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. 

56th (1st London) Major-General Sir G. P. T. Feilding, K.C.B., 


Divtsion. K.C.V.O., C.M.G.. D.S.O. 
1st London Infantry Brigade. Colonel B. N. Sergison-Brooke, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


» psc 
2nd London Infantry Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 


3rd_ London Infantry Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C-M.G., 
Brigade. D.S.0., A.D.C. 

C.R.A. 56th (The London) Colonel F. W. H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Division. p-sc., AD.C 
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C.—LONDON DIsTRICT—continued 
aa (London) Air Defence Colonel C. R. Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ade, 


Brig 
47th (2nd — London) sag Se aria Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 
Division. C.B., ps.c 
4th London Infantry Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont, D.S.O. 
de 


sth London Infantry Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.0. 
rigade. 
a London Infantry Colonel Hon. A. G. A. Hore-Ruthven, V.C., 
rigade. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O,, psc. 
CRA 47th (The London) Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 
CISiOn. 


D.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir C. H. Harington, G.B.E. 
ing. K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c 

General Staff Officer Colonel W. W. Seymour, ps.c. 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff in Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
charge of Administration. Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

5th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.L.E. 

6th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

st (The Northumbrian) Major-General F, A. Dudgeon, C.B., p.s.c. 


vision. 

Northumberland Infantry Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. 

York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. 

Durham ae Infantry Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 


Brigade 

C.R.A. soth (Northum- Colonel C, E. Palmer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
brian) Division. 

49th (West Riding)Division. Major-General A. A. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 
1st West Riding Infantry Colonel W. H. L. Allgood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. 
2nd West Riding Infantry Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Brigade. T.D. 
3rd West Riding Infantry Colonel W. M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 
Brigade. D.S.O. 
C.R.A. 49th (West Riding) Colonel Sir E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
Division. D.S.O. 
46th ee ila Midland) Major-General C. C, Van Straubenzee, C.B., 
C.M.G. 
Staffers Infantry Colonel L. Holland, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
ade. 


Brig 
Lincolnshire and Leicester- Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
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D.—NorTHERN COMMAND—continued 


The Sherwood Foresters Colonel G D. Goodman, C.MG., D.S.O., 
(Notts and Derby) V.D.,T.D. 


Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., CB., C.M.G., 
land) Division. D.S.O., M.V.O. 


E.—NORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT. 
General Officer Command- Major-General A. R. Cameron, C.B.,C.M.G., 


tng. p.$.c. 
General Staff Officer 2nd Major G. H. Donnelly, M.C. (temp.). 
Grade. 


F.—ScoTrTisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- aya aa Sir W. P. Braithwaite, 
ing. K.C.B., p.s.c 
General Staff Officer ea E. G. L. Thurlow, D.S.O., p-s.c. 


Colonel on the Staff in 
charge of Adwinisteation. 

sist (Highland) Division. | Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Seaforth and Cameron Colonel J. > Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
Infantry Brigade. D.S.O., p-s. 

Black Watch and Gordon Colonel A. ie Reddie, CM.G., DS.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

Argyll and Sutherland Colonel G. Thorpe, C.M.D., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

kr 51st (Highland) Colonel A. G. Arbuthnot, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

vision. 
s2nd (Lowland) Division. Major-General H. L. Reed, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G.,, p.s.c. 
sel Scottish Infantry Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 


Brigade. 
West Scottish Infantry Colonel R. S. Murray-White, D.S.O. 
Brigade. 


a asa Light Infantry Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Brigade. 


C.R. A. 52nd (Lowland) Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Division. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 
General Officer Command- General Sir W. N. Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., 


ing. M.V.O. 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
Staff. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Major-General in charge of Major-General G. H. B. F reeth, C.B., 
Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND—continued 


and Cavalry Brigade. 
3rd Division. 

7th Infantry Brigade. 
8th Infantry Brigade. 
oth Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. 


are (South Midland) 
Division. 

Warwickshire Infantry 
Brigade. 

Gloucestershire and Worcs. 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Midland Infantry 
Brigade. 

CRA. 48th (South Mid- 
land) Division. 

43rd (Wessex) Division. 


Hampshire Infantry Bgde. 


South Wessex Infantry 
Brigade. 

Devon and Cornwall 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. 


Colonel Commandant B. D. Fisher, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-5.c. 

Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Commandant G. H. N. Jackson, 
C.M.G., DS.O., ps.c. 

Colonel Commandant S. E. Hollond, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Colonel Commandant Sir H. J. Elles,. 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
Colonel Commandant H. C. Stanley Clarke, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir P. de B. Radcliffe, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 


Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.0., ps.c 

Colonel M. H. E. Welch, C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel C. G. Fuller, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel G. H. W. Nicholson, C.B., C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 
General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Du Cane, 
K.C.B 


ing. 

General Staff Officer, 

1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c 
Administration. 

53rd (Welsh) Divtston. 


Royal Welch Infantry 
Brigade 


rig . 
Welsh Border Infantry 
Brigade. 
South Wales Infantry 
Brigade. 


Colonel J. B. G. Tullock, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) E. Evans, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
Major-General T.O. Marden, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 

Colonel W. R. N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Hon. A. F. Stanley, D.S.O. 


Colonel R. McDouall, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 
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WESTERN COMMAND—continued 


537d (Welsh) 
vision. 


55th (West Lancashire) 

Division. 

North Lancashire Infantry 
Brigade. 

eeool Infantry Brigade. 


South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Infantry Bede. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- 
shire) Division. 

42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division. 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bgde. 

East Lancashire and 
Border Infantry Brigade. 

Manchester Infantry Bgde. 

C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- 
shire) Diviston. 


Colonel L. A. Abel-Smith, D.S.O. 


er eee Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.¢ 
Colonel R.G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc 
Colonel J. G. Chaplin, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Colonel C. N. Perrau, C.M.G. 
Colonel H. E. Carey, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General A. Solly- Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel R. E. S. Prentice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Colonel H.C. Darlington, C.B., C.M.G.,T.D. 

Colonel E. M., Birch, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
p.S.C. 


J].—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Guernsey and Alderney D1s- 
trict: 

Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 

Jersey District: 

Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 


Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 


Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B, 
K.C.V.O. 
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4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Commanding Officer, 


The Life Guards (1st| Windsor 
and 2nd) 


Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 
Wyndham, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. S 
Ashton. 
R.G.H.Howard-Vyse, 
C.M.G., DS.O., 


ps.c 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Little, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 


Royal Horse Guards | Regent’s Park 
(The Blues) 


1st King’s Dragoon! Rhine 
Guards 


The Queen’s Bays| Bangalore For Sialkot 


(2nd Dragoon Gds.) C.M.G., D.S. 
3rd—6th Dragoon | Colchester Lt.-Col. G. A. San- | En route 
uards ford, D.S.O. 


Lt. -Col. A.S. Pilcher 


Lt.-Col. W. T. Hodg- 
son, D.S.0O., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. S. J. Hardy, 

D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
M.G., D.S.O. 


4th-7th Dragoon | Secunderabad 
ret The Royal Aldershot 
The Royal Scots Greys} Risalpur 


(2nd Dragoons) 
grd The King’s Own | Egypt 


Hussars C. 
4th Queen’s Own Muttra : For Luck- 

Hussars now 
5th-6th Dragoons India 
ath Queen’s Own Edinburgh Lt. tor ‘Hon. D. F. 

Hussars Poe D.S.O., 

ps. 

8th King’s Royal York Lt. “Col. a Vander Byl, 

Irish Hussars D.S.O 
ho Queen's Royal Egypt Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. | For Pales- 

Lancers Cavendish, C.M.G., | tine 

roth Royal Hussars | Aldershot 

(Prince of Wales’s 

Own) 
21th Hussars (Prince | Meerut Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 

Albert’s Own) D.S.O. 
12th Royal Lancers | Tidworth Lt.-Col. J. Blakiston- 

(Prince of Wales’s) Houston. 
13th-18th Hussars Aldershot Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
14th—2oth Hussars Tidworth Lt. - Col. J. G. Browne, 

C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
1s5th-19th Hussars Egypt Lt.-Col. Hon. J. D. Y. 
Bingham, D.S.O. 

16th-sth Lancers Lucknow Lt.-Col. H. C. L. | For Egypt 


17th-aist Lancers Tidworth 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Stations of Units. 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
Bng Battery. | — Brig. | Battery. | = 
1 H.-Q. | 8 (etd.), J Egypt 
B Exeter F Sakae appacsie 
M 
A Trowbridge 5 H.-QvE, G Aldershot 
2 H.-Q., K Meerut 
C Sialkot I Risalpur 
L Secunderabad 
O St. John’s Wood 
8 H.-Q Egypt . 
D Boye |Abbassi 
Royal Field Artillery. 
1 H.-Q. 11 14 | H.-Q. 68, 88, |\ Hyderabad 
52, 80, 98 (H) |} Bulford "Sind 
2 H.-Q. 53 Lahore (for 38. 61 (H) Quetta 
87 (H) Meerut) 15 |H.-Q.R.S (H)| Bulford 
35 (H) Ferozepore (for T.U. 
Agra) 16 H.-Q. 
42 Jullundur (for 27 (H), 34 Kirkee 
Meerut) 72, 86 (H 
H.-Q. 18,62, | Deepcut 17 | H.-Q.10 (H) \Eaypt (for 
75,65 (H) 13, 26,92 (H) |J_ Hounslow) 
4 H.-Q. 18 | H.-Q. 93, 94, | Edinburgh 
4 (H),7 Longmoor 95 (H 
14, 66 59 (H) Dunbar 
5 | H.-Q. 33, 64, | Bordon 19 | H.-Q.29(H) | Brighton 
73, 81 (H) 39, 96, 97, 
H.-Q. 69, 74, | Bordon 20 H.-Q. 41, Bangalore 
77, 79 (H) 45 (H) 57, 99 
7 -Q.1 Lucknow 21 H.-Q. P. Lahore 
9 Lucknow (for Y Judundur 
Fyzabad) Q (H) Ferozepore 
17 Bareilly 22 H.-Q. 32 Jhansi 
43 (H) Fyzabad (for 55 (H) 
Lucknow) 33 Nowgong 
H.-Q. H (H) | Rhine 36 Nasirabad 
Vv. W. X. 23 H.-Q. 89, pnisemech (for 
H.-Q. 19, 20, | Deepcut go Mhow) 
28, 76 (H) 60,100(H) | Mhow 
10 | H.-Q. 51, 54, | Newcastle-on- 24 -Q. 22, Rawlpindi 
Tyne 50, 70 (H) 
30 (H), 46 Sheffield 56 (H) Campbellpore 
11 | H.-Q.83, 84 | Ipswich (for 25 | H.-Q. 12,25, | Larkhill 
Colchester) 31 (H) 58 
78 (H), 85 | Norwich (for 26 H.-Q.1 Jubbulpore 
Colchester) 40 (H) 48 
12 H.-Q. 6, 23, | Aldershot "1 Allahabad 
49, 91 (H) 27 =| H.-Q. 21, 24, | Nowshera 
13 .-Q. 2, 8, | Woolwich 47 
14, 82 (H) 5a 37 (H) Peshawar 


H.-Q. 1, 3, §, , Shorncliffe 
s7(H) | 
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Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 


Batt.| Brig. [Batt.| Brig. | Batt.| Brig. | Batt. | Brig. ] Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. 


Sth] 1 | a8th] 18 | 3rd] 35 | 2nd] 52 | rst} 69 | 6th] 86 | 16th 
2| 13th] 19 | oth] 36 |22nd] 68 | 2nd} 70 | 24th] 87 | 2nd 
8 | 28th] 20 | ,, | 87 | 27th] 54 | roth] 71 | 26th] 88 | 14th 
4| 4th | 21 | 27th} 38 | 14th] 565 |22and}] 72 | r6th} 89 | a3rd 
| 5 | 28th] 22 | 24th} 39 | roth] 566 | 24th] 78 | sth} 90) ,, 
15th 8 
7 
8 
9 
10 


N 
5 
3 
» 
& 
$ 
& 
5 
3 
60 
5 
a] 
ms 
a 
& 
= 
» 

> 


4th] 24 | 27th} 41 | 2oth] 58 | 25th} 75 | 3rd} 92 / 17th 


42 
43 
4 
Ist 45 
215'112 | 25th] 29 | roth = roth} 68 | sth] 80 | rst} 97 
48 
49 
50 
51 


NI bd gi jd 2.0 Opn 


C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 


Brigades. British Pack Batteries. —_ 
I. H.Q. = 3 vie ds Ot og Bulford (for Norwich) 
II, H.Q. 5 (H — Ewshott 
x (H), A He’mich, Egypt 
V. 13 ae ae Aden (for Egypt) 
16 (H).. ee ae -- | (en route) for Aldershot 
2oth (Indian) H.Q. 10(H) .. a .. | Waziristan 
21st (Indian) H.Q. 12(H) .. si .. | Ambala (for Jutogh) 
2and (Indian) H.Q. 8(H) .. ws .» | Nowshara 
23rd (Indian H.Q.17(H) .. sa -- | Quetta 
24th (Indian FQ... |. es “ .. | Kohat 
; 11 (H).. ie bs .- | Rawlpindi 
2sth (Indian) H.Q. .. sa we .. | Abbottabad 
6 (H). ave a .- ' Rawlpindi 


Royal Garrison Artillery Medium Brigades. 


Brig. | Batteries, _ Brig. | Batteries, | - 
ci a So | 
1 (H), @ |H.-Q.15,1 Roork 
5 : aD, ee (H) }Shoeburyness 13 Ge Cawnpore 
Woolwich 16 (H) Delhi 
17, 56 (H) Larkhill 5 Wo a) 
” 17) ) 
: | Abels 18 (Hi) | Larkhill 
4 (H) Ferozepore ny K plage b 
4 (H) Peshawar ) (unbri- 
12 gaded) ° 9 
21 Rhine (unbrig’d.) 


10 (H) 
6 (H), 11 (A) | Gibraltar 
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D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham) 27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 


Electric Light School, Gosport 30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 
Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 33rd Co. (Fortress), Queenstown Har- 
R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot bour 

Railway Training Centre, Longmoor 34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 

1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 

2nd Co. (Field), Egypt 36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 

3rd Co. (Fortress), Dover 38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 

5th Co. (Field), Aldershot 40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 

ath Co. (Field), Rhine 41st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 42nd Co. (Field), Egypt 

gth Co. (Field), Colchester 43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 

12th Co. (Field), Aldershot 45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

13th Co. (Survey), York 49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 
14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh s4th Co. (Field), Bordon 

15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 55th Co. (Field), Catterick 

16th Co. (Fortress), Paull-on-Humber 56th Co. (Field), Bulford 

17th Co. (Field), Bulford 58th (Porton) Co., Porton 

19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 59th Co. (Field), ’ Shorncliffe (for Cat- 
22nd Co. (Fortress), Gosport terick 

23rd Co. (Field), Aldershot Experimental Bridging Co., Christ- 
24th Co. (Fortress), Malta church 

26th Co. (Field), Bordon rst A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


E.—Infantry Regiments 


Regiment. Location, Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
tst Grenadier Guards| Aldershot Lt.-Col. E.G.H. Powell 
2and_—_ ditto Wellington Lt.-Col. Hon. E. M. 

Barracks Colston, C.M.G., 
| D.S.0O., M.V.O. 
3rd_— ditto Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. M.E.Makgill- 
Crichton - Maitland, 
D.S.O. 
tst Coldstream Windsor Lt.-Col. J. E. Gibbs, 
Guards M.C. 
and ditto Hyde Par & Wel- | Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, 
lington Barracks D.S.0., M.C. 
3rd ditto Warley Lt.-Col. W. St. A. 
Warde-Aldam,D.S.0. 
ist Scots Guards Tower of London | Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd__ ditto Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. B. H. S. 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
1st Irish Guards Gibraltar Lt.-Col. Hon.H.R.L.G.| For Woking 
Alexander, D.S.O., 
M.C. 
1st Welsh Guards Aldershot Lt. - Col. T. R. C. Price, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
psc. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 
rst Royal Scots ) The 
Royal 
2nd ditto |Regt. 


1st Bn. The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey) 
2nd. ditto 


1st Bn. The Buffs 
(East Kent Regi- 
ment) 

and __ ditto 


1st Bn. The King's 
Own Royal Regi- 
ment (Lancaster) 

2nd__s ditto 

1st Northumberland 
Fusiliers 

and ditto 

1st Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment 

and ditto 

1st Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 


Regiment) 
2nd__ ditto 


1st Bn. The King’s 
Regiment (Liver- 
pool) — 

and ditto 

1st Norfolk Regiment 

and ditto 

ist Lincolnshire 
Regiment 

and ditto 

1st Devonshire 
Regiment 


and ditto 
1st Suffolk Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Bn. The Somerset 


Commanding Officer. 


Colchester 
Aldershot 


Allahabad 


Gibraltar 


Portland 
Shorncliffe 
Rangoon 
Rhine 
Fyzabad 
Chatham 
Nazirabad 
Jullundur 


Aldershot 
Jersey 


Chakrata 
Jamaica and 
Bermuda 
Colchester 
Holywood 
Dinapore 
Blackdown 


Delhi 
Wellington 
Colchester 


Devonport 


Agra 


Lt.-Col. J. Rainsford- 
Hannay, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. E. Power, 
D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. J. Kennedy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
lam,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


ps.c. 

Lt.-Col. J. A. Nixon 

Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. 
Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. R. Sandi- 


lands,C.M.G.,D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Mac- 


donald, C.M.G.., p-s.c. 


Bt.-Col. C. F. Watson, 


C.M.G.,D.S.0., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. M. O. Clarke, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. H. A. Walker, 


C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p-$.c 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Oliver 


Bt.-Col. W. A. Blake, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. R. Day, 
S.O. 


D. 
Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G 


Lt.-Col.G.N.T. Smyth- 
Osbourne, C.B., 


Lt.-Col. A. H. Yat- | 
.O. 


man, 


Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- 
son, D.S.O. 


., D.S.O. 
.T.D. Wilson! For Gib- 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
1st Bn. The West Rhine Lt.-Col. P. L. Ingpen, 
Yorkshire Regiment D.S.O. 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 
2nd__s ditto India Lt.-Col. A. A. W. 
Spencer 
1st East Yorkshire | Egypt Lt.-Col. J. McD. 
Regiment Haskard, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c 
and ditto Litchfield Lt.-Col. F.H. Harvey, 
C.M.G., DS.O., 
ps.c. 
1st Bedfordshire and | Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. Allason, 
Hertfordshire Regi- D.S.O. 
ment 
and_ ditto Kamptee eg S W. Wel- 
on, D.S.O. 
rst Leicestershire Aldershot Lt.-Col. F. H. Ed- 
Regiment wards, D.S.O., M.C. 
2znd_—s ditto Khartoum mice C. H. Haig, 
ret Bn. The Green Madras and Bel- | Lt.-Col. M. D. Carey 
Howards (Alexan- lary 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 
and ditto Dover Lt.-Col. N. E. Swan, 
S.C. 
1st Lancashire Tidworth Le Col. C. de Putron 
Fusiliers 
2nd_—_s ditto Nowshera Lt.-Col. H. M. Farmar, | For Lundi 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Rotal 
1st Royal Scots Glasgow Bt.-Col. O. H. Delano- 
Fusiliers pp aati C.M.G., 
ptc 
and. ditto Sialkot Bt.-Col. H. E. R. R. 
Braine, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., psc. 
rst Cheshire Lucknow Lt.-Col. H. S. Adair, 
Regiment D.S.O. 
2and___ ditto Strensall Lt.-Col. A. Crooken- 
den, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Royal Welch Multan Lt.-Col. C. S. Owen, 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
and ditto Pembroke Dock | Lt.-Col. c.C. Norman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st South Wales Bor- | Devonport Lt.-Col. L. H. Tudor, 
derers O.B.E. 
2and_—_ ditto Barrackpore and | Lt.-Col. H. P. Yates, 
Dum Dum D.S.O. 
1st King’s Own Edinburgh Bt.-Col.P.A. V.Stewart, 
Scottish Borderers C.B.E., D.S.O., a 
2nd__s ditto Egypt Lt.-Col. }. C.W. 
nell, D.S.O. 
1st Bn, Cameronians| Aldershot Lt. -Col. M.B. Ferrers, 
(Scottish Rifles) D.S.O. 
and. ditto India Lt. ag. H. H. Lee, 
D.S 
1st Royal Inniskilling | Iraq Lt.-Col. C. Ridings, 


Fusiliers D.S.O., O.B.E. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


1st Gloucestershire 


Regiment 
and ditto 


a Worcestershire 


1st East Surrey 
Regiment 


ands ditto 


1st Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Lat. Infantry 
2nd___s ditto 


1st Bn. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Regi- 
ment (West Riding) 
2nd_s ditto 


1st Border Regiment 


2nd_—_s ditto 


ist Royal Sussex 


Regiment 
and ditto 


a Hampshire 

2nd_—_s ditto 

1st South Stafford- 
shire Regiment 

and. ditto 

tet Dorsetshire Regt. 

and. ditto 

1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 

and__ ditto 


1st Welch Regiment 


and ditto 


MeL. ea High 
a yal High- 
landers) 


Location, 
Aldershot 


Jhansi 
Meerut 
Dover 
Malta 
Bordon 
Hong-Kong 


Aldershot 
Lucknow 
Rhine 


Gosport 


Egypt 
Aden 
Aldershot 


Londonderry 
Singapore 
Egypt 
Bordon 
Maymyo 
Plymouth 
Malta 
Aldershot 
Portsmouth 


Mhow 
Rasmak 


Colchester 
Quetta 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. J.R.Wethered, 


C.M.G., D.S.O.,p.s2. 
Lt.-Col. R. Wilkin- 
son, D.S.O. 
Be L. M. Stevens, 


pen-Palmer, “DS.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. D. Gold- 

smith, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Williams- 


Freeman, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. N. G. 
nand, D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 
M.C 


Bur- 


Lt.-Col. H. W. Grubb, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


O.BE. 
Lt.-Col. L. C. Morley, 


Bt.-Col. R. W. Morgan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. M.B. Savage, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. L. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. Saunders, 
D.S re 


Le. - Col. B. H. W. 
Taylor, C.B.E. 


ae -Col. W.B. Ritchie, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. Berkeley, 
C.M. eg »5.0., 
Lt-Col. A.D 
t.- e r e r 
D.S.O., O.B.E. a 
Lt.-Col. S. H. Eden, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


2nd Bn. The Black 
Watch (Royal High- 
landers) 

1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 

2and_ ditto 


1st Essex Regiment 


2nd_s ditto 
1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 
and__s ditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Northamptonshire 
Regiment 


2nd_ss ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 

2nd_—ss ditto 


1st Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent | 
2nd ditto [Regiment 


1st King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry 
and__ ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop-| 
shire Light Infantry 
2and_s ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

2znd_ ditto 

1st King’s Royal | 
Rifles Corps 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh's) 
2nd_ ditto 


Location. 


Bordon 
Shorncliffe 


Rawlpindi 
Bordon 


Ambala 
Blackdown 


Rawlpindi 


Tientsin 


Tidworth 
Shorncliffe 


Lahore 
Bareilly 


Plymouth 
Poona 
Ballykinlar 
Rhine 


| Ferozepore 


Poona 
Tidworth 
Aldershot 


Ahmednagar 


Rawlpindi 


Rhine 


Tidworth 


Bangalore 


| 


Commanding Officer, 


Lt.-Col. S. A. Innes, 
D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. A. G. Bayley, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. C. G. Higgins, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.A.B.Incledon- 
Webber, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 


Lt.-Col. R.S. Popham, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Green- 
hill, O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. R. E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O 


Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. D. Buchanan- 
Dunlop, C.M.G.,D.S.0 


Ke -Col.B. J. Majendie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

‘ G. Jelf, 

C.M.G., D.S.O. 

| Lt.-Col. F. H. Dansey, 

C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. A. W. Timmis, 
M.C. 


Remarks. 


For Waziri- 
stan 


Digitized by Google 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 
~ Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
rst Manchester Guernsey and | Lt.-Col. F. H. porns 
Regiment Alderney D.S.O., p-s. 
2nd. ditto Jubbulpore Lt.-Col. W. B. Ed- 
dowes 
1st Bn. The North | Secunderabad Lt.-Col. H. C. Tweedie 
Staffordshire Regi- D.S.O., O.B.E. 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 
and ditto Lichfield Bt. ce og J. Wyatt, 
sst York & Lancaster | Rhine Lt.-Col. G. H. Wedg- 
Regiment wood, I.S.O. 
and ditto Karachi Lt.-Col. H. M. Hutchin- 
son, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
rst Durham Light York Lt.-Col. A. E. Irvine, 
Infantry C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O. 
and ditto Cawnpore Lt. Col. J. W. Jeffreys, 
sst Highland Light Ballykinlar Lt.-Col. T. A. Pollok- 
Infantry Morris, O.B.E., p.s.¢. 
2nd__ ditto Egypt Lt.-Col. H.T.C.Single- 
ton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Seaforth High- Belfast Lt.-Col. H. F. Baillie, 
landers (Ross-shire) DS.O., p.s.c. 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 
and ditto Nowshera Lt.-Col.K.G. Buchanan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
ist Gordon Highldrs. | Malta Lt.-Col. H. P. Burn, 
C.M.G., D. 
2nd__s ditto Fort George Bt.-Col. J. L. G. Burnett, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st The Queen’s Own | Calcutta Lt.-Col. E. Craig- 
Cameron _— High- Brown, D.S.O., ps.c. 
landers 
and ditto Rhine Lt.-Col. G. I. Fraser, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The Royal Rhine Lt.-Col. E. G. Dunn, 
Ulster Rifles D.S.O., p.s.c 
and ditto Wellington Lt.-Col. W. J. 
Cooke-Collis, CB., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Royal Irish Fusi- | Dover Lt.-Col. R. G. Shuter, 
liers (Princess Vic- DS.O. 
toria’s) ; 
1st Argyll and Suther- | Egypt Lt.-Col. G. W. Muir 
land Highlanders 
(Princess Louise’s) 
2nd_— ditto Parkhurst Lt.-Col. W.G. Neilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc 
1st Rifle Brigade Peshawar Lt.-Col. E. B. Powell, 
(Prince Consort’s D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. J. H. Buxton, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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5. TANK CORPS 


1st (Depot) Tank Battalion : -- Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. E. H. Wildblood, DS.O. 

2nd Tank Battalion : .. Farnborough. 
Lt.-Col. C. D. V. Cary-Barnard, C.M.G., DS.O. 

3rd T'ank Battalion (less 1 Co.) . .. Lydd. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM. G., D.S.O. 

4th Tank Battalion , Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.0. 

sth Tank Battalion : Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Laird, ‘DS.O. ‘s abs c. bury Plain. 

‘‘B” Company, 3rd Battalion .. Rhine. 

Tank Workshops Training Battalion .. .. Wool. 


Lieut.- Col. N. Hudson,  D.S.O., 
M.I.Mech.E., p.a.c. 


Central Schools Tank Corps -. Wool, 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, 'D.S.0. 
1st and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. .» Wool, 
3rd - .. Cairo. 
sth ra = iva .. Scarborough. 
6th . i ae .. Bareilly (for Peshawar) 
ath mA “ oa .. Dardent and Peshawar 
(for Bareilly). 
8th " a a2 .. Lahore. 
oth es ws .- Manzal. 
roth 


ai - - .» Delhi and Agra. 
" ' - -. Kirkee and Bombay. 
” ” eo ee Ireland, 
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II. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
[Corrected up to the ist of February, 1924.] 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 


Commander-tn-Chief. His Excellency General H. S., Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, G.C.B.,G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. »ps.c.,A.D.C. 


General Staff Branch 


C.G.S. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 
A.D.C., I.A. 

DC.GS. Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 

D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir W. S. Leslie, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., I.A. ot 

D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R, J. Collins, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 

D.D. (Intell.) Colonel W. L. O. Twiss, C.B.E., M.C., LA., p.s.c. 

Starr Duties DIRECTORATE 

D.D.S.D. Colonel P. R. Chambers, D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 
Major-General, Cavalry. Major-General C. A. C. Godwin, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel G. H. Boileau, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Royal Engineers. R.E., BS. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch 


AG. Lieut.-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., LA., p.s.c. 

D.A.G. and D.P.S, | Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., I.A. 

D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.5.c. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


Q.M.G. Major-General (local Lieut.-General) Sir G. F. 
MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O., BS., p.s.c. 

D.QO.MG. Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C. B., BS., 
p.s.c 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P.O. Hambro, 


K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., B.S., p.s.c 
Military Secretary. Major-General H. F, Cooke, C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., L.A. 


Ordnance Branch 


D.G.O. Major-General L. R. Kenyon, C.B. 
D.D.G.O. Lieut.-Colonel C. J. D. Freeth. 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 


(Murrez) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., C.1.E., D.S.O., L.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. M. Wagstaff, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.I.E., D.S.O., IA. 


Headquarters, Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.I.., D.S.O., 
LA., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, IST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landiko 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. G. Loch, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 
(Kouat) 
Commander. eas A. LeG. Jacob, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., 


HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. L. Beddy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Rawalpind: District 
(MurREE) 
Commander. a a ae Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G.., 
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Rawalpindi District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. 
Coningham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. Herdon, 
C.LE., LA., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpind:) 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. L. Knight, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
(Lahore Cantonment) 
Commander, Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Headquarters, Ferozepoore Brigade Area 


(Ferozepoore) 


Brigade Commander, Col. (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. J. F. Hayter, 
C.B.., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. 
Headquarters, Lahore Brigade Area 
(Lahore) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. S. St. John, 
C.LE., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. Deane, 
D.S.0O., LA., p.s.c. 
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Headquarters, Western Command 
(QuETTA) 

G.0.C.-tn Chief. Lieut.-General Sir George M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., 

K.C.S.I1., B.S., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) H. B. D. 

General Staff. Baird, C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.e. 

D.A, and QO.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. C. 

Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G., B.S., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan District 
(QuetTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir D.G.M. Campbell, K.C.B.,B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.B., C.1.E., D.S.0., A.D.C., LA., p.s.c. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. F. Pocock, 
D.S.O., LA. 
ZHOB AREA 
(Loralas) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Brad- 
shaw, C.B.E., I.A., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.0., 1.A., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 
Area Commander. 


Headquarters, Waziristan Force 

(Dera IsMAIL KHAN) 

Commander. Major-General Sir T. G. Matheson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., B.S. 

HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razani) 

Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) M. R. W. 

Nightingale, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., LA. 
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Waziristan Force—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razmak) 
Brigade Commander, Brevet-Colonel O. C. Borrett, C.B., C.M.G.; 
C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Colonel Commandant) J. L. 
Furney, I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Piazha) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Keily, C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzai) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. Kensing- 
ton, D.S.O., M.C., I.A., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief, General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., A.D.C., 
LA 


Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) E. T. 


General Staff. Humphreys, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.5., p.s.c. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H. Barstow, 
C.B.E., I.A. 


Headquarters, United Provinces District 


(Meerut) 
Commander, Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander. 
HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. H. Dundas, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., L.A., p.s.c. 
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United Provinces District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. E. Mc- 
Namara, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhi) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) K. Wigram, 
C.B., C.S.1., C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 
Commander. Major-General T. A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., BS., p.s.c. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 
Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


Headquarters, Southern Command 


(Poona) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. J. B. Hay, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 


D.A. and Q.M.G. Major-General P. Holland-Pryor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., M.V.O., L.A. 


Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander, Major-General Sir L. R. Vaughan, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., LA., p-s.c. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhanst) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 


21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. H. Beach, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 


Commander, Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.L, 
.A., p.s.c. 
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Poona District—continued 


4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. G. K. 
Green, C.M.G., D.S.0O., I.A. 
HEADQUARTERS 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander, 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (local Major-General) E. F. Orton, I.A,, 
pte. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 


Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.B., C.M.G., 
p.s.c., LA. 


Commander. 


Headquarters, Madras District 


(Wellington) 
Commander. Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., 
DS. S. 


C.MG., 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 


Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. Jack- 
son, C.S.I., D.S.O., 1.A. 


Area Commander. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 
(Maymyo) 
Commander. i 5 iia Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.C.1.E., 
A. 
RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 
(Rangoon) 


Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
C.LE., D.S.O., L.A. 


Area Commander. 


Aden 


Commander. Major-General T. E. Scott, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
LA. 
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III. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE \ 
1.—Air Council | 


President of the Air Council. Brig.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord Thomson, ql 
P.C., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., Secretary of | 


State for Air. 
Vice-President of the Air William Leach, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary 
Council. of State for Air. 
Members. Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, 
Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the } 
Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal P. W. Game, . 


C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., Air Member for 
Personnel; Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. 
Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Air 
Member for Supply and Research; Air 
Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Deputy Chief of the Air Staff 
(Additional Member) ; Sir W. F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 
Secretary of State for Air. Brig.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord Thomson, 


P.C., C.BE., DS.O., psc. | 
Under Secretary of State William Leach, Esq., M.P. ! 
for Air. | 
Secretary of the Air Sir W.F. Nicholson, K.C.B. Se 
Minstry. l 
Deputy _ Secretary of Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 
the Air Ministry. 
Department of the Under 
Secretary of State for 
firs 
Director of Civil Avia- Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
tion. A.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Air Lieut.-Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. 
Transport. 
Controller of Aerodromes Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
and Licensing. 
Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry :— ¢ 
Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Deputy Secretary. Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. . 
Principal Assistant Secre- HH. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
taries. Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Accounts. J. S. Ross, Esq., a ' 
: H. W. Clothier, Esq. (acting). 
Deputy Directors. iF. W. N. Sibley, Esq. 


ee ee eee Se ps on 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Dept. of the Secretary of the 
Atr Ministry (contd.) :— 
Director of Contracts. 

Deputy Director. 
Director of Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

Directorate of Lands (Foint 

Service for War Office 

and Air Mimstry):-— 
Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 

pensation Officer. 

Department of the Chief of 

the Air Staff:— —— 
Chief of the Atr Staff. 


Croil Assistant. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 

Deputy Director. 

Director of Organiza- 
tion and Staff Duties. 

Deputy Director of 
Organization. 

Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties. 

Controller of Communt- 
cations. 

Director of Works and 

Buildings. 

Deputy Director. 
Deputy Director. 


Department of the Air 
Member for Per- 


Deputy Director of 
Manning. 

Director of Training. 
Deputy Dztrector. 
Educational Adviser. 

Director of Medical 
Services . 


C. R. Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
A. H. Self, Esq. (acting). 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, O.B.E. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. (Deputy Chief of the Air Staff). 
Group-Captain C. S. Burnett, C.B.E.,D.S.O. 
Major-General Sir I. L. B. Vesey, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Group-Captain R. P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C. 


Colonel Hon : M.C. A. Drummond, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 
Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. 


Air Vice-Marshal P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Air Commodore C. A. H. Longcroft, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. 

Group-Captain P. B. Joubert de la Ferte, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.a. 

Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.M.G. 

Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Colonel I. Curtis, M.A., A.M.I.M.E. 

Air Commodore D. Munro, C.LE., M.B., 
M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Department of the Atr 
Member for Supply 


and Research :— 

Aw Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
and Research. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Derector of Research. Brig. -General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 


C.B.E 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Design. Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 


Armament. D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of _Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 
Instruments. 
Deputy Director of Aero- Lieut-Colonel H. W. S. Outram, C.B.E. 
nautical Inspection. 
Director of Equipment. | Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Deputy Director. Wing Commander G. Laing, O.B.E. 


3.—Air Commands 
A.—HOME 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 

tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 

Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 

Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 

Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 


Air Commodore .. .. TT. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. H.C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group es .. Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron : bis - 


(a) Signal Co-operation Flight a6 55 
9» 32 quadron (H.Q. & 2 Flights). . 5 
»» 12 Squadron (H.Q. & 2 Flights)... Northolt. 


» 41 Squadron (H.Q. & 2 Flights).. 
Inland Area Communication Flight .. 5 
Superintendent of R.A.F. Reserves .. ss 
No 1 Stores Depot .. : .. Kidbrooke. 

4 a sh .. Ickenham. 
The Packing Depot Se as .. Ascot. 


Medical Stores Depot .. - .. Kidbrooke. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
No 1 Group—continued 


Armament and Gunnery School  .. Eastchurch. 
No. 207 Squadron aA zs i 
» 5 Wing H.Q. sig ia .. Biggin Hill. 
»» 56 Squadron - ag ats m 
Night Flying Flight 


School of Technical Training ( (Men) . " Manston. 
No. 3 Squadron (H. a & 1 Plight) . 


Record Office .. . Ruislip. 
No. 25 Squadron Hawkinge. 
»» 17 Squadron (H.Q. ‘&I Flight) .. . 
Headquarters, No. 3 Group Ee .. Spittlegate, Grantham. 
No. 39 Squadron es ‘6 .. Spittlegate. 
»» oo Squadron : és i 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Digby. 
No. 7 Squadron Bircham Newton. 
»» 1x1 Squadron (H. Q. & 1 Flight) « - 
»» 2 Flying Training School . Duxford. 
»» X19 Squadron (1 Flight) .. - ‘3 


»» 29 Squadron (1 Flight) .. 3 
»» 111 Squadron (H.Q. & 2 Flights) a 
»» § Flying Training School .. Shotwick, 
Aeroplane and Armament erpsunen 
Establishment, including— Martlesham. 
(a) No. 15 Squadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight) 
»» 22 Squadron 


Headquarters, No. 7 Group ‘it .. Andover. 
No. 4 Squadron : sa .. South Farnborough. 
School of Photography _ - " 
Experimental Section (R.A.E ) iy 43 a 
School of Army Co-operation, includ- 

ing—No. 16 Squadron - Old Sarum. 

Central Flying School . Upavon. 
No. 9 Squadron (H Q. & 1 Flight) . 7 

» I Flying Training School .. Netheravon. 

» 99 Squadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight .. 5 
Electrical and Wireless School Flower Down. 
No. 58 Squadron (H.Q. & 1 Flight) «. Worthy Down. 
School of Balloon Training .. »  Larkhill. 

No. 3 Stores Depot... va .. Milton, Berks. 

»» 2 Squadron Ss . Andover. 

Units Directly under Area Pain 
R.A.F. Depot .. Uxbridge. 
(2) § School of Physical Training and 
Drill .. Uxbridge. 
(6) Central Trade Test Board ee ‘ 
R.A.F. Central Band .. : se - 
M.T. Repair Depot .. Sis .. Shrewsbury. 


Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. .» Henlow, Beds. 
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(b) Coastal Area 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, and Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat 
in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincroes, London. 
Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Aur Vice-Marshal. Sir Arthur V. Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O., Air 
Officer Commanding. 

Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., DS.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :— 


Headquarters, No. 10 Group - .- Lee-on-Solent. 
R.A.F. Base - sa ee .. Gosport. 


(a) Headquarters... sa se 5 
(6) No. 420 Flight... a - 5 
(c) ,, 421 Flight... oe - - 
» 422 Flight .. oa a 5 

(e) ,, 423 Flight... ae ov - 
f),, 460 Flight .. - on ‘3 


(g) », 461 Flight - 7 3 

(A) Development Flight ss - 
Care and Maintenance Party .. Cattewater. 
Development Flight coal HMS. 

‘* Pegasus ’’) 


RAF.Bae .. ..  ..  .. Calshot. 
(a) Headquarters - acs - 
(6) No. 480 Flight _.... j sis ‘ 


(c) H.Q. Training Squadron . ‘ Sy ‘5 
(d) Air Pilotage Flight ‘i 5g 55 
(e) Seaplane Training Flight “ie is 
f) Marine Training Section .. i 9 
School of Naval Cooperation .. .- Lee-on-Solent. 


Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters. 


Care and Maintenance eae, .- Donibristle. 
R.A.F. Base... : ; .. Leuchars. 
(a) Headquarters... os is mt 
(5) No. 401 Flight We 7 » 
(c) ,, 402 Flight a = 
(dq) ,, 403 Flight i as ” 
(e) ,, 404 Flight ot we ” 
(f) 5, 440 Flight i .. (temp. Lee-on-Solent) 
(g) 5, 441 Flight - a 5 


(h) ,, 442 Flight - st i 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 
R.A.F. complements in— 


H.M.S. Argus H.M.S. Eagle. H.M.S. Hermes. 
Marine Aircraft Experimental ed 
ment .. Felixstowe. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Grain. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A F. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
a) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot ‘3 
b) 4 ” a .. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Cc) 45 ie $s .. Birmingham 
( ”9 9 ” .. Bristol. 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . .. Kingsway, W.C.2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital Finchley. 
Research Pabseen and Medical 
Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board a ne 9 
(c) Cranwell 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. ati College and commands all units at Cranwell. 


Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/% 5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C., 
- Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. L. A. Pattinson, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., 


Administrative Duties. 
Units as follow :-— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 


R.AF. Hospital. 


(d) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 


Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton Camp. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing Commander. A. T. Whitelock, Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of ae pane 
Boys ‘ 


School of Cookery se i o6 
R.A.F. Hospital i ss ss 


Halton 


99 


99 
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(e) R.A.F. Staff College 


Postal Address : Andover, Hants. 
Telegraphic Address : Foresight, Andover. 
Telephone No.: Andover 84-87 and Salisbury 1go. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Henry R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G. 
D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.c., Commandant. 
Air Commodore. Robert H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Group Captain. Wilfred R. Freeman, D.S.O., M.C., p.s.a. 
B.— OVERSEAS 


(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters ; Villa Victoria, Cairo. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Sir Oliver Swann, K.C.B., C.BE., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Group-Captain. Pe M. Fellowes, D.S.O., Chief Staff 
cer. 


Units as follow :— 


Administered direct by Command sins aaa 


Egypt Stores Depot .. Se Aboukir. 
»» Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
, Aircraft Depot .. aes .. Aboukir. 
Aden Flight .. ani se .. Aden and Somaliland. 
Headquarters, Egyptian Group... .» Heliopolis. 
No. 216 Squadron... on .. Heliopolis. 
» 47 8 - are .. Helwan. 
5» 208 .« Moascar, Ismailia. 


No. 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 


(b) Iraq Command 
Headquarters : Baghdad City. 
Air Vice-Marshal. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore. J. Pee Hearson, C.B., D.S.O., Chief Staff 
cer. 


R.A.F. Units as follow :-— 


Administered Direct by Command rae dnote = 
Station Commandant Hinaidi. 
H.Q. Accountant Office oe .. Baghdad. 


Brigade Accountant Office ae ‘ 
Aircraft Depot sid sg .. Hinaidi. 
Combined Hospital .. - = ‘ 


Central Supply Depot 
Inland Water Transport (Detachment) Baghdad. 
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(b) Iraq Command—continued 
Administered Direct by Command Headquarters—continued. 
No. 1 Squadron i a .» Hinaidi. 


99 6 99 99 
39 8 99 os 
99 30 ” ”? 
9» 45 99 9 
99 7° 99 99 
» 55 a ‘a ate Mosul 
Supply Depét ae i 6 $ 
Headquarters, Armoured Car Wing .. .. Baghdad. 
No. 3 Armoured Car Company. ..  Basrah. 
» 4 99 99 ” Hinaidi, 
” 5 9 ” ” Mosul. 
o> 99 99 93 Hinaidi. 
Headquarters, Basrah bie ie re .. Basrah. 
Rest Camp .. € ae 7 
R.A.F. Prison ms 
Stores Depot ‘ 


Base Supply Depot .. 
Combined Hospital .. : 
Inland Water Transport .. aig ‘3 
No. 84 Squadron .. is .. Shaibah. 


Miktary Forces in Iraq. 
Ist Battalion Royal Inniskillng 63rd Co. Q.V.O. Madras Sappers 
Fusiliers and Miners. 
1/2nd Bombay Pioneers. Iraq Signal Section. 
6/13th Frontier Force Rifles. | No. 2 Wireless Coy., R.C.S. (No. 
120th Indian Pack Battery. 2 Section). 


(c) R.A.F. India 


Headquarters : 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir E. L. dels K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
ps.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain. J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :-— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indian ee .. Peshawar. 
No. 31 Squadron ag ; .» Dardoni. 
No. 28 ; .. Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing .. Risalpur, Nowshera. 
No. 27 Squadron a ; 2. ” 
No. 60 ‘5 : awe - 
es pct No. 3 Indian n Wing .. Quetta. 
No. 20 Squadron ‘ ie 
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(ce) B.A.F. India—continued 
Units administered direct by Command Headquarters :— 


Aircraft Depot as ag se Karachi. 
» Park as iis as Sg Lahore. 

No. 5 Squadron... ee a oe Ambala, 

Central Accounts Office .. - re Poona. 


(d) R.A.F. Mediterrancan 
Headquarters : Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Group Captain. A. W. Bigsworth, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. H. E. M. Watkins, A.F.C., Air Staff Duties. 


Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. Base sg .. Calafrana, Malta. 


(a) No. 481 Flight ..  .. «wy, 


(e) Other Units, &e. 
Aeronautical Committee of Guarantee ta A.P.O., S 40, British 
(British Section) .. aa si Army of the Rhine. 


(f) Palestine Command 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 


Air Commodore. E. L. Gerrard, C.M.G., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Colonel. H. G. Reid, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C., 


Colonel i/c Administration. 


R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
Command Accounts Office... -- Bir Salem. 


No. 14 Squadron ‘ .. Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 2 Armoured Car Company. .. Sarafand and Jerusalem. 
Supply Depot .. .. Sarafand. 
Palestine General Hospital - -. lLudd. 
Combined Hospital .. ee ». Jenin. 
Headquarters, R.A.F., Trans-fordania .. Amman. 
Flying Section .. Pe 


1 Section of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. 0 


Mik Units tn the Command :— 
2nd Bn. D. of Wellington’s Regt. (1 Coy.) Jerusalem. 


No. a ee (H.Q. and 1 
Section) ‘ se .. Sarafand. 


RANGEFINDERS 


Base lengths from 80 cms. to 100 feet. 


a ee eee eee eo 


HEIGHT AND RANGE. FINDERS, 
ARTILLERY RANGEFINDERS, 
INFANTRY RANGEFINDERS, 

RANGE TAKER TESTERS, 


CINEMATOGRAPH 
~-PROJECTORS, 


BINOCULARS, Etc. 


Fall Particulars on Application. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN this number we publish the first in order of merit of the essays 
sent in for this year’s ‘‘ Bertrand Stewart Prize.” ‘The problems 
connected with “‘ mechanicalizing’’ the Army are now occupying the 
minds of all soldiers who are keen upon their profession, and there 
is no doubt that Major Dening’s suggestions will be of great interest 
to the readers of this Review. His essay is closely reasoned and 
the organization of his ‘‘ ideal ” division is logically built up. At 
the same time, he appears to us to ignore the complications that 
would almost inevitably arise from the immense number of vehicles 
the use of which he advocates, and not sufficiently to appreciate the 
delicacy of the process of disembarking the infantry from its carriers 
at a critical period in an attack. Nor does he, in our opinion, make 
adequate provision for the close support of the infantry otherwise 
than by tanks. 

The majority of the other competitors, like Major Dening, advocate 
the adoption of cross-country tractors and it is interesting to note 
that nine of them consider that tanks, not infantry, will be the 
“‘ predominant arm ’”’ in future wars. It is somewhat surprising, 
therefore, that while the necessity for bridging equipment to keep 
pace with the mechanicalization is generally recognized in the 
various essays, the even more necessary provision for repair and 
salvage receives far less attention. The striking power of a mechani- 
calized division will certainly largely depend upon the efficiency of 
its workshops. 


& * & * % 
The mechanicalizing of the Army is a formidable task which, 
even if finance were no consideration, should not be embarked upon 
225 15 
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without a definite conception of the strategic and tactical results 
of so far-reaching a change, nor without a thorough and careful 
examination and testing of the most suitable types of machines 
required. A complete transformation in our existing military 
organization is probably inevitable in course of time, but, in the 
nature of things, it must be gradual—it cannot, indeed it ought not, 
to be completed in an hour. 

In his speech at the Royal Academy Banquet the C.I.G.S. 
stated that the War Office “ had already carried out a large amount 
of research and experiment,” and assured his audience that “ it 
was his firm belief that when the present experimental work was 
finished—in all probability during the present year—this country 
would be well in advance of any other nation as regarded design.” 

Meanwhile, critics of the War Office in the House of Commons 
and in the Press are busily complaining that the General Staff has 
failed to appreciate the lessons of the late war and has no definite 
policy for mechanicalizing the Army. 

There would seem to be little real ground for these assertions. 
The reorganization of the Army on a mechanical basis has already 
begun, and, although it may be literally true to say that at the present 
moment the process of transformation is less advanced in this 
country than it is in some Continental countries, it must be borne 
in mind that the types of machines now in use in the armies on the 
Continent are, as a general rule, much the same as those employed 
in the late war, whereas ours admittedly have been vastly improved 
since 1918. ‘This is a point which some indignant critics of the 
General Staff are apt to forget. 


Those who are responsible for the military defence of the Empire 
should not be disconcerted or unduly hurried by attacks from 
irresponsible persons, however eminent. Their task is to try and 
foresee the probable effects that mechanical changes in organization 
will have upon the conduct of war and to see that the Army is pro- 
vided with the best and most suitable types of mechanical arms and 
vehicles for its particular needs. 

The objective in wars of the future as in wars of the past will 
be the enemy’s armed forces, and the task of a commander-in-chief 
in the field will still be to defeat or to outflank the opposing army, 
utilizing to the full the element of surprise. It is obvious that the 
power to employ an effective striking force which can be moved with 
extreme rapidity from one part of an extended battle front to another 
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will enormously facilitate manceuvre and will do much to shorten 
the periods of static warfare which were so marked a feature of the 
late war. This implies that in the future there will be far greater 
opportunities for skilful generalship than have existed in the past. 
It is essential, therefore, that our leaders should be supplied with 
the best mechanical contrivances both for conveying their troops 
speedily for considerable distances and also for supporting them in 
the attack. But it does not necessarily imply that the whole Army 
should be carried in vehicles, as some mechanical enthusiasts would 
have us believe. 

Indeed, it is probable that the number of vehicles required for 
such an undertaking would be too vast to make it practicable, and, 
consequently, in our opinion, the bulk of the infantry will still have 
to march. Under our existing organization as soon as troops are 
deployed on the field of battle very considerable numbers of men and 
horses have to be employed in maintaining the supplies of ammuni- 
tion, and in carrying the tools and appliances now required in war. 
These men and animals are undoubtedly very vulnerable. The 
General Staff is faced, therefore, with the problem as to how far it 
is advisable to substitute cross-country mechanical vehicles for 
men and horses, first, to avoid so far as possible congestion of traffic, 
and secondly, to effect economies which will admit of increases in 
other and more profitable directions. 


There would appear to be two distinct problems to be solved 
—that of ‘‘ mechanical transport”? and that of “ mechanical 
support.” With regard to the former the weight of expert opinion 
is undoubtedly in favour of track or semi-track vehicles because of 
their ability to go across country. But until this form of vehicle is 
more generally adopted by the commercial community, it will be 
difficult for the Army authorities to rely solely upon it for military 
purposes—for the simple reason that owing to financial considera- 
tions it would be impossible for them to maintain a sufficient reserve 
in the event of a general mobilization. 

With regard to “ mechanical support ” the points for decision 
are how best to combine the employment of infantry in action with 
fast-moving tanks and guns, and how far it is wise to replace infantry 
by mechanical weapons. 

Only two of the competitors for the “‘ Bertrand Stewart Prize ” 
recommend the total elimination of the infantry as such, but the 
majority of them, in organizing their “‘ ideal ” division, decide upon 
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a reduction of this arm, advocating the employment either of two 
brigades of four battalions or three brigades of three battalions. 
Financial considerations may necessitate some such reduction 
in the strength of the infantry. And yet it is not easy to see how, 
with the heavy garrison duties which fall upon our Army in time of 
peace, it would be practicable to reduce still further our remaining 
battalions. We cannot share with Lord Thomson, the Secretary 
of State for Air, the pleasing belief that law and order can be per- 
manently maintained on the marches of the Empire and in the 
territories over which we hold mandates from the League of Nations 
merely by appealing “‘ to the faculty of wonder ” of backward races.* 
Ultimately it must always be the man who counts, whether he drops 
a bomb from the air, or fires a gun or a rifle or a machine gun on 
the ground. But, nevertheless, by an increased use of automatic 
weapons and tanks, and by the employment of carriers for the infantry ; 
it should be possible gradually to effect economies in the infantry 


arm. 
* * ¢ * ¢ 


Major Dening and six of the other “‘ Bertrand Stewart ”’ essayists 
are convinced that the day of cavalry is gone for ever, and they 
appear to be equally certain that the various duties of the mounted 
arm can be satisfactorily carried out by machines. In view of the 
lessons of the late war it is impossible to believe that any experienced 
soldier would willingly assume the command of an army in the 
field without cavalry. The work done by our mounted troops in 
Palestine, and in France during the retreats in 1914 and 1918, makes 
it amply clear that their value to an army, whether in attack or in 
defence, is still very great. In course of time—more especially in 
view of the growing difficulty of finding horses—it is probable that 
much of the work hitherto done by the cavalry will be entrusted to 
fleets of fast-moving tanks and armoured cars ; but, even then, it 
is most improbable that reconnaissance and the close protection of 
infantry could be really effective without the assistance of men on 
horses. Cavalry patrols will always be able to get across country 
with more certainty than mechanical contrivances ; they can go to 
places which are inaccessible to tanks or armoured cars, and they 
can certainly reach their destination with less noise and commotion. 

The time has not yet come to do away with cavalry either as an 
independent force or as part of an infantry division or corps. The 
French realize this well enough, for, although it is true that they 


* Lord Thomson expressed this opinion in his speech at the Royal Academy 
Banquet. 
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have reduced the number of their mounted troops, they yet retain 
an ample force of cavalry which they intend to utilize in conjunction 
with cyclists, armoured cars, field guns and howitzers, aeroplanes 
and tanks. 

They have increased the fire-power and mobility of their striking 
force, but they have not made the mistake of doing away with their 
cavalry ; it will take the experience of another European war to 
prove that the mounted man has ceased to count for much in 
battle. 

= s * * * 

At the end of March last, just as the April number of the Army 
Quarterly was about to appear, there died General Nivelle, a great 
soldier whose career in the war furnished another example of the 
ungratefulness of the military profession, and the difficulties that 
generals encounter under political control of war by civilians. In 
December, 1916, Nivelle received the highest honour his country 
could bestow on him: command-in-chief of the French Armies 
engaged against Germany. In May, 1917, he was removed from 
this high post and never again employed against the enemy. 

The accounts of him in the British Press have been so meagre 
and the reasons given for his failure in April, 1917, so misleading 
and unjust, that it is only fair to his memory that the facts should 
be known. A correspondent has furnished us with the following 
details of his career. 


% * % * + 


**George Robert Nivelle was born on the rsth of October, 
1856; was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, and joined the 
artillery on the 1st of October, 1878. He passed through the Staff 
College and in 1g00 took part in the expedition to China at the time 
of the Boxer troubles. The Great War found him, at the age of 
fifty-eight, only colonel of the 5th Regiment of Artillery, the corps 
artillery of the VII Corps, and with it he was engaged in the raid 
into Alsace and the battle of the Marne. His rise was then rapid : 
he was appointed commander of the 29th Infantry Brigade, the 
27th of October, 1914; of the 61st Division, January, 1915 ; and 
of the III Corps, March, 1915. He remained with this Corps on 
the Avre—Somme front until the 25th of March, 1916, when he was 
sent with it to Verdun, General Mangin commanding one of his 
divisions. After capturing the Bois de la Caillette, he submitted 
to General Pétain a plan for an offensive on the north-eastern 
sector of Verdun. This plan was approved and Nivelle appointed 
to the command of the Second Army to carry it out, with Mangin 
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promoted to be commander of the II Corps under him. Possibly 
his task was rendered easy by the withdrawal of most of the German 
heavy guns and much of the infantry to face the British at the 
Somme, but the victories of the 24th of October and the 15th of 
December recovered the ground previously lost, definitely relieved 
Verdun, and made Nivelle a national hero. 

So far his career had been purely military. He was now to come 
in contact with the politicians. General Joffre, in making his plans 
for the 1917 campaign, had conceived a continuation of the battle 
of the Somme, assigning the principal réle to the British, and only 
subsidiary attacks to the French. It is believed that he considered 
the power of the French infantry was, at any rate for the moment, 
exhausted. The possibility of a transfer of the control of the war 
into British hands was by no means agreeable to the French Govern- 
ment. The politicians who were already displeased by Joffre’s 
independence in other matters, now felt themselves strong enough 
to remove him from his position of influence by making him a 
marshal and a mere adviser. Their choice of a successor fell 
upon Nivelle, who had just been selected by Joffre himself to 
succeed Foch in command of the Group of Armies of the North. 

Nivelle had a plan for breaking the German front by his 
Verdun method, quickly and at small cost, and adoption of it meant 
keeping the principal action in French hands. To ensure that the 
British played a subordinate rédle, a demand was made by the 
French Government that General Haig should be placed under 
Nivelle. In this part of the scheme, it would appear, the soldier 
had no part. Nivelle’s plan was simply an attack by a mass force 
in great depth on a front of fifteen miles between Berry au Bac 
and Soupir on the Aisne. As a plan it was excellent, but among 
other factors on which it obviously depended for success were 
surprise and the willingness of the “‘ poilus”’ to go over the top— 
and both these factors when the time came were absent. Nivelle’s 
scheme was discussed in political circles, and news of it reached 
the enemy on the 15th of February (according to M. Painlevé). 
Further, as if some malign influence were at work to defeat his 
plans, on the 3rd of March (according to the German Crown 
Prince), Nivelle’s preparatory orders fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and, on the 5th of April, his attack orders. 

The Germans thus had ample leisure to make preparations to 
meet the assault—which was to be directed at the junction of the 
Crown Prince’s and Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Groups—against 
the Third and Seventh Armies. The command of the former 
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Prince was extended westward so as to include the Seventh 
Army to cover the whole front of attack, and the First Army was 
later interpolated between the Third and Seventh Armies, and 
other reinforcements were brought up. Owing to various delays— 
mainly due to the railways being under civil control, which forced 
the French Government to take over the Nord system in March— 
the attacks planned for early February had to be postponed. Thus, 
instead of Nivelle with 48 divisions having 8 German divisions, 
the normal garrison, to deal with, there were, by April, 40 waiting 
for him, and there was no hope of a victory, far less a decisive 
one. 

There is one significant feature. In February, 1917, Ludendorff 
withdrew the Germans to the Hindenburg line, but Nivelle stuck 
to his original plan, and merely extended his front. When the 
offensive took place, the subsidiary attacks on the right and left, 
at Moronvillers and Laffaux, were successful—they had not been 
talked about. 

_ But the list of General Nivelle’s difficulties is not exhausted. 
M. Briand, who had appointed him, went out of office on the 17th of 
March, 1917, and was succeeded by M. Ribot, with M. Painlevé as 
Minister of War. The last named seemed to think that it was 
possible to stop all operations until the American Armies arrived. 
From the first he exhibited a lack of confidence in Nivelle’s plan ; 
perhaps, as it has been put by Colonel Rousset, he wished to make 
some one else Commander-in-Chief. At any rate, a conflict soon 
ensued between the General and the Minister. M. Painlevé, 
“unknown to the chief, ordered to Paris the principal generals ; 
provoked by his questions the discussion of orders already in 
execution by those whose business it was to obey; and made a 
breach between the High Command and its immediate subordinates.” 
Nivelle himself was frequently called away from his command to 
give explanations, while members of the Senate and Chamber, whom 
Joffre had always kept at arm’s length, were given authority to 
wander at will in the zone of the Armies. Seeing the realities of 
war for the first time, they were alarmed, and expressed their alarm. 
The embers of unrest and dissatisfaction among the rank and file 
were fanned into flame, and the confidence of the regimental officers 
in their leaders shaken. M. Painlevé had unwillingly ensured 
disaster by his perfectly comprehensible attempt as a civilian Minister 
to get at the bottom of matters which he had never been trained to 
understand, and as a mathematician to gamble only on a certainty. 

Several times before the great attack General Nivelle offered 
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his resignation, but it was declined: he was removed from his 
command a few weeks after the ill success of his main attack, and a 
series of mutinies followed, of which, fortunately, the Germans were 
unable to take advantage, as, having stopped Nivelle, they were 
obliged to use every available man against the British. 

M. Painlevé has recently published his own apologia,* but 
the findings of the court of inquiry held on General Nivelle have 
not as yet been made public. The members of that court were 
Generals Bruyére, Foch and Gouraud, and the closing phrase of 
their conclusions has become known :—‘ Whatever criticism may 
be made on the offensive of the 16th of April, General Nivelle remains 
the brilliant commander of the Second Army in the great days at 
Verdun.” As such he will always be gratefully remembered by 
his countrymen.” 


Major-General Sir Charles Townshend died on the 18th of May, 
in Paris, at the age of sixty-three. He goes down to posterity as 
“Townshend of Kut.” Like Burgoyne of Saratoga, Chelmsford 
of Zululand, Colley of Majuba, Gatacre of Stormberg, Buller of 
Colenso, and many another British general, he dutifully tried to 
achieve victories with the wholly inadequate means placed at his 
disposal by the improvident military policy of his countrymen. 
His previous services and successes are overlooked, and he will be 
remembered for his failure. Yet had he said when ordered forward 
against Baghdad: ‘‘ My forces are quite insufficient ; I won’t go 
unless reinforced,” his military career would no doubt have come to 
an end evenearlier. It is not the custom of British generals to refuse 
to lead forlorn hopes. 

Promoted Major-General at the early age of fifty, at a time when 
the Selection Board was passing over many a good officer, 
Townshend had a very varied and experience-bearing life behind 
him. He had served in the Royal Marine Light Infantry, the Indian 
infantry and cavalry, the Egyptian Army, the Royal Fusiliers and 
the Shropshire Light Infantry, and as a brigadier-general had 
commanded in the Orange River Colony. He had been on active 
service at Suakim and in Wolseley’s Nile Expedition, including the 
fights at Abu Klea and Gubat; in the Hunza Nagar Expedition, 
when he was besieged in Chitral ; in the Dongola, the Atbara and 
Khartoum Expeditions; and in South Africa. He had received 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel, the D.S.O. and the C.B. 

* Reviewed in this number of the Army Quarterly. 
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Though not a Staff College graduate, he was a student as well as a 
fighting man ; few British officers had read more about Napoleon, 
and, having married a French lady and been much in France, he 
was probably unique in his understanding of French pre-war 
doctrine. How wrong this was we now know for certain. But 
even before the war British officers were as a body suspicious of its 
tendencies, and as Townshend was very fqnd of demonstrating his 
acquaintance with it, of quoting French authors and interlarding 
his conversation and speeches at conferences with French phrases 
or foreign phrases translated literally into English, he was, with 
his curious eighteenth-century face, looked upon by many as an 
amiable lunatic. Nevertheless, his social gifts made him a universal 
favourite. 

He was an enthusiastic soldier, and, in spite of being a wealthy 
man, accepted as a major-general a brigade command in India. 
August, 1914, found him still there, but early in April, 1915, he was 
appointed to take the 6th Indian Division to Mesopotamia. 

His experience of small wars and study of strategy now served 
him well, and his advance almost to the gates of Baghdad was a 
piece of work that will certainly keep his memory bright with 
military students. Then the big battalions of Turkish reinforce- 
ments met him ; he very skilfully got clear, and perhaps, if he had 
read more in English about Sir John Moore and General Ben Butler 
than about Napoleon in French, he might have reached safety. But, 
tired out himself and with weary troops and heavy casualties, 
recalling, perhaps, his experience in Chitral, he forgot all theory and 
sought safety in the loop of the Tigris at Kut. He well knew the 
maxim : Place assiégée place a prise, but it had not been supported 
by the history of the British Army in Townshend’s time. There 
were few instances of British help failing to reach a beleaguered 
garrison. Had we not relieved Ladysmith, Kimberley, Mafeking, 
Tientsin, Pekin and Kumassie in a single year? Moreover, in 
spite of the Crimea, the Russo-Turkish and the Balkan Wars, other 
Britons besides Townshend undoubtedly underestimated the Turk 
until Gallipoli and Gaza undeceived them. 


* a * f x 


The disaster at Kut and the trying captivity which followed 
his surrender undoubtedly changed 'Townshend’s joyous nature. 
Like Burgoyne, he could never forget the sufferings of his troops, 
and, though for a time he bore up against his bad luck, he became 
a man with a grievance. Possibly, it would have been well advised 
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to have utilized his services in negotiating with the Turks, who 
understood what he had accomplished, and in any case had more 
respect for a soldier than a civilian in a frock coat. Failing em- 
ployment, he gained a seat in the House of Commons, but, like 
another man of action—the explorer Stanley—soon found he could 
accomplish little there, and he retired at the next election. 

“Townshend of Kut” were the words inscribed upon his 
coffin; to soldiers who realize the difficulties, not of military 
making, that he had to contend with and for months overcame, 
the suffix is a very genuine and specific honour. 


The Secretary of the Imperial War Museum, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington, has asked us to inform our readers, that 
the museum contains a complete pictorial record of the war, com- 
prising upwards of 100,000 official and unofficial photographs de- 
picting scenes and subjects of interest to the three Services in all 
theatres of operations during the period 1914-1919, and maps, charts 
and other matters of topographical interest. 

Copies of photographs may be secured on application to the 
Museum, and orders can be dealt with by post where it 1s not 
convenient for the person interested to call and inspect the records 
at the Museum. 

12th of Fnne, 1924- 


MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY, 1924 
CAPTAIN BERTRAND STEWART’S BEQUEST 


The Referees appointed under the terms of this Bequest—namely : 
Lieut.-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, Major-General Sir P. de B. 
Radcliffe and Lieut.-Colonel Cuthbert Headlam—do not consider that 
any one of the essays submitted to them 1s of sufficient merit to 
justify them in awarding to its author the whole of the money at their 
disposal. They have unanimously decided, therefore, to divide the 
prize, as follows: {40 to Brevet-Major B. C. Dening, R.E.; £20 
to Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Beadon, RA.S.C.; £20 to Captain 
O. G. Body, R.F.A.; and {£20 to Captain E. W. Sheppard, Tanks 
Corps. 

The Referees report that of the fourteen essays submitted to them 
all but one are good, and that six are of a high standard. In thew 
opinion, however, none of the essays puts forward proposals which 
really solve the problem, or contains ideas which have not already been 
argued at length. Generally speaking, the writers recommend a reduc- 
tion in the number of the infantry, a whole or partial mechanscalization, 
and an addition to the divisional troops of various new units, the net 
result being an augmentation in the present strength both of a division 
and a corps. As might be expected, divergent views are expressed 
as to whether machine guns and signallers should form an integral 
part of an infantry battalion ; but the writers are practically unant- 
mous both as to the need for some weapon accompanying infantry that 
combines the réles of the Stokes mortar and the 3°7 howitzer, 
and also as to the desirability of making use of cross-country transport 
vehicles. 

A certain amount of difficulty has been caused by the wording of 
the terms of reference for the essay. Some writers in their attempt 
to devise an “‘ ideal” division entirely disregard the practical difficulties 
in the way of providing a large number of cross-country vehicles at the 
present time, whilst others contemplate a transition period in which 
portions only of the transport would be mechanicalized. 
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*“*No Great Power will voluntarily submit to ‘ position warfare ’ in the 
next war, with all its attendant evils of great length, excessive 
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cost, enormous casualties and possibly indecisive results. 


quently, the armies of the future must be more mobile, deploy 


more quickly and hit harder than is the case at present. 
“‘ What is the ideal composition— 


for future wars, making use of all modern inventions and im- 


(a) of a division, 
(5) of a corps of two divisions 


provements in weapons both on land and in the air P ’’ 
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By Brevet-Major B. C. DENING, R.E. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages, in examining the problem of the ideal 
composition of formations for future wars, certain assumptions have 
been made with regard to the terrain and climate in which opera- 
tions are to take place. 

It has been assumed that, as war with some Great Power is con- 
templated, the terrain fought over will lie in a temperate climate 
and that a fair proportion of it will be good arable land, for Powers 
whose territory lies in extreme climates, or whose land is mainly 
composed of mountains, forests and swamps, do not become great. 

As regards the use of gas in war, in view of the decisions reached 
_at the Washington Conference, the offensive use of gas has not been 
considered. 


1, CONDITIONS WHICH LED TO “ POSITION WARFARE ”’ IN 1914-1918 


The “ position warfare ” which characterized the Great War of 
1914-1918 can be traced to three distinct causes. 

First, the combined effect of musketry, automatic weapons and 
barbed wire made the defensive power of troops greatly superior 
to the offensive power. 

Secondly, the opposing armies were so large, and defensively so 
strong, that it was possible to hold a continuous line from one 
secure flank to another. 

Thirdly, in order to act offensively, armies required such im- 
mense material support, that, quite apart from the enemy’s resistance, 
they found the greatest difficulty in moving. 


2. CHANGE IN CONDITIONS REQUIRED TO MAKE “ POSITION 
WARFARE ”’ IMPOSSIBLE 


In order to prevent a recurrence of “ position warfare ”’ in future, 
a means must be devised for rapidly overcoming musketry, automatic 
weapons and barbed wire. 

Secondly, as it is not possible to prevent the enemy from forming 
such large armies that he can hold from one secure flank to another, 
the strength and speed of the attack must be so increased that it can 
break this front at any selected spot and outflank the two portions 
of the enemy’s line from the point of penetration. 

Lastly, formations require the utmost mobility that can be given 
to them. 


3. FUNDAMENTAL POINTS GOVERNING FUTURE ORGANIZATION 


Before working out from first principles the composition of the 
divisions and corps of the future, a consideration of the general 
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lines along which reorganization should take place in order to 
produce the necessary change in conditions of war will be of 
assistance. This will give us some pegs upon which to hang the 
new organization. 


(a) Methods of Overcoming the Effect of Musketry, Automatic 
Weapons and Barbed Wire 


There are two known methods of overcoming the combined 
effect of musketry, automatic weapons and barbed wire upon the 
offensive power of an army. ‘These are (1) the destruction of the 
defences by artillery bombardment; and (2) the over-running of 
the defences with armoured, mechanically-driven vehicles called 
tanks. The first method was proved in the last war, for many 
reasons, to be the wrong one, being too slow, too costly, precluding 
surprise, etc., etc. There remains only the method in which 
tanks are the backbone of the attack. The fuller use of the armoured, 
mechanically-driven vehicle must, therefore, be one of the funda- 
mental points upon which the new organization should be based. 


(b) A Great Increase Necessary in the Strength and Speed of the 
Attack 


Apart from the question of its helplessness in the face of musketry, 
automatic weapons and wire, in what lies the weakness of the modern 
attack ? It lies in the vulnerability of infantry when walking to 
the attack. However great a wave of tanks, gun fire, gas or other 
form of protection may be placed before them, the infantry is still 
held up constantly, if not invariably, by hidden parties of the 
enemy which have either escaped the protective waves of tanks, 
gun fire, etc., or have come into action as soon as that protection is 
removed, as it inevitably must be sooner or later. 

The strength of the attack to-day is further limited by the 
power of endurance of the human being. The attack can only 
go so far in a given period as a man can reasonably be expected to 
walk and fight, laden as he is with battle equipment. 

The speed of the attack is limited by the pace at which infantry 
can advance to “‘ mop up ” ground captured by tank attack. Whilst 
in the course of half an hour the tanks may possibly advance ten 
miles, the infantry, upon whom the tank force is based, is likely to 
advance only one mile. 

In addition, the speed of the attack is adversely affected if the 
enemy cares to use a form of mustard gas by which areas of ground 
can be rendered impassable to walking men. 
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If, therefore, it is intended to increase the strength and speed 
of the attack to any extent, it must be done by helping forward the 
infantry, t.e. by protecting it from the fire of any hostile troops who 
have escaped the tank and artillery attack, in helping it to carry its 
equipment, by increasing its rate of advance and by neutralizing the 
effect of gas. 

The only known way of effecting these improvements is by bring- 
ing up the infantry in some form of “‘ carrier,”’ perhaps a modified 
tank, proof against bullets and gas, but designed to carry and not 
to fight from. This is the second fundamental point upon which 
the new organization must be built. 


(c) Necessity for Increased Mobility 


The mobility of modern armies is controlled by the following 
factors :— 

(1) The marching power of man, a daily rate of perhaps 
fifteen miles. 

(2) The marching power of the horse, a daily rate of perhaps 
twenty-five miles. 

(3) The heavy artillery necessary to support the offensive. 

(4) The degree of artillery preparation required to support 
the offensive. 

(5) The administrative organization required to maintain an 
army in the field. 

(6) The dependence of armies upon roads. 

These limiting factors must be overcome, therefore, if an in- 
creased mobility is to be obtained. 

(1) The marching power of man.—Dealing first with the marching 
power of man, we are face to face with the biggest problem of the 
future. It is the question of whether field armies are to give up 
marching, whether the troops can be carried. 

If it is desired to increase the mobility of modern armies as a 
whole beyond about fifteen miles a day, the personnel which hitherto 
has marched must be carried. Already in the last European war 
this personnel was carried on railways as far as ever it was possible 
to do so, so that an increased mobility need not be looked for by 
an increased use of railways. As methods of carrying, there remain 
the horse and M.T. The horse is ruled out at once if only because 
of the difficulty already experienced in finding animals for existing 
establishments. A more extensive use of M.T. seems to be the 
only way in which the difficulty of the limited marching power of 
man can be overcome. In the Great War, M.T. was employed by 
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all powers for the carriage of infantry as far as their resources per- 
mitted. The B.E.F.in France then found that to carry the infantry 
of one division was all that it could do at any one time with the 
resources at its disposal. It would seem, then, that the prospects 
of carrying an army by M.T. are not good. It must, however, 
be remembered that the nature of the war in Europe—siege warfare 
with the employment of thousands of guns—necessitated the devot- 
ing of most of the available M.T. to administrative needs. ‘Thou- 
sands of lorries, for instance, were required for carrying up 
ammunition, road metal, R.E. stores, etc. If, as is hoped with 
these new formations, future wars are to be brief and to take the 
form of mobile operations, M.T. will not be required for the bringing 
up of the immense supplies needed in siege warfare and will be 
available for other purposes. Provided the formations of the 
future are few—and they can be few if they are sufficiently powerful 
—it is difficult to believe that with the continuous expansion in the 
M.T. industry that is taking place, this industry will not be able to 
provide transport to carry the field army. 

Half measures are of no avail in this matter. Either armies 
must be left as they are or they must be carried completely, for if 
only portions of them are to be made mobile, their pace will still 
be that of the non-mobile portions. 

If an attempt is not made to carry the marching personnel of 
an army in M.T., undoubtedly the mobility of an army as a whole 
will remain the same as it has been in the past. Further, the decisive 
fighting force of an army, the tanks, will be held back to the rate 
of the infantry, placing a most unscientific and uneconomical 
limitation upon the possibilities of their employment. ‘The accept- 
ance of the principle that the basic rate of armies cannot be other 
than that of a marching man makes it possible for nations to raise 
enormous armies, the one thing which an endeavour should be made 
to prevent. 

By the provision of M.T. to carry the whole of our Field Army, 
a mobility of perhaps a hundred miles a day is given to it for short 
periods. Any victory gained by our tank force can be followed up 
at once. The totally mechanicalized Army—for such it will be 
—will be able to move so fast once war is declared that there wili 
not be time for the enemy to prepare the impregnable lines of 
defence of the Great War. The enemy may prepare a fortified 
frontier in peace, but once this is penetrated, he can only checkmate 
an army capable of moving a hundred miles per day by means of 
an equally mobile force. The result will be that armies will tend 
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to become much smaller, the formations which are not able to 
move by M.T. becoming virtually garrison or siege troops. The 
size of field armies will be limited by the amount of organized M.T. 
which the nations have at their disposal on the outbreak of war, 
and it would seem that campaigns once more will be decided by 
manceuvre, by the fighting qualities of the troops and by the mental 
qualities of the generals, rather than by the methods of attrition 
which decided the Great War. 

As it is wished that our Field Army should be really mobile, 
the principle must be accepted of its carriage by M.T., which is the 
third and most important of the fundamental principles upon which 
it is proposed to design the ideal formations of the future. 

(2) The marching power of the horse——At the present time, a 
limitation is imposed on the mobility of a field army by the restricted 
marching power of the horse. It is dependent on the horse for 
cavalry duties, for the traction of the transport of certain units 
and for reconnaissance carried out by divisional, brigade, battery 
and other staffs. The horse cannot continuously be asked to travel 
more than twenty-five miles a day. The only way to increase the 
mobility of units or persons dependent on the horse is by substi- 
tuting machines for horses. The problem does not appear insoluble, 
for already to-day there exist types of light cross-country cars which 
can go almost everywhere a horse can go. It should be possible 
to design a light reconnaissance car for staff uses, while it is difficult 
to believe that fast light tanks cannot be organized to perform the 
duties of the independent, protective and divisional cavalry. In 
the following pages, the view has been taken that it will be possible 
to replace the horse entirely by machines. 

(3) The heavy artillery necessary to support the offensive. 

(4) The degree of artillery preparation required to support the 
offence.—The restrictions placed upon the mobility of armies by 
the necessity for heavy artillery and artillery preparation generally 
on a big scale were peculiarities of the siege warfare conditions of 
the last war. As will be seen later, the necessity for artillery support 
remains in certain tactical situations as great as ever. It is antici- 
pated, however, that the complete destruction of defences on a large 
scale will not be called for and that the field army will be able to 
progress with a minimum of heavy artillery with the support of 
mechanicalized field artillery. 

(5) The administrative organization required to maintain the 
army in the field—Judged by the experience of the Great War, an 
army in the field requires behind it a truly amazing number of 
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administrative establishments for its maintenance. These formed, 
in that war, one of the limiting factors in considering the rate of 
movement attainable by formations. They were, however, the 
products of a long war, and it must be borne in mind that this essay 
deals with that which is intended to be a short war, in which case 
this obstacle to mobility will not exist. 

(6) The dependence of armies upon roads.—It has been true of 
the armies of all ages that the degree of mobility to which they 
were able to attain depended greatly on the number and state of 
the roads in the theatre of operations. By the end of the late 
war this was truer than ever on all fronts, if only because armies 
could not operate at all unless supplied with immense quantities of 
stores and ammunition, There are three directions in which this 
difficulty can be overcome. The first is by avoiding a form of war- 
fare which requires such immense supplies. The second is by 
mcreasing the pace at which formations can move, thereby lessening 
the time during which any one formation will occupy a road. The 
third is by an increased use of cross-country traction, by means 
of which traffic will be taken off roads and run along tracks. In 
the arguments already put forward, in which short decisive wars 
are contemplated, and formations carried in M.T. and the use of 
cross-country “ carriers ”’ for a portion at least of the infantry have 
been advocated, an attempt to solve the road capacity problem is 
made by all three methods. 


Summary of the Fundamental Points governing the Composition of 
Future Divisions and Corps 
The following, then, are the fundamental points to be borne in 
mind in starting to design the divisions and corps of the future :— 
(A) Tanks to be the backbone of the attack. 
(B) Infantry to be carried and protected in the attack. 
(C) (1) The field army to be carried in M.T. 
(2) The horse to be superseded entirely by machines. 
(3) Only a minimum of heavy artillery to cooperate. 
(4) Mechanicalized field artillery to supply the main artillery 
support, which will be limited. 
(5) Roadless traction to be encouraged as the means of 
transport. 


4. COMPOSITION BY ARMS OF THE DIVISIONS AND CORPS OF 
THE FUTURE 
The number of fighting arms in the Army has greatly increased 
in recent years, including, at the close of the Great War; infantry, 
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artillery, cavalry, engineers, aircraft, tanks, armoured cars, machine 
guns, cyclists and motor machine guns. This multiplicity of 
corps has tended to confuse the fact that for all practical purposes 
there are and always have been only three arms. These three are 
the close-combat arm, the protective arm and the mobile arm. 
Whatever period of history may be examined, it will be seen that 
successful armies have invariably been organized into these three 
arms, known at different times under different names, but at all 
times carrying out the same functions. Alexander the Great had 
his phalanx, his archers and his horsemen. Edward III fought 
with heavy-armed foot, bowmen and knights. Napoleon called 
his arms infantry, artillery and cavalry. We to-day must devise 
new names in our new organization. For the sake of clarity, in 
this essay the terms close-combat, protective and mobile will be 
adhered to. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fundamental points just enumerated, 
upon which any re-organization should be based, it is proposed now 
to build up each arm step by step, giving it such equipment as is 
deemed necessary in order to enable it to perform its tasks. 


5. THE CrLose-CoMBAT ARM 


The work of an army consists primarily in getting to close 
quarters with the enemy and destroying him, or, alternatively, in 
holding him off until it is possible to attack him. This work 1s 
carried out by the close-combat troops, the other arms being necessary 
accessories, provided only in order to enable the close-combat arm 
to accomplish its task and to exploit success. The organization of 
the close-combat arm must, therefore, be the foundation upon 
which that of a division, a corps or an army is to be built up and 
must be decided upon first. 


(a) Tasks of the Close-Combat Arm. 


The tasks of the close-combat arm of the future are likely, both 
in attack and defence, to be similar to those of the past. What 
difference there may be will lie in the method of execution. In 
attack, for instance, as has always been the case, the task of this 
arm is to get into contact with the corresponding arm of the enemy 
and either to annihilate it or to drive it from the field. Now, 
to-day, the enemy’s close-combat arm may be in armoured vehicles 
or in the ground. It may be protected by wire obstacles where 
natural ones do not exist, and may be defended by both quick-firing 
guns and small-arm automatics. Our close-combat arm must, 
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therefore, be in a position to overcome all these methods of resistance. 
It must be capable of destroying the enemy, whether in tanks or in 
ground defences, and destroying the enemy according to present 
ideas involves overwhelming his fire by tank attack and “‘ mopping 
him up ” with small parties of men. It must be able to cross wire 
and natural obstacles. It must be capable of advancing in spite 
of small-arm fire and must be able to avoid the fire of guns. 

In defence, #.e. during pauses in the attack, or at nightfall, the 
task of the close-combat arm is to hold ground. In order to do this 
it must be capable of beating off attacks by the enemy whether 
delivered in armoured vehicles or by men alone. In this con- 
nection, it must be possible for the arm to conceal itself to a large 
extent from aerial and ground observation. The arm must have 
sufficient personnel to enable it to provide patrols and local protection. 


(b) Equipment for the Attack 


For its offensive and defensive rdéles, the close-combat arm 
obviously requires very different equipment. 

Considering the tasks of the arm in attack, in order to destroy 
the enemy, whether found in tanks or ground defences, tanks are 
a first requirement. The fast modern tank, if fitted both with guns 
of sufficient calibre and also with automatic small-arm weapons, 
should meet the case. Such machines will enable the arm to cross 
wire obstacles, to neglect small-arm fire and, particularly when used 
in conjunction with smoke screens, to evade very largely the stopping 
powers of Q.F. guns. There remains the equipment required to 
enable the arm to “ mop up” ground gained by tank attack and 
that which is necessary in order to force the crossing of natural 
obstacles, such as rivers, canals or belts of woods, which present 
a barrier to tanks. It is clear that both will be the tasks of men 
and not of machines. 

For the task of “‘ mopping up,” the close-combat arm equipment 
must include the “ carriers ”’ already mentioned—a type of vehicle 
which should be able to bring up a section of one non-commissioned 
officer and seven men with their arms across any country traversable 
by tanks. In addition, the troops employed in “ mopping up ” 
require to be equipped, as to-day, with rifle and bayonet, bomb and 
automatic rifle. 

The task of forcing a crossing over obstacles which bar the 
advance of tracked vehicles is one which may often have to 
be taken in hand, for such obstacles occur fairly frequently in 
all European countries. They will necessitate assault, on the fronts 
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selected for penetration, by men in large numbers. In order to 
make such assaults possible in face of small-arm fire, the portion of 
the arm carrying them out must also be equipped with “ carriers ” 
and be brought up to the near fringe of the obstacle, whence their 
attack has a chance of success. Any material required in the 
crossing will be similarly brought up by “ carrier.”” For this form 
of close combat, the troops need, as before, the rifle and bayonet, 
bomb and automatic rifle. 


(c) The Equipment for the Defence 

At the present time, the great weakness of the infantry on the 
defensive lies in its inability to provide its own protection against 
tank attack. Naturally, to the infantry, the posting of anti-tank 
and pack artillery in rear appears insufficient. As the close-combat 
arm, though it may include tanks, will always be liable to attack by 
armoured vehicles, whether itself in action or not, it seems that the 
issue of an anti-tank gun to this arm is necessary. Such a provision 
will not only increase the moral of the arm, but will leave the pro- 
tective arms (the artillery and aircraft) free to carry out other im- 
portant work. It is suggested, therefore, that for defence this arm 
should possess a small, simple Q.F. gun, drawn or carried by one of 
the mechanical “ carriers.” As it would fire direct at close ranges, it 
could be manned by troops possessing no technical artillery knowledge. 

The close-combat arm may be called upon to hold either a battle 
line or an outpost line. Both will, of course, be sited along obstacles 
to tanks as far as possible, and occasions will often arise when, for 
the moment, machines are not to be feared. On such occasions the 
danger will come from attacking men, and, to meet this form of 
attack, this arm needs to be equipped with bombs, rifle and bayonet 
and automatic rifles. The machine gun, in the writer’s opinion, is 
not a weapon of this arm, but rather of the protective arm. 


(d) Organization of the Close-Combat Arm 


It has been shown that this arm must contain : 

(1) Fast and powerful tanks. 

(2) Troops brought up in “ carriers” to make good ground 
captured, equipped for ‘‘ mopping up ” and defence. 

(3) Troops brought up in “carriers” for the assault of 
obstacles to tank movement. 

(4) Troops equipped for defence against tanks. 

(5) Troops equipped for defence against men. 


Of these, obviously (2) is included in (3), (4) and (5). We are thus 
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left for attack and defence with a close-combat arm containing tanks, 
and other troops equipped variously with bomb, bayonet, automatic 
rifle and Q.F. gun, of which a portion at least must have “ carriers.” 

Now in considering any organization containing tanks, it must 
be remembered that tanks cannot, from practical experience, be 
used to advantage singly. It has been found that they are best 
employed in sections of four tanks. The next point is, should 
sections of tanks be incorporated in a larger unit with units, let us 
call them sections, of men intended for tasks such as assaulting, 
holding and “ mopping up” ground? In the opinion of the 
writer they should not, for tank sections in battle cooperate primarily 
with other tank sections and should, therefore, be organized into 
companies with other tank sections. There appears to be no reason 
why the present organization of the tank company need be altered. 

Next comes the question of whether tank companies should be 
placed in battalions with companies of troops equipped for assault- 
ing, holding ground, etc. The necessity for close cooperation in 
action between the tank companies and the companies of troops 
that follow is an argument in favour of such an arrangement. 
Against it, however, it is to be remembered that the réle of these 
two portions of the close-combat arm is different, for while the tank 
portion is best employed if it advances, fights and then withdraws 
to re-organize, the other portion advances, fights and remains in 
occupation of the captured ground. If such a composite battalion 
were formed, the battalion commander would have the almost im- 
possible task of commanding a unit of which one portion withdrew 
from the battlefield after fighting, while the other remained on it. 
It is obviously not desirable to place tank companies and companies 
of other troops in the same battalion. ‘Tank companies are best 
organized into tank battalions, composed much as they are to-day. 

Going a stage further, is it desirable to place tank battalions into 
regiments or brigades with battalions of other troops? The answer 
is in the affirmative. The regiment or brigade is the smallest forma- 
tion which lends itself to the highly desirable fusion of the tank and 
other portions of the close-combat arm. Within the regiment or 
brigade, cooperation between the portions of the arm can be close. 
At the same time, the regimental or brigade commander has a forma- 
tion large enough to enable him to command its portions even 
though they possess such different battle characteristics, because 
the portions are complete tactical units, #.e. battalions which can be 
separated from one another without loss of efficiency in the units 
and in the command. 
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Of the troops in the close-combat arm other than tanks, armed 
with bomb, rifle and bayonet, automatic rifle and Q.F. gun, the 
smallest portion which need be considered here is the section of 
about one non-commissioned officer and seven men, for this in 
practice forms the smallest tactical unit. Of the weapons above, 
the bomb, rifle and bayonet can be combined as those of one type 
of section, best designated “‘ the bayonet section.” The automatic 
rifle and Q.F. gun are, however, weapons which require a type of 
section of their own. Three types of sections other than the tank 
sections are thus required, namely, the bayonet, the automatic rifle 
and the Q.F. gun sections. 

The next higher unit to the section in our infantry to-day is 
the platoon, and this name may well be adhered to. A platoon 
should contain three or four sections in order to remain a reasonable 
command for one man. A platoon may be required for assault, for 
“mopping up,” for holding ground against tanks and against 
men. Is it possible for all platoons to be able to carry out all these 
réles ? Obviously not, for a platoon is too small a unit to contain 
sections with such varied characteristics as those of the bayonet 
and Q.F. gun, and a platoon without, for instance, a Q.F. gun could 
hardly hold ground against tanks. Can any two of the types of 
sections be placed in so small a unit as a platoon ? 

The experience of the last war showed that bayonet and auto- 
matic rifle sections are interdependent, and that a platoon con- 
taining two bayonet and two automatic rifle sections is an efficient 
unit. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems wise to 
retain this arrangement. This leaves us with two types of platoons, 
the bayonet and automatic rifle platoon and the Q.F. gun platoon. 

The next higher unit to the platoon is the company. Should 
a company of bayonet and automatic rifle platoons also contain a 
Q.F. gun platoon? If it is to hold ground by its own resources, as 
it may well be asked to do, it must. It is suggested, then, that the 
company should contain three bayonet and automatic rifle platoons 
and one Q.F. gun platoon, the latter of two sections, each of one gun. 

Dealing next with the composition of a battalion, the chief point 
to be considered is that of the battalion transport. The battalion 
will presumably contain four companies, for this number has been 
found after years of trial to be the right one. 

As regards transport, the first condition is that each section 
intended for assault work and ‘“‘ mopping up ” must be furnished 
with a “ carrier.” This means that a bayonet and automatic rifle 
platoon requires four “‘ carriers.” Similarly, the Q.F. gun sections, 
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if they are to follow up attacks and make good ground won, must 
each be brought upina“ carrier.” Thus, any one company requires 
for its platoons fourteen “ carriers’ with, possibly, two for its 
headquarters—total, sixteen “ carriers.” 

The alternatives are, either to give all companies “ carriers,”’ 
or to retain a pool of “ carriers” in the hands of a higher com- 
mander, to be allotted to companies when the nature of their tasks 
demands it. As all companies require some form of M.T. to carry 
them, it is really a question of whether this M.T. should take the 
form of cars fitted with tracks to go across country or of cars fitted 
with wheels to move only on roads. 

Against the supply of “ carriers” to all companies it may be 
said that (a) track-fitted cross-country cars are not in general civilian 
use, whereas buses and light lorries are ; (b) “‘ carriers ” are likely 
to take longer and be more expensive to make than "buses or lorries. 

The advantages to be gained by the issue of “ carriers ” as the 
transport of all companies are: (a) the whole close-combat arm, 
tank units and other units, will possess uniform mobility and will 
be able to keep together on or off roads ; and (8) if part of the force 
is transported in “‘ carriers ” and part in road vehicles, in a pro- 
longed battle there will necessarily be considerable changing over 
of vehicles between units, which is not desirable. 

Weighing the “ pros” and “cons” in this matter, there is 
little doubt that, in spite of the difficulties of supply, the right course 
to aim at is for each company to possess its own sixteen “carriers.” 

In addition, battalion headquarters will require, perhaps, three 
“‘ carriers’ for the C.O., M.O. and stretcher bearers, and signal 
detachment. 


The following is the suggested composition of a “ carrier ”’ 
battalion :— 
Transport. 
Battalion headquarters se \* ety ah 1 Ford van 
1 “ carrier 
M.O. and medical detachment I s — 
Signal detachment .. Sie. ‘s — 
Orderlies, cooks, batmen, etc. — I 30-cwt. lorry. 
Train transport—Supplies — er 5 
Petrol _ I» ” 
Baggage — 2 ,, lorries. 
Water ie ae oo a lorry. 
Spare sf is i .. 3 “carriers” 
Total 7 __ ft motor cycle, 6 30-cwt. lorries, 


6 ‘‘ carriers ” 1 Ford van. 
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Each Company :— Transport. 
Headquarters .. 1 “ carrier,” 1 M.T.-drawn cooker. 
3 bayonet and automatic rifle 
platoons (each 4 sections) .. 12 “carriers” 
r Q. F. gun pane (2 sections) 2 ‘3 
Spare .. .. 1 “carrier” 
Total .- 16 “ carriers,” 1 M.T.-drawn cooker. 


4 Companies, total, 64 “ catriere: > 4 M.T.-drawn cookers. 
Battalion total, 70 “ carriers,” 4 M.T.-drawn cookers, 6 30-cwt. lorries, 
1 Ford van, 1 motor cycle.* 


(e) Proportion of Tanks in the Close-Combat Arm 

It has been argued that tanks and “‘ carrier”’ forces are best 
organized by themselves, in battalions. The next point for decision, 
then, is in what proportion tank and “ carrier ”’ battalions should 
be associated in a regiment or brigade. 

Perhaps the best way to arrive at this decision is to consider 
the tank battalion in attack and to work out the “carrier” force 
required to hold the ground captured by a tank battalion and to 
protect a tank battalion when at rest. It can then be seen whether 
the “ carrier ” forces sufficient for these tasks are also sufficient for 
that of the assault of tank obstacles. 

A tank battalion consists of four companies, each of sixteen tanks. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in any operation, and particularly 
where mobile forces of the enemy’s tanks are likely to be encountered, 
a battalion commander will retain a strong reserve in hand in advanc- 
ing to the attack, probably of two companies. The commanders 
of the two forward companies will also retain a reserve of at least 
one section, leaving six sections in front line on the battalion front. 
The method of employment of these front sections must depend 
on the ground. A certain amount of deployment is necessary in 
order to make more difficult the task of the enemy’s guns. Regard- 
ing tank versus tank tactics, little has as yet been learnt, but it is 
difficult to see how, in any circumstances, tank sections closer 
than one per 100 yards can either manceuvre or use ground or 
weapons effectively. If this figure can be accepted until at any 
rate a theory of tank tactics has been evolved giving us a better 
one, it will be found that a tank battalion in decisive attack occupies 
a front of 600 yards. 


* No separate provision is made for the carriage of great coats, weapons, tools 
and ammunition, for each unit should be able to carry its quota in its “ carriers.’ 
On present battalion establishment we have : 39 vehicles, 47 drivers, 31 animals 
—mobility 15 miles per day. 
On suggested future battalion establishments : 81 vehicles, 81 drivers, no animals 
—mobility 100 miles per day. 
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For “‘ mopping up ” and holding 600 yards of captured front, 
it is likely that two companies of a “‘ carrier” battalion would be 
employed in front line, each on a front of 300 yards. To give depth 
to the dispositions, whether for attack or defence, the other two 
companies of the “ carrier ’”’ battalion would be required to support 
the leading companies. Thus a “ carrier” battalion is a suitable 
unit to follow up a tank battalion in attack. 

As regards holding the front while the tank battalion is at rest, 
assuming the flanks are protected, one “ carrier ”’ battalion can cover 
one tank battalion for a short period. As, however, the flanks are 
likely often to be open in the form of mobile warfare contemplated, 
and as a question of relief may arise in connection with the pro- 
vision of protection when at rest, it appears that two “ carrier ”’ 
battalions are required per tank battalion rather than one. 

In considering finally the case of “‘ carrier” troops forcing the 
crossing of an obstacle such as a river, canal, etc., where the opposing 
forces are occupying such a considerable length of the obstacle as 
to preclude possibilities of outflanking it, the attacking force will 
feint attacks at many points and actually assault at a few places. 
With a view to an attack in depth, a “carrier ”’ battalion would 
advance with two companies in front and two companies in reserve. 
The front companies would probably employ two platoons in front, 
making a four-platoon frontage for the battalion. In an assault of 
this nature 100 yards to each platoon is the most that can be allotted, 
thus fixing 400 yards as the battalion frontage. If the assault by 
a battalion should succeed in crosing an obstacle unless a strong 
force of troops were available to expand the bridgehead so formed 
at once, it is likely to be driven in rapidly by counter-attack and a 
crossing by the tank force would not be possible. To support the 
original ‘‘ carrier” battalion assault, on the front of any one tank 
battalion there is only the second “‘ carrier” battalion mentioned 
above as being required to every tank battalion. This second 
‘‘ carrier ’’ battalion may be engaged in “ holding the line,” in feint 
attacks elsewhere or in attempting a separate assault. It seems, 
therefore, that for the purpose of making a strong attack across tank 
obstacles, and for expanding the ground gained, two “ carrier ” 
battalions per tank battalion would not be sufficient, and that three 
would be necessary. 


(f) The Close-Combat Arm within the Division 


Let us call the combination of one tank battalion and three 
“* carrier ”’ battalions a regiment of the close-combat arm. 
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Within a division, these regiments can be organized in two ways : 
—(1) by placing a number of regiments directly under the orders 
of the G.O.C. Division ; or (2) by placing one or more regiments 
in brigades which are under the orders of the G.O.C. Division. 

Which method is adopted depends on the number of regiments 
in the division. 

The number of regiments depends on various factors, of which 
the chief are :— 

(a) The number of troops in a division must be such that the 
frontage they normally occupy in battle can be easily reconnoitred 
and controlled by one man. 

(6) The number of troops in a division must not be so great 
that their administrative needs cannot be controlled by a small 
staff and met by small administrative units. 

(c) The division must not become so large that it is unwieldy 
and out of control on the move. 

As regards frontages, in decisive attack the writer has given 
600 yards as the possible figure for a tank battalion. Similarly in 
defence he allotted 600 yards to a “ carrier ” battalion. Both were 
extreme cases, however, and it is easy to foresee circumstances, 
particularly in defence, in which a regiment of one tank and three 
“ carrier” battalions might be responsible for two or three times 
this frontage, #.e. up to 2,000 yards. Two regiments in a division, 
from this point of view, are too few ; three, perhaps four, seem more 
suitable, covering a frontage of 6,000 to 8,000 yards. 

As regards (5) and (c) above, a tank battalion to-day contains 
770 all ranks with 120 vehicles, a “ carrier ” battalion will be about 
785 strong with 32 vehicles. ‘Thus a regiment of this arm numbers 
3,125 men and 366 M.T. vehicles. If there were four regiments in 
a division, its close-combat arm would total 12,500 men and 1,500 
M.T. vehicles. Allowing 15 yards road space for vehicle, with 
30 yards between every 10 as laid down in F.S.R., it will be found 
that this arm would occupy 14 miles of road space. The numbers 
do not, compared with existing figures in divisions to-day, appear 
to be too large from the administrative point of view, and, as the 
arm can pass a given point in just over an hour, the division can 
hardly be said to be unwieldy as far as its main arm is concerned. 
The figures given point to the conclusion that the most handy and 
most economic number of regiments in a division 1s four. 

With reference to the method to be employed by the division to 
control these four regiments, in view of the fact that the G.O.C. 
has other arms to command as well, it is inadvisable to have four 
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regiments directly under him. The alternative of grouping regi- 
ments in pairs under a brigade commander, leaving the G.O.C. only 
two subordinates of this arm to deal with, is recommended. 


(g) Engineers in the Division 

Before leaving the discussion of the close-combat arm, it is 
desirable to consider the place to be taken in the organization by 
the divisional engineers, which, by the nature of their tasks in 
battle, form a part of this arm. In future the principal task of these 
engineers in attack will be the bridging of obstacles to tanks, and in 
defence, the demolition of bridges, and the preparation of mine 
fields. To date, the organization of technical troops has been 
governed by the principle that it is more economical for such troops 
to be controlled by higher formations, such as a division, which 
allot troops to lower formations, such as a brigade, as the situation 
may demand. This may apply in future also as regards such troops 
employed behind the battle line, but, as regards the engineers 
required for the battle tasks enumerated, it seems that events will 
move so rapidly, engineers will be in such constant demand by the 
close-combat arm and cooperation will need to be so close that 
control of these engineers cannot be vested in divisional head- 
quarters any longer, but must be assumed by the commanders of 
close-combat troops. It is suggested, therefore, that the divisional 
engineers should consist of three companies, carried, of course, in 
M.T., of which one will remain under the control of divisional 
headquarters for the work necessary out of the battle line, whilst 
one each will be permanently associated with a brigade of the close- 
combat arm as part of the brigade troops. Space does not permit 
of the treatment in detail of the equipment of these companies, but 
it is likely that each would consist of about twenty M.T. vehicles 
and would carry short spans of standard tank-bridging material. 


6. THE PROTECTIVE ARM 


A protective arm is required in an army to protect the close- 
combat arm against the weapons of the enemy. Broadly speaking 
in attack its réle is to enable its close-combat arm to close with that 
of the enemy, and in defence, to prevent the enemy from closing. 

Of the weapons at present available, those suitable for the pro- 
tective arm are the gun, the howitzer, the heavy machine gun and 
the aeroplane. Gas is suitable, but, as already stated, is not con- 
sidered by the writer. 
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(a) Tasks of the Protective Arm 


Whether in attack or defence, the tasks of the protective arm 
with regard to the close-combat arm may be summarized as follows : 


(1) To protect it against aeroplanes. 
(2) To protect it by means of “ close-support ” weapons. 
(3) To protect it by means of barrage or bombardment. 
(4) To protect it by means of counter-battery fire. 
(5) To protect it with low-flying aeroplanes. 


(b) The Weapon-power required 

The protective arm must possess weapon-power sufficient to 
enable it to perform these tasks. 

It is proposed to work out the weapon-power required to protect 
the close-combat arm in attack mainly, for, generally speaking, 
what is sufficient for the attack will also be sufficient for the 
defence, where earthworks and concealment offer additional 
protection. 

It has been shown that if the choice lies with us in the decisive 
attack we shall employ the regiment of the close-combat arm on a 
front of 600 yards. A brigade might, therefore, attack 1,200 yards 
and a division, allowing one regiment in divisional reserve, 1,800 
yards. In defence it has already been indicated that the division 
might be called upon to hold 8,000 yards. 


Task (1) : Protection against Aeroplanes 

Hostile, low-flying aircraft are likely in future to cover their 
vital parts with armour. Anti-aircraft guns, as distinguished from 
A.A. Lewis guns, will be preferable, therefore, for engaging these. 
The present A.A. gun has a ground radius of action of 3,000 yards. 
One section of such guns could cover three times the divisional 
frontage in attack, but could only engage one target at a time. In 
view of the possibility of more than one target, and the wide 


divisional frontage in defence, two forward sections A.A. guns per 
division seem necessary. 


Task (2) : Protection by means of “‘ Close-support ’’ Weapons 
“‘ Close-support ” weapons are field guns and machine guns. 
The number it is desirable to employ depends partly on the number 
of targets which must be thus engaged and partly on the ground. 
In the case of the decisive attack of a tank battalion on a front of 
600 yards, in order to give great power to the attack, it is suggested 
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that one battery of field guns and one section of machine guns 
should be made available for the task. For “ close-support ”’ tasks, 
therefore, the division may need in all four batteries of guns and four 
sections of machine guns. 


Task (3) : Protection by means of Barrage or Bombardment 


For the creation of field-gun barrage fire in the attack of strongly 
defended positions in the late war, given ample ammunition, it was 
found necessary to place field guns at intervals of 25 yards in the 
front of attack. In addition, there were required howitzers of all 
calibres for the destructive bombardment of material. 

But with the formations designed to move rapidly and able to 
choose very largely the area of attack, there will neither be the 
necessity for the destructive bombardment nor the possibility of 
carrying the requisite heavy ammunition. At the same time, in 
covering an assault by men alone on tank obstacles, it will be desir- 
able to protect the troops with something approximating to the 
field artillery support of the Great War. The writer has already 
considered that a regiment of the close-combat troops might make 
such an assault on a front of 400 yards. The division, one regiment 
in reserve, might, therefore, make it on a front of 1,200 yards. 
Assuming the flanks of assault are “ smoked ” by howitzers, for the 
1,200 yards front, at 25 yards interval, 48 field guns will be required, 
1.e. eight batteries (of six guns). In addition, the division will 
require field howitzer batteries for the destructive bombardment 
of defences. If estimated, as at present, at one per three batteries 
of field guns, three batteries will be required for the division. 

As regards the number of machine guns necessary for thickening 
the field-gun barrage, it is almost true to say “‘ the more the better.”’ 
Ground, however, usually limits the use of machine guns on this 
work. An allotment of four sections (sixteen guns) to the division, 
in addition to the “ close-support ” machine guns, is suggested as 
sufficient, without making allowance for weapons required for 
consolidation and the protection of flanks. 


Task (4) : Protection by means of Counter-battery Fire 


Though in rapidly moving warfare there will not be opportunity 
for counter-battery work on the scale of the last war, yet it would 
be unwise to eliminate altogether the possibility of such work in 
future. The present methods of cooperation between aircraft 
and guns are likely to be improved by the extended use of wireless 
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telephony. It is reasonable to suppose that, as during the period 
of mobile operations in France in 1918, at least one medium battery 
per division will be required for counter-battery work alone. This 
unit will require aeroplanes to work with it. 


Task (5) : Protection by means of Low-flying Aircraft 


The number of aeroplanes it is feasible to allot to a division for 
this task must depend on the total of machines that can be manu- 
factured. As this total is by no means unlimited and as there are 
many other calls upon aircraft, one flight of six machines per division 
seems all that can be reasonably asked for. 


(c) Organization of the Protective Arm 


For the various tasks that have been suggested a division 
requires :-— 


2 sections anti-aircraft guns. 
4 batteries field guns 

6 sections machine guns: 
8 batteries field guns 

3 batteries howitzers for barrage and bombardment. 
4 sections machine guns 

1 medium battery plus aeroplanes. 

1 flight low-flying aeroplanes. 


\ for “* close-support.” 


A.A. Guns.—Besides the sections for defence against low-flying 
aeroplanes in the battle zone, A.A. units are required for the pro- 
tection of the divisional back areas and corps areas. The coordina- 
tion of the A.A. defence of back areas is most efficiently carried out 
by a higher formation, such as a corps headquarters. It seems best, 
therefore, for A.A. units to be organized as corps troops, of which 
sections will be sent forward to protect divisional areas. 

Field Artillery —Altogether, the requirements of a division in 
field guns and howitzers are shown above as twelve batteries of guns 
and three of howitzers. These can either be organized into three 
field-gun brigades and one howitzer brigade, or, by giving the 
division one additional howitzer battery, create four uniform brigades 
each of three gun batteries and one howitzer battery. The latter 
course, in view of the war experience in this matter, is recommended. 
There will then be one brigade of field artillery per regiment of the 
close-combat arm. 

The equipment of these brigades. would be on the lines of the 
existing British brigades of mechanicalized artillery, which have 
thirty-one M.T. vehicles. 
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Medium Artillery—The question of whether the divisional 
medium battery should be permanently part of the division or be 
merely allotted as the situation requires from corps artillery is an old 
one. ‘There seems no reason to depart from the conclusion arrived 
at in the Great War that it is more economical to consider all medium 
artillery as corps troops and to detach units to divisions as required. 

Machine Guns—In this essay it has been maintained that 
machine guns, by the protective nature of their tasks, do not form 
part of a close-combat arm. They should not, therefore, form part 
of the close-combat arm organization. At the same time, their 
characteristics preclude the idea of placing them under the C.R.A. 
of a division. Machine guns are used to the best advantage on a 
wide front when grouped under central control. These facts point 
to the wisdom of reverting to the final organization of the Machine- 
Gun Corps in the late war, namely, that of a machine-gun battalion 
per division, under divisional control. 

As to the organization of the battalion, in attack the writer has 
suggested eight sections (thirty-two guns) are needed besides 
those required for consolidation and the protection of the flanks. 
In defence, a division will surely employ profitably the number 
it possessed in the late war, sixty-four. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the organization of the 1918 machine-gun battalion of 
four companies of four sections of four guns be accepted. This 
unit would require “ carriers’ to bring guns into action, two per 
section and M.T. transport similar to that of the “ carrier ” battalion. 

Aircraft—Aeroplanes are required by the division individually 
for artillery cooperation and by flights for low-flying work. The 
smallest complete unit of the R.A.F. is the squadron. The question 
is, therefore, is it possible to allot a squadron to each division 
permanently ? Until aeroplanes are more plentiful, it does not 
seem likely that this will be possible. 

Both for reconnaissance and counter-battery work, the R.A.F. 
are better employed by a corps than by a division, for it is not 
economical to give aeroplanes so small a sector to work over as that 
of the division. 

These points indicate that the aeroplanes required to work with 
a division are best organized as corps troops, from which flights 
can be detached as required. Hitherto, flights for low-flying work 
have been found from army squadrons. With the conditions of a 
rapidly moving war, this arrangement will, it is thought, be too 
slow. R.A.F. with corps should provide these flights, and to do 
so they must be strengthened from one squadron to two. 
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7. THE MosILE ARM 


The mobile arm of an army has the following functions to 
perform :— 
(1) To gain information. 
(2) To provide more distant protection to the other arms. 
(3) To exploit the success of the other arms. 


In considering the mobile arm of a corps of two divisions, it is 
necessary to assume that the corps forms part of an army and that 
the mobile arm within the corps need only cope with its functions 
from the corps point of view. The functions mentioned are 
essentially, on a big scale, those of army troops and not corps troops. 
Still less are they the functions of a division. On this account the 
writer suggests that the mobile arm has no permanent place within 
a division, but should be considered solely as part of the organization 
of a corps. 

Organization of the Mobile Arm 


As regards aeroplanes, the organization of this weapon has been 
already mentioned as part of the protective arm. By virtue of its 
extreme mobility as well as its power to protect, the aeroplane 
forms part of the equipment of both the mobile and protective 
arms. 
From the mobile arm point of view, for the area that a corps 
is likely to be interested in, for all three functions of the arm, one 
reconnaissance flight and a call upon three low-flying flights is 
estimated to be sufficient. These requirements are met if, as already 
stated, the corps has two squadrons, one of reconnaissance and 
artillery machines and one of low-flying machines. 

As regards armoured cars and light tanks, an armoured-car 
company and a battalion of light tanks are suggested as a suitable 
allotment to a corps as the ground portion of its mobile arm. These 
units would be in a position to do for the extremely mobile corps 
of to-morrow what the cyclists and corps cavalry did for the corps 
of yesterday. ‘They should be formed on the lines of the A.C. com- 
pany and Whippet tank battalion of the Great War. 


8. THe SIGNAL SERVICE 


In view of the extreme mobility of formations, the Signal Service 
of the future will need to employ to a greater extent developments 
in wireless and wireless telephony. 

There are no arguments for altering the existing organization 
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of a corps and divisional signal company, with detachments at the 
headquarters of corps artillery, divisional artillery and the brigades 
of the close-combat arm. 

The existing equipment of the Service requires to be augmented 
to the extent of giving mobile wireless and wireless telephone sets 
to every battalion, regiment and brigade in the close-combat arm, 
to every battery and brigade of artillery and to the units of the corps 
mobile arm. At the same time, the whole of the present telephone 
equipment of units could be handed in. 


9g. THE SUPPLY SERVICE 


Under this heading come questions of the supply of rations, 
ordnance stores, petrol and ammunition to the corps and divisions. 
Leaving out, for the moment, ammunition supply, in spite of the 
great increase in the mobility of the troops, the existing supply 
arrangements will continue to apply. Daily pack trains to railhead, 
divisional M.T. companies and trains will still be required. The 
chief difference will lie in the necessity for continually moving the 
railhead by large bounds in order to remain in touch with the troops. 
In view of the fact that a mechanicalized force can move as far in 
one day in one direction as its train, the train must reduce to a 
minimum the distance it moves to the rear to pick up supplies. The 
train, therefore, cannot move back towards railhead and the M.T. 
company must do the full distance. The M.T. company again, in 
view of the fact that it must go right forward each day to the limit 
of its radius of action in order to keep in touch with the train, cannot 
afford to go back any distance to railhead. The mobility of the 
troops will be impaired, therefore, if the railhead by any means is 
prevented from going forward at the rate of the army, perhaps 
100 miles a day. This fact threatens the hoped for mobility of the 
field army unless supplementary arrangements are made, for an 
enemy can easily in a few hours make all his railways impassable 
for several weeks. It is suggested, therefore, that in addition to 
the usual M.T. companies allotted to a corps—t.e. one for corps 
troops, one per division—the Q.M.G. in the field should control a 
pool of M.T. companies to be utilized to form additional links in the 
chain of supply in cases where railheads are unable to be moved 
forward. 

The same remarks apply to ammunition supply. There is no 
reason to change the existing units in the supply of ammunition. 
The mechanicalization of the D.A.C. will, of course, be necessary 
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and an increase in the ammunition carried by the echelon is desir- 
able and feasible with mechanicalization. Additional reserve M.T. 
companies should also be held by the Q.M.G. for the supply of 
ammunition in the event of railheads being unable to advance. 


10. THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


There appears to be no reason why a change need be made in 
the organization of the Medical Service of a corps or division beyond 
the substitution of “ carrier ’’ type ambulances for horse-drawn ones 
and M.T. vehicles for limbers. ‘‘ Carrier’? ambulances will be 
able to evacuate wounded across fire-swept and gassed areas. 

Casualty clearing stations will of necessity be long distances 
from the front and casualties will be largely carried back in empty 
supply vehicles. 


11. DIVISIONAL TROOPS 


In addition to the divisional troops mentioned, some others 
will be required. ‘These have been shown in tabular form in Table I. 


12. Corps TROOPS 


A full list of the corps troops required is given in Table II. 

In order to increase the mobility of a corps, it is thought that 
units such as balloon sections, R.A. and R.E. field survey units, 
will in future be army rather than corps troops. 


13. CONCLUSION 


The formations of the last war, in order to play their part in the 
next war, must be more mobile, must be able to deploy more 
quickly and to hit harder. 

In the ideal composition of a division and a corps of two divisions 
described in this essay, the writer has endeavoured to give mobility 
and a rapid power of deployment to formations by carrying them 
complete, and hard- hitting powers by giving them many tanks, 
many guns, and protection to the foot soldier. 
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Taste I.—Tue Division Estimated numbers. 
Men. M.T. vehicles. 
Div. aa Qrtrs. or 100 20 
| 
1st Bde. Close-Combat Arm 
Bde. Hd. Quartrs. .. 60 10 
No. 1 Regt. 30 6 
| 
| | F} “Carrier” Bns... 2,355 246 
7 1 Tank Bn. .. big , 770 120 
l 1 Coy. R.E. i 200 20 
t No. 12 Regt. — . 3,155 372 
2nd Bde. Close-Combat Arm 6,570 774 
Divi. Artillery Hd. Qrs. 30 5 
| 
ist F.A. Bde. 


1 How. Batt. 3 (6 gun) Field Batts. 


and F.A. 500 51 
i 3rd F.A. Bde. 500 i 
4th F.A. Bde. . 500 51 
D.A.C. si 400 60 
Div. M.G. Bn. ‘ 800 85 
Div. R.E. Co. 250 25 
Div. Sig. Co. 530 70 
Div. Train... se sxe 680 320 
3 Field Ambulances... oe ee ee ss ya 660 go 
1 Ordnance Mobile Workshop (Light) du = a 30 5 
1 Sanitary Section... an a ie es ag 30 2 
1 Provost Company we oe 50 15 
Total .. 18,700 2,449 
Taste II1.—Tus Corps. Estimated numbers. 
All ranks. M.T. vehicles 
Corps Headquarters -- ° oe 180 30 
, | | 
| ist Divn. .. 18,700 2,449 
Corps ‘Troops and Divn. ee .- 18,700 2,449 
2 Squadrons RAF... 264 ae ig sis 400 40 
1 Battalion Light Tanks eee ae 700 120 
1 Armoured Car Company . . we = 7 ss 200 35 
1 Medium Artillery Brigade (with Section M.T. Coy., 
R.A.S.C.) i as es eZ ae “ 770 154 
1 Anti-Aircraft Brigade oe ee ee os oe 850 155 
1 Army Troops Company, R.E. ia Ba ae 250 30 
I co ety ep staan R.E. Pt 5 
1 Corps Sign mpany . 20 130 
1 Corps Troops MT. C Company, R.A.S.C 400 100 
2 Divisional M.T. Companies, R.S.A.C. 1,000 320 
1 Ordnance Mobile Workshop (Light) 30 5 
; 50 15 


42,900 6,037 
Notz.—In Table II. the number of estimated M.T. vehicles includes 576 


tanks, 1,814 “‘ carriers,” 700 motor cycles, 2,947 lorries, vans and cars. 
The Corps covers approximately 50 miles on the road, and takes 4 hours to 


pass a point. 


“THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL” 
No. III * 


THE FIGHT FOR HILL 70: 25TH-26TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1915 
(With Map) 
I 


SHOULD your footsteps ever lead you from Lens along the high road, 
the Route Nationale, to La Bassée, the first thing you have to do is 
to surmount the summit of Hill 70. From the time the road leaves 
the market square of Lens it rises steadily through a mile of houses 
and miners’ cottages to the northern exit of the town and then on 
through another quarter of a mile of houses and cottages of the 
suburb, Cité St. Laurent. At the northern end of Cité St. Laurent, 
a local railway crosses the road at right angles and marks the limit 
of the housing area. South of it, behind you, row after row of 
miners’ cottages ; north of it, in front, the ground continues to rise 
steadily, a barren chalk slope, for 700 yards to the bare summit of 
Hill 70. Seventy in this case means metres and not feet, and the 
summit forms one of the dominant features of these foothills of the 
Artois plateau. 

Looking ahead, once you have reached the top, the road leads 
straight northwards across the rolling chalk downs, leaving the 
Bois Hugo and Hulluch village on its eastern side, to La Bassée and 
the plain of Flanders. On your left, to westward, the hill slopes 
down at a steep gradient to the village of Loos, that lies at the 
bottom of a considerable depression, the ground rising again on the 
far side. In September, 1915, on the top of this further rise, and 
3,000 yards from the summit of Hill 70, lay the German front 
trenches facing the British, 200 yards beyond again. In rear of the 
German front trenches a semicircle of trenches surrounded Loos 
village and a redoubt had been constructed on the summit of Hill 70. 
The Loos defences and the redoubt were, however, only inter- 
mediary positions, and in case the front defences should be broken 

* Nos. I and II of this series of articles appeared in the Army Quarterly, 
January and April, 1924, respectively. 
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through, a main second line of resistance had been built on the 
reverse slope of Hill 70. 

This was a part of the second line system of defences that had 
been hurriedly constructed during the summer months two to three 
miles behind the front line on the whole Western Front as a result 
of the experiences of the previous British and French offensives. 
The maximum wire-cutting range for artillery was at that time 
about 2,500 to 3,000 yards, and the Germans placed their second 
line at such a distance that, should the first line be broken through, 
the enemy would have to bring forward his artillery for a renewed 
bombardment, which would need to be as prolonged and thorough 
as that against the front defences before it could be assaulted by 
infantry with any chance of success. The second trench system 
was therefore fronted by a wire entanglement equally strong and 
thick as the front line, and contained concrete machine-gun emplace- 
ments and redoubts which could be occupied by reserve troops in 
case of necessity. 

The German second line lay parallel to and 600 yards east of 
the Lens road on which you are standing, and if you turn away from 
Loos and look down the eastern slope of the Hill, bare and open 
here too, you will see Cité St. Auguste, another outlying suburb of 
Lens. The second line, passing around Hulluch village and along 
the eastern edge of Bois Hugo, crossed the front of Cité St. Auguste. 
It then turned almost at right angles westward, following the 
contour of the hill, and, roughly, the line of the local railway, past 
the northern side of Cité St. Laurent. In this sector, therefore, the 
second line formed a pocket around the reverse slope of Hill 70, so 
that any advance from the summit down the open glacis slope, 
either eastward against Cité St. Auguste or southward against Cité 
St. Laurent, could be swept by enfilade and cross-fire. 


2 


The fight for Hill 70 formed a part of the battle of Loos, which 
in itself was a part of the Franco-British autumn offensive of 1915. 
This offensive, delivered on the 25th of September, began with 
great expectations. The German force on the Western Front had 
been much reduced during the summer to enable the operations 
against Russia to be completed, and the consequent superiority of 
men and material now at the disposal of the French and British 
Armies on the Western Front gave the Allied commanders every 
hope for a great victory. Attacking simultaneously from the 
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Champagne towards Hirson and the line of the Meuse, and from the 
Artois Plateau across the plain of Douai towards the Belgian frontier, 
the plan was to cut off the two German Armies in the Noyon salient 
between Rheims and Arras, and thus to break up the German front, 
compelling the evacuation of the occupied territory of northern 
France. 

The British were to cooperate in the offensive from the Artois 
Plateau into the plain of Douai, acting on the left of the French 
Tenth Army. The Lens—Liévin mining district lay in front of 
the point of junction of the British First Army with the French Tenth 
Army, and the general plan was for the two Armies to pass to north 
and south of this area respectively. In this manner the agglomera- 
tion Lens—Liévin would not be itself attacked, but be outflanked on 
both sides and eventually surrounded, the British and French troops 
joining hands again about Henin—Liétard, six miles beyond. The 
British First Army, which was to carry out the attack, was therefore 
disposed between Lens and the La Bassée Canal. ‘The main assault 
was to be carried out by four divisions, the 15th, rst, 7th and gth 
On approximately a four miles frontage. The remaining two 
divisions of the First Army, the 47th on the extreme right and the 
2nd on the extreme left, were to form defensive flanks by swinging 
round to face south-west and north-east respectively, the 47th 
towards Lens and the 2nd towards La Bassée and Violaines. 

On the British front the assault was preceded by an artillery 
bombardment lasting 96 hours, followed by the emission of a dense 
cloud of chlorine gas and smoke for 40 minutes from cylinders in the 
front trenches. Under cover of this protection the infantry was to 
assault the German front defences. The attacking force had a 
majority of 8 to 1 over the defence and, with the aid of the gas, it 
was hoped the assault would succeed without any great loss. ‘The 
primary objective was the line of the Haute Deule Canal, six miles 
away. 


3 

On the 25th of September, 1915, the task of the 15th [Scottish] 
Division, the right division of the main assault and the only one 
with which this account is concerned, was to carry the German 
defences on the rising ground west of Loos, then storm Loos village 
and advance up the steep slope beyond to the summit of Hill 70. 
Leaving a battalion here to entrench and form a rallying centre, its 
two assaulting brigades were then to press on through Cité St. 
Auguste. On its right the 47th Division was to swing round and 
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form a defensive flank between Loos and Grenay, facing Lens. 
On the left the 1st Division was to advance through Hulluch and 
Vendin-le-Vieil, side by side with the 15th, to the Haute Deule 
Canal. 

The infantry assault took -place at 6.30 a.m., following up the 
gas-cloud. The two leading brigades, the 44th and 46th, suffered 
heavy losses in crossing No Man’s Land, nevertheless the front 
defences were quickly carried and the survivors of the battalion of 
the German 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment that held the line here 
ran back down the slope into Loos village, the Scotsmen following 
at their heels. After a certain amount of street fighting in the 
village the German resistance was again overcome. Many were 
killed in the fighting and a number surrendered, the remainder, 
some 100 in all, retiring on the second line trench at Cité St. 
Laurent. | 

The Scotsmen, elated with victory, pressed on to the farther side 
of the village, and, without reorganizing, began to climb up the steep 
slope of Hill 70. For the moment there was no further opposition 
and the men streamed up the Hill in leisurely fashion, giving the 
appearance, as one diarist says, of a Bank Holiday crowd. On 
reaching the summit the leading men stopped for a rest, but it was 
not for long. In front of the 46th Brigade on the left, men were 
seen running into Cité St. Auguste, 600 yards ahead, and they were 
believed to be other British troops about to enter the village. ‘Those 
of the 46th Brigade on the summit at once sent up a cheer and 
pressed on down the slope towards Cité St. Auguste. As a fact, 
however, the men they had seen belonged to the reserve battalion 
of the German 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment, who had been 
about to advance to reinforce their front battalion in Loos, but 
finding it too late were now hurriedly withdrawing to the second 
line position in front of Cité St. Auguste. 

On the front of the 44th Brigade, on the right, a somewhat 
similar incident occurred. Owing to the inclination of the slope 
of the Hill, the leading troops of this Brigade on reaching the summit 
were facing southward rather than eastward, their correct line of 
advance, and, seeing a village in front, this was believed to be Cité 
St. Auguste, though as a fact it was Cité St. Laurent. Here, too, 
Germans were seen getting into position in the front houses, and the 
leading Scotsmen, some 300 in all, went on as rapidly as they could 
in the hope of keeping the enemy on the run. 

Some senior regimental officers, on reaching the top of the Hill 
and seeing the situation, were able to check the remainder of the 
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44th and 46th Brigades and reform them behind the cover of the 
Hill, but 300 or 400 had already gone on beyond recall down the 
open slope. As they approached the German second line a heavy 
machine-gun and rifle fire was opened on them both from Cite 
St. Laurent and from Cité St. Auguste. 


4 

In the northern sector of the town of Lens was the third battalion 
of the German 178th Regiment, in reserve to its two front battalions 
that held the line on the left of the 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
opposite the French, south of Grenay. This Battalion was now 
ordered up to Cité St. Laurent to check the British advance which 
began to threaten Lens itself from the north. How this Battalion 
restored the situation is told in the regimental diary, which will now 
speak for itself. 


For three days and nights the bombardment had continued 
without respite, and on the evening of the 24th of September, 
assembled in the officers’ mess of the 3rd Battalion (178th Infantry 
Regiment) in Lens, the officers were discussing the question of the 
moment, when and where would the main attack come and would 
the battalion be sent forward from Lens? About 10 p.m. the 
commander of No. 11 Company, Lieut. Gieler, hurried into the 
gathering with important information and orders. ‘“‘ A French 
offensive is expected to-morrow morning. The Battalion will 
stand to arms 2t 4.30 a.m. at the eastern exit of Lens on the Liévin 
road.” Orderlies were at once sent to all the neighbouring cottages, 
where the men were billeted, to pass round the order. 

We had a restless night, but at 4.30 a.m., on the stroke, the 
Battalion was at the eastern exit of Lens, fully equipped for battle. 
To avoid risk of casualties the companies were spread about, 
partly on the Liévin—Angres road and partly in the suburb 
streets. 

Dawn brought with it a cold drizzling rain, and for the moment 
the strength of the artillery bombardment seemed to have abated. 
After an hour or more of anxious waiting an order arrived, ‘‘ Return 
to billets, but be ready to stand to arms at a moment’s notice.” 
Before we had returned our attention was drawn by an unexpected 
and constant rattle of machine-gun fire in the direction of the 
northern quarter of the town, and by a number of small white clouds 
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of shrapnel bursting over Cité St. Laurent. Having reached the 
officers’ quarters, an upper room of a high building in the town, we 
could see the reason. Away to the north, beyond Loos, a gentle 
easterly wind was bringing with it from the British position a 
greenish-yellow and black smoke-cloud towards the German front 
trenches. From many hundreds of small pipes the poisonous fumes 
could be seen gushing out in long continuous jets for some 50 yards 
and then uniting in one great cloud of gas which, driven by the 
slight breeze and held together by the damp air, moved slowly on 
towards the front trenches of the 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
holding the line on the right. The German batteries in Lens and 
to north of it at once opened a heavy fire, sending shells and pro- 
jectiles of all kinds into the gas cloud in the hope of breaking it up 
and minimizing its effect. When the shells burst in it the gas was 
seen to rise and disperse, nevertheless the great mass of the cloud 
crept on unaffected and into the German front trenches. 

We could now hear the continuous ‘‘ tac-tac ” of machine guns, 
showing that the infantry assault had followed up the gas cloud. 
Would the gas-masks prove effective? If too much of the gas- 
laden air, sinking into the dug-outs, was inhaled the men would 
suffer from sickness or perhaps complete stupor, making in either 
case a serious defence quite impossible. From our upper room we 
could see through our glasses the beginnings of the attack, English 
and Scottish troops running across No Man’s Land. Soon the 
ground was covered with dead and wounded. Our front line was 
holding. More and more extended lines of British infantry came 
on, however, until finally it was seen that the front trench had been 
overrun. 

The British artillery had now lengthened its range. The hail 
of shrapnel bullets and the heavy shells moved farther and farther 
eastward until soon the barrage lay over Hill 70 and beyond, and 
over Lens itself. There was now a long pause, it was hoped that 
the remnants of the front line defenders had succeeded in holding 
the intermediate line about Loos village, but at 10.30 a.m. an 
orderly arrived from Brigade headquarters: ‘‘ The Battalion will 
move at once by the quickest route to the northern exit of Cité 
St. Laurent.” Other orderlies now hurried off along the streets 
with the order to companies: “ Companies to be ready to march 
in five minutes.” Packs were on in a moment and the various 
groups moved off from their billets. A quarter of an hour later 
all four companies were on the march along the road leading north 
from Lens up to Cité St. Laurent, for the most part in Indian file on 
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either side of the road. This was to avoid observation by the enemy’s 
aeroplanes that kept circling about over the town. 

The Battalion commander, Major Gause, had gone on ahead to 
reconnoitre the ground and see the situation for himself. The 
British infantry were already in possession of Hill 70, and a few had 
actually reached the front houses of Cité St. Laurent, but there they 
had been checked for the moment. It was clear that the Battalion 
coming up with all speed would only be just in time to save Lens. 
This was of the first importance in order to cover the flank and rear 
of those troops opposing the French offensive on the heights of 
Notre Dame de Lorette and the Vimy Plateau, to the south. 

Between the exit from Lens and the beginning of its northern 
suburb Cité St. Laurent is some 500 yards of open ground, and 
since both this and the road were commanded from Hill 70, the 
companies had to deploy and cross it by rushes in groups of half- 
companies. The houses of Cité St. Laurent were still under shell 
fire, but the companies kept away from the road and, moving by 
sections through the gardens of the houses, were able to reach the 
northern side of the suburb unnoticed and with little loss. Here 
Major Gause and Adjutant-Lieut. Ryssel had made Battalion head- 
quarters. The roth and half the 11th Companies were to move 
forward to the second line trench to left, west, of the road and from 
there advance with the idea of carrying out an enveloping attack 
from the left flank against the extended line of British infantry 
that could now be seen lying out on the Hill. The oth and 12th 
Companies were ordered to occupy the second line of trench to the 
right, east, of the road, and from there support with machine-gun 
and rifle fire the advance of the left companies. 

After brief instructions from the company commanders, com- 
panies moved off to their positions. The gth and 12th Companies, 
extending out to right of the road, suffered some casualties in crossing 
the railway embankment, but reached the second line trench, 50 
yards beyond, without further incident. Here they reinforced the 
scattered remnants of the 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment. In 
front a number of Scottish troops had worked forward to within 
100 yards, but from there they could see the formidable wire en- 
tanglement in the front, and as they were being fired at heavily 
both from Cité St. Laurent and Cité St. Auguste, they had halted 
and were now digging into the ground like moles. The hard chalk 
soil made this work slow and difficult for them in a lying position. 

The roth Company creeping along ditches and running across 
open bits of ground also reached the second line trench, occupying 
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the sector of 300 yards between the Lens road and the point where 
the railway cuts across the trench. Half the 11th Company was held 
back in Battalion reserve in Cité St. Laurent, the other half following 
the roth Company and extending its left by moving under cover of 
the railway embankment that leads on to the pithead of the coal 
mine, Fosse 12. Twelve to fifteen feet high at this point, the em- 
bankment gave good protection, but as the men lined up and looked 
over the top they saw the heads of Scotsmen 15 yards away already 
in position and entrenching on the other side of it. 


These positions had been taken up by 12 noon, and it was now 
possible to appreciate the position and strength of the enemy. It 
appeared that a number of troops had advanced down the slope 
of Hill 70 towards Cité St. Laurent until their triumphal progress 
had been held up in front of our second line trench. It was clear, 
however, that a large number of the enemy were assembled on the 
far side of Hill 70, about 800 yards away. All our troubles and the 
long waiting were now forgotten as we prepared to get to grips with 
the British. The constant machine-gun and rifle fire was kept up 
against the Scotsmen in front wherever they could be seen, and at the 
same time some of our men crept forward to cut narrow gaps in the 
wire entanglement preparatory to our advance. 

The machine-gun fire from the railway embankment on the left 
flank was most effective, as it was able to take much of the enemy’s 
line in enfilade, the shallow scrapings they had made in the hard 
chalky soil giving little protection. To increase this effect, reinforce- 
ments were sent from the two right flank companies to the left, 
ready to add to the weight of the attack which was already starting 
from the left flank. At 1.30 p.m. a few Scotsmen began to leave 
their cover, at first crawling and then breaking into a run in an 
effort to reach the shelter of Hill 70 again. The gradual breaking 
up of the enemy’s resistance was now evident. Seeing, apparently, 
the hopelessness of their advanced position, more Scotsmen began 
the fruitless effort to get back over the 600 yards of open glacis slope, 
but there was no cover and they were shot down. The feeling of 
victory in the German troops could now no longer be held in check. 
On the left they rushed across the railway embankment bayoneting 
or taking prisoner any Scotsmen who had remained on the far side 
and then followed close on the heels of the remainder towards the 
summit of Hill 70, here and there a man stopping to fire a shot 
standing at the Scotsmen as they topped the crest of the Hill. The 
cheers of the troops advancing on the left infected the others, east 
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of the Lens road, who now without any orders got up from the trench 
and passed through the gaps in the wire entanglement. ‘The whole 
Battalion, taking with them the remnants of the 22nd Reserve 
Infantry Regiment, now rushed wildly forward on a broad front 
of 700 to 800 yards towards the summit of Hill 70. Their cheers 
filled the air as they ran forward, passing over the shallow trenches 
that had been dug by the Scotsmen, and in which were many dead 
and wounded and a number of unwounded who were taken 
prisoner. 

To those who took part, this charge up the slope of Hill 70 will 
be an unforgettable experience, while to those who watched it, it 
was a war picture such as will seldom recur. Adjutant-Lieut. 
Ryssel was mortally wounded by a shell splinter during the charge, 
his last words as he lay dying being : ‘‘ We have it, hurrah.” 

By 2 p.m. the important task that had been set the Battalion was 
accomplished, and Hill 70, the height that dominated the town of 
Lens, was again in German possession. The redoubt was re- 
occupied and a general line taken up near the crest. The next thing 
to be done was to hold it against the great superiority of British 
troops who were already entrenched on the farther slopes, both to 
the west towards Loos village and to the north towards Bois Hugo. 
Beyond Bois Hugo it was seen that the enemy had succeeded in 
crossing the Lens—La Bassée road on a narrow frontage between the 
wood and Hulluch village. The wood itself so teemed with Scots- 
men that the men at once named it “‘ Scots Wood ” (Schottenwald), 
a name which it retained throughout the war. ‘Two machine guns 
were brought forward from Cité St. Laurent and placed in position, 
one in the redoubt and one in a solitary house by the roadside on 
the summit of the Hill. At the same time, since the enemy’s rein- 
forcements were seen moving into Loos, the remaining half of the 
11th Company was ordered forward and took up a position to left 
of the redoubt, making use of the shell holes for cover. Further 
British attacks during the afternoon were repulsed, but the British 
artillery continued to shell our position spasmodically, and during 
the evening the solitary house by the roadside was destroyed by a 
direct hit. 7 

Since no further German troops arrived on the Hill during the 
afternoon and evening, it was not possible to attempt a farther 
advance down the slope either towards Loos or Bois Hugo, and that 
night entrenching tools were brought up and the position consoli- 
dated to right and left of the redoubt, the redoubt itself being 
strengthened and wired. 
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Leaving the German diarist for a moment we will return to the 
British side of the battle front. The 44th and 46th Brigades had 
failed to hold Hill 70, and at nightfall the 45th Brigade, the reserve 
brigade of the 15th Division, moved forward into Loos village and 
relieved a number of the battalions on the Hill. 

On the left the rst Division had been unable to progress beyond 
the Lens—La Bassée road, and during the night the 21st and 24th 
Divisions advanced from Vermelles and Philosophe across the Loos 
valley, relieving the rst Division in the early hours of the 26th. 

General Haig’s appreciation of the situation at this time was that 
the Germans, beaten and driven from their main line of defence in 
this sector of the battlefield, were now holding on to a thin back 
line, and he believed that a determined attack by the 21st and 24th 
Divisions between the Bois Hugo and Hulluch would be able to 
pierce this back line and thereby turn the German positions to north 
and south, including perhaps the town of Lens itself. 

It was decided that since an advance by the 21st and 24th 
Divisions beyond the Lens—La Bassée road could be observed in 
every detail and enfiladed from the German redoubt on the summit 
of Hill 70, the troops about Loos, particularly the 45th Brigade, 
should attack the redoubt at 9 a.m. and gain possession of the summit 
before the main assault of the 21st and 24th Divisions, which was 
timed for 11 a.m. 


During the night, however, the Germans had reinforced their 
line and their fears of a complete break-through were temporarily 
set at rest. The result of the first day’s fighting was that the 
British had been unable to press their offensive beyond the Lens— 
La Bassée road, and the second line trench was everywhere intact 
and in German hands. Southward again between Lens and Arras 
the German IV Corps had been able to hold in check the assault of 
the French Tenth Army against the defences on the Vimy Plateau. 

Time was thus given to reinforce the most threatened points, 
and of these reinforcements 4 battalions were sent from Lens and 
Douai to occupy the German second line position on the front Cité 
St. Laurent—Cité St. Auguste—Hulluch.* 

® One battalion of the 27th Infantry Regiment marched from Noyelles-sous- 
Lens through Lens to the second line about Cité St. Laurent. One battalion of 
the 26th Infantry Regiment was brought up from Liévin through Lens to Cité 
St. Auguste, and during the night occupied the second line position from north of 


Bois Hugo as far as Hulluch. Both these battalions were the reserve battalions 
of their respective regiments, the remaining battalions staying in position to oppose 
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Such very briefly was the situation about Hill 70 on the early 
morning of the 26th. We will now return to the German diary. 


6 


The early hours of the following morning, the 26th of September, 
were misty, but after a heavy bombardment of the Hill the British 
attacked up the slope from Loos. The infantry in several extended 
lines came up time after time against the redoubt and the trenches 
to right and left, but were beaten back with heavy loss. In places 
they entered our trench, but after hand-to-hand fighting these isolated 
parties were driven out again, all the assaulting troops eventually 
falling back to the original line of trenches half-way down the Hill. 

Later in the morning bright sunshine dispersed the mist and a 
good bird’s-eye view of the whole battlefield was obtained. To 
northward the British line formed a salient into the German position, 
their front extending from Loos along the slope of Hill 70 to Bois 
Hugo and thence along the La Bassée road towards Hulluch. It 
could be seen, too, that the German second line, which had now 
become the front line and some 800 yards from the British, was 
amply occupied by fresh German troops who had come forward 
during the night. 

At 2.30 p.m. the Scotsmen, supported by a heavy artillery 
bombardment, attacked the right of our position on the Hill, between 
the redoubt and Bois Hugo, but this was also repulsed by our fire, 
the attacking lines being taken in enfilade from the redoubt on the 
summit. Shortly afterwards, the enemy near Bois Hugo appeared 
to be moving back, while the German regiment on our right was 
seen to be advancing towards the opposite, eastern, side of the 
wood. ‘This raised once more our offensive spirit and a number of 
men under Lieut. Franke moved down the Hill, keeping east of the 
La Bassée road and reached the Bois Hugo before the other regiment. 
Corporal Diese, a well-built, broad-chested Saxon, was the first to 
enter it, but after a few steps through some dense undergrowth he 
suddenly crouched. ‘Ten paces in front of him, in a small clearing, 
stood a group of six Scotsmen * looking anxiously about them. 
the French. In addition, two battalions of the 93rd Infantry Regiment belonging 
to the 8th Division, the reserve division of the IV Corps, were sent by rail from 
Douai immediately the news arrived of the British break-through north of Lens. 
They had trained from Douai at 11 a.m. to Billy-Montigny, east of Lens, and 


thence marched to Cité St. Auguste, reinforcing early in the evening the battalion 
of the 22nd Reserve Infantry Regiment that had been in position there throughout 


the day. 
e These probably belonged to the 6th Camerons, who made determined and 
repeated efforts during the afternoon to regain the Bois Hugo. 
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Some of them seeing Diese raised their rifles, but before they could 
aim and fire, Diese still crouching, threw his entrenching tool at the 
group, the axe-part hitting one of them in the forehead and blinding 
him. This so alarmed the others that instead of firing they ran 
towards cover in the undergrowth. Taking advantage of this, 
Diese at once rushed forward shooting one and bayoneting another. 
While doing so, however, one of the Scotsmen came up behind him 
and hit him over the head with the rifle-butt, felling him to the 
ground. In the meantime, the forty others under Lieut. Franke 
had come forward to Diese’s assistance, and the latter, quickly 
recovering consciousness, as his helmet had taken the worst part 
of the blow, went on with the party towards the western edge of the 
wood. The other regiment now came up and, driving the rest 
of the Scotsmen in front of us, the whole wood was gradually cleared. 
The enemy retired across the Lens—La Bassée road and we 
re-occupied the mine-shaft Puits 14 bis on the far side of it. 


The gap that had been threatened in the German position 
between Loos and Hulluch was now restored. Sufficient reserves 
were at hand and a new position was taken up from Fosse 12 across 
the summit of Hill 70 and thence along the La Bassée road, past 
the western end of Bois Hugo towards the western side of Hulluch 
village. During the afternoon five more attacks were made by 
British troops from about Loos against our position between Hill 70 
and Bois Hugo. At times eight, ten and more extended lines of 
men were advancing simultaneously one behind the other yp the 
wide open slope of Hill 70 against our trench.* More and still 
more lines seem to come out of the ground and move forward 
against us, but in vain. Met by a heavy shell fire and by a hail of 
bullets one British battalion after another was riddled and shot to 
pieces. ‘The lines never reached our trench, and finally the whole 
British attack fell back across the Loos valley in the utmost disorder. 


Our small force had achieved the apparently impossible. The 
advance of vastly superior numbers had been definitely checked 
and our Battalion justly claims a lion’s share in the victory of Loos. 
This is all the greater when it is considered with what endless 
care the British had made their preparations for the offensive, 
and what an enormous supply of ammunition had been assembled. 


© These were the successive attacks made without success by the 21st Division 
and part of the 15th Division. 
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The Battalion almost exhausted from want of food, drink and 
sleep was now relieved and went back to billets in Cité St. Laurent. 
It had lost about half its strength in casualties, and the dead were 
carried in procession through the suburb for burial in Lens cemetery. 

Our position around Lens itself had, however, been saved. 
For months afterwards French and British shells continued to 
burst over the town, but neither we nor the local inhabitants paid 
much attention to them. We were by now accustomed to the 
conditions of war. The children, in particular, cared for none of 
these things. They went on playing in the streets, regardless, and 
singing their famous song : 


C'est la guerre 
nix pomme de terre 
beaucoup, beaucoup militatre. 


18 


LETTERS TO AN ADJUTANT®* 
By “ CIX.” 


Letters from Lieut.-Colonel T. G—t to Lieut. fohn D——n, 
1st Bn. The —— Regiment. 


No. 10 


My DEAR JOHN,—If you want to work smoothly with company 
commanders you must constantly adopt the principle of “ putting 
yourself in the other man’s place ’—no bad principle for the correct 
solution of any military problem. 

A company commander wants to run his own show, with no 
outside interference from any one—even the Adjutant. He wants 
guidance and help, and he expects the former from the C.O. and the 
latter from the Adjutant. His point of view should receive not 
merely your lukewarm approval but your active support. Nobody 
should be keener on letting a company commander run his own 
show than the Adjutant. 

The recommendations of a company commander on all matters 
should receive great weight. He is closely in touch with his non- 
commissioned officers and men, and he carries the responsibility 
for the discipline and efficiency of his company. At the same time 
he is chiefly concerned with his own company, and you must think 
things over from a Battalion point of view, and sometimes that of 
the other companies. If you find it necessary to make other 
suggestions to the C.O. and he approves them, always explain the 
situation to the company commander. Most men are reasonable 
and will understand. If you never explain the reasons why the 
C.O. turns down suggestions or recommendations, you will probably 
find people are hoarding grievances. 

Don’t take men away from companies without previous reference 
to the company commander. What can be more annoying, for 
example, than for him to find that Pte. Blank has been detailed as 
batman to the garrison sergeant-major without any reference to 

® The first nine of these letters were published in the Army Quarterly, 
April, 1924. 
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him—Pte. Blank whom he has earmarked as a likely non-com- 
missioned officer ? 

At the same time you must be very careful, if you allow a company 
commander to detail men for such employments, that he doesn’t 
send useless men. That sort of thing does the Regiment much 
harm. Only men likely to be a credit to the Regiment should be 
extra-regimentally employed. 

Always be on your guard to ensure that you are not interfering 
with companies, and you should particularly remember, in dealing 
with company commanders, that you do not command the Battalion 
and don’t give them the impression that you imagine you do. 

If you find that any of your subordinates have trespassed unduly 
on the preserve of company commanders, acknowledge it freely 
and put things right. Don’t “ back up ” your subordinates when 
they are in the wrong. 

There is an old saying to the effect that an Adjutant is either an 
irritant or a lubricant. 

I am quite sure this was first said by some company commander, 
and would be endorsed by all of them. 


No. 11 


I have heard many different opinions as to the position of an 
Adjutant in a Mess, and strangely enough, there is no aspect of an 
Adjutant’s position on which I hold stronger opinions than on this. 

I take it that the proper conception of a Mess is that it is one’s 
home—at least a bachelor’s home—and that its conduct should 
approximate as nearly as possible to that of the home of an average 
English gentleman. This presupposes the complete abolition of 
rank (without abolishing the normal respect which youth gives to 
age) and the minimum number of rules and restrictions. In other 
words, we should all behave perfectly naturally. 

There are only two people who have any standing in the Mess 
in virtue of their position—the P.M.C. and the senior subaltern. 
The former deals with all the domestic arrangements and with the 
staff ; the duties of the latter are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. But you should be very careful not to trespass on the duties 
of either. Anything which you bring to the notice of the former— 
I mean, of course, on domestic matters—you do as an officer of the 
Regiment, and as any one else would do. Anything you bring to 
the notice of the senior subaltern should be done outside the Mess. 

I told you that your position as Adjutant gave you no seniority 
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in the Regiment ; I tell you now it gives you no special standing 
in the Mess. 

The position you hold in the Mess and the influence you wield 
depends—as it should—on your character and personality as an 
individual. 

There might be occasions on which you have to act the Adjutant 
in the Mess. These are unpleasant occurrences and should be very 
rare. 
Don’t discuss your duties in the Mess; don’t allow people to 
refer to you as “‘ The Adjutant ”’ (but by your name) ; don’t discuss 
what goes on in the Orderly Room ; and don’t talk “ shop.” 

When I say don’t talk “‘ shop ” I am not precluding the discussion 
of military subjects of general interest ; I am begging you to leave 
regimental matters alone. The relative merits of Lance-Corporal 
Fishface and Corporal Halfwit are no subjects for discussion in a 
Mess. 

You will perceive that I am advising you to be your natural 
self ; to choose your friends from amongst the subalterns and the 
captains, and not to make bosom friends of field officers. 

If you don’t remain your natural self, you will build up a position 
of unhappy social isolation. If by behaving as a normal individual 
you lose any standing as an Adjutant, you have shown yourself 
quite unfitted for the position you hold. 

It should be quite possible for a stranger to live in your Mess for 
a month without even knowing who was Adjutant of the Battalion, 
unless, indeed, he detected it by your spurs (and for God’s sake, 
John, wear them high on the counter and eschew “ chains ’’). 


No. 12 


In the matter of non-commissioned officers you must again be 
careful of trespassing on the preserves of a company commander ; 
at the same time you are responsible to a very great extent for the 
efficiency of the non-commissioned officers. 

A company commander is responsible for the tactical training 
of his non-commissioned officers ; but in other matters it is desirable 
to get some uniform system of training non-commissioned officers 
throughout the Battalion, and particularly in drill. 

It has been said that the non-commissioned officer is the backbone 
of the British Army. Believe me, John, the non-commissioned 
officer is no such thing. The effictent non-commissioned officer may 
be ; but even this is a debatable point. The essence of the matter 
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is that non-commissioned officers have to be trained, and it is the 
duty of the officers to train them—and the duty of the Adjutant 
more than of any other officer. 

I suppose that to-day the non-commissioned officers are the 
weakest part of our Army. We have the spectacle of sergeants 
and corporals of two years’ and one year’s service. Officers com- 
plain that in order to get things done a subaltern has to do the duty 
of an orderly corporal. Why? Merely because the non-com- 
missioned officers have not been trained. 

After all, by putting stripes on the arm of a private you can’t 
produce a leader—it takes time, guidance and patience—but above 
all guidance. The material is there, and it merely needs handling. 

What you are able to accomplish in the question of training of 
non-commissioned officers depends largely on the views of the C.O. 
But I most strongly advise you to form classes for junior ones. 
They are the people who need the help and they are your future 
sergeants and company sergeant-majors. 

In forming a class you must have continuity. Non-commissioned 
officers must be struck off all other duties for the period of the class. 
If the men who form the class are going to change daily the whole 
thing becomes a farce. Most people say this is quite impossible. 
The duties are so heavy ; there are so few non-commissioned officers ; 
and so on. I had all these difficulties, but I stopped at nothing to 
accomplish my purpose. I threw extra work on to other non- 
commissioned officers and, let me confess it without shame, in my 
dealings with Brigade on this question, I took for my motto, “ The 
end justifies the means.” I was amply justified by the results. 
Of course, you will meet with difficulties, but ride over them 
ruthlessly. 

You should be the chief instructor, the R.S.M. your chief 
lieutenant, and, say, a couple of sergeants your assistants. 

Three weeks to a month is a suitable length for the course. 
You can teach them the elements of how to instruct in such subjects 
as drill, musketry, Lewis gun, bayonet fighting, etc., if you like ; 
but, above all, teach them to become non-commissioned officers. 
They require instruction in such subjects as esprit de corps, leader- 
ship in games, how to give an order, how to treat the men, how to 
frame a charge, the real meaning of discipline, the acceptance of 
responsibility, the importance of the quality of “ reliability,” 
personal example and appearance, duties out of barracks and a 
host of other kindred subjects. 

You will find amongst these youngsters a keenness and a desire 
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for knowledge which will surprise you ; and you will find a general 
improvement in the Battalion not only now, but in years to come, 
which will be a source of continual gratification to you. 

You should encourage non-commissioned officers to come to 
you in their difficulties—again not trespassing on a company 
commander’s preserves—and you should make it quite clear that in 
proper circumstances you are approachable. Non-commissioned 
officers will come to you for advice on a variety of subjects. See 
them alone, go thoroughly into their cases, and give them all the 
advice and help possible. 

Insist on the very highest standard of efficiency among the 
non-commissioned officers, and remember that you set the standard. 

If you allow minor things to go unchecked, if you are satisfied 
with the “ second-best,” every one else will take the cue. 


No. 13 


You will find that court-martial work forms an important part 
of your duties. There is a fat volume called the ‘‘ Manual of 
Military Law ” which tells you all you want to know. If you don’t 
like it, there are a lot of unofficial books which give you sound 
advice. I can’t hope to do more than touch on a few points in a 
letter like this. 

You have to take the summary of evidence, frame the charge 
and submit the case—in order—to the C.O. At the trial you act 
as prosecutor and afterwards you promulgate the sentence. 

You will readily perceive, therefore, that you are the villain of 
the piece from the point of view of the accused. ‘The very prominent 
part you play makes it all the more necessary that you should seize 
every opportunity that presents itself of doing something for the 
accused, #.e. explaining fully to him his rights about his defence, 
procuring his witnesses, etc., and all other occasions before trial. 
Don’t prejudice the case—it isn’t your business. At the trial bring 
out everything you possibly can in the man’s favour, and remember 
that if the accused is represented by counsel or an officer your 
responsibility in this respect remains the same. J know you would 
be fair to a man, but you must make it clear to Aim that you are 
being fair, without of course, skirking your duty. 

You may occasionally find it necessary to remind young officers, 
acting as friend of the accused, that their job is not to try to get the 
accused acquitted irrespective of the facts of the case; that such 
action is subversive to discipline and justice ; that their business is 
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to bring before the Court anything and everything which can be 
said truthfully in favour of the accused. 

Early in life you must learn what may be given in evidence, and 
you must understand what is meant by irrelevant matter and hearsay 
evidence. 

If you properly study the case before you start to take the summary 
of evidence, you will save yourself—and the staff officer who deals 
with it—much trouble. 

Decide under what section of the Army Act the charge is to be 
laid. Read that section, with notes, and everything you can find 
in the manual with reference to that charge—and you will then 
discover what facts must be proved in evidence to support a charge 
under that section. If the charge may be laid under one of two or 
three different sections, read them all up. But you must know 
what evidence you require. Then get it. Then frame your 
charge. There are a number of sample charges in the Manual— 
use these word for word as far as is applicable. 

But before you have the case sent forward make certain of two 
things, first, that everything which ought to be proved has been 
proved in evidence and, secondly, that nothing has been said which 
is irrelevant or inadmissible. If your case is sent back for amend- 
ment, it is a blow to your pride—or ought to be. 

I have known witnesses on courts-martial to be sent away from 
the Battalion for various reasons, and the fact discovered the day 
before the trial. This can be prevented by publishing in orders 
the names of witnesses and saying they are not to be allowed to 
leave the Battalion until after the trial without reference to you. 

When the proceedings of the case come back to you for pro- 
mulgation, read them through carefully. If you discover anything 
in the evidence which suggests any breach of discipline, any irregu- 
larity or apparent injustice, point this out to the C.O., who usually 
hasn’t the time to wade through all the papers. One sometimes 
collects valuable information about the discipline of a company or 
the reliability of a non-commissioned officer from reading such 
proceedings. 

Don’t be discouraged at the small mistakes you make. Most of 
us—no matter how much experience we have had—still have 
something to learn about law. 


No. 14 


Since I ceased to be an Adjutant, the headquarters wing has 
been established and the Band and Drums form part of this new 
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formation. Before this, both the Band and Drums came directly 
under the Adjutant. I am not quite clear as to how far the Adjutant 
is now responsible for them—this will depend upon the views of 
the C.O.—but I imagine he will still wish the Adjutant to keep a 
watchful eye on them both. 

You are certainly very much interested in their appearance, 
turn-out and drill. They are in a measure an indication of the 
discipline of the Battalion and their turn-out should be irreproach- 
able. Unless I am mistaken, you will find it necessary to have 
frequent parades for them both, to teach them to keep a soldierly 
bearing while playing their instruments—no easy matter. The 
tendency is for them to become “ musicians ” and to forget the 
necessity of “ dressing’ and “ covering off.’ Band and Drums 
marching badly can easily spoil a battalion on the march ; Band and 
Drums marching well set the seal on a smart battalion. 

You will, of course, always mount the guards found by the 
battalion. In this matter—as in many others—you must remember 
you set the standard—and you can’t set it too high. Insist on 
every detail being perfect, and, if you don’t get satisfaction, get the 
C.Q. to deal with company commanders. Make every one under- 
stand the importance of perfect turn-out and drill—it is the hall- 
mark of discipline. Never let the smallest irregularity pass—if you 
do, you lower the standard. 

You should frequently inspect the guard-room and the sentries. 
You will find in time that the mere knowledge that you are likely to 
inspect the guard will cause the guard commander to be particularly 
careful that all is well. 

I suggest to you that either the Band or Drums should be 
present at every guard mounting, should play during the inspection 
and should march the new guard to the guard-room. It impresses 
on the men of the Battalion the importance of guard mounting, and 
makes it a real ceremonial occasion. ‘The Bandmaster and the 
Sergeant-Drummer will hate the idea at first, because it takes the 
men away from “ practice.”” But the whole affair only takes fifteen 
minutes and the Band and Drums exist for the benefit of the 
Battalion—a fact which is sometimes overlooked. 


No. 15 


It is most important that your relations with the staff and various 
departments should be of a most friendly nature. 
You—more than any other officer except the C.O.—come in 
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contact with such officers. As Adjutant you are—or should be— 
one of the most efficient officers in the Regiment, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that they are inclined to a certain extent to form 
an opinion of the Regiment from their knowledge of you and your 
work. It is surely unnecessary for me to say what a responsibility 
you, therefore, have to shoulder. 

You probably heard during the recent war much uninformed 
criticism of the staff, and of the officers holding staff appointments. 
It was postulated that they were out of touch with the point of view 
of the regimental soldiers and consequently inefficient. 

Now you should realize that staff officers are the pick of the 
regimental officers, and, if it is their business to get to know us and 
our point of view, it is equally up to us to go out and meet them 
half-way. 

You should know personally all such people with whom you 
have to deal, and they should know you. You can accomplish 
something by dealing with the Brigade-Major—lInfantry Brigade ; 
but you can accomplish much more by dealing with Bill Blank, with 
whom you were dining last night, whom you know to be a very good 
fellow and who happens to hold that particular appointment. 

You are a young soldier. Many staff officers have been adjutants 
themselves, most of them are Staff College graduates and experienced 
men and they will be able to help and advise you in a hundred and 
one different ways. Their job is to help and they realize it. Go to 
them in your difficulties, talk things over and the trouble they take to 
put you on the right lines will surprise you. 

If you fail to establish friendly relations with the staff, you are 
not the fellow who suffers—if you were it wouldn’t matter. The 
Battalion suffers. You are merely a representative, and if you fail 
in this respect the results might easily be felt throughout the whole 
Battalion. 

For every one indifferent staff officer you will find ten good 
ones—and first-class fellows to boot—and, if you fail to get on well 
with them, you should look to yourself for the reason. 


No. 16 


It is your business to convey the order of the C.O. to all con- 
cerned. You do this by means of letters or written instructions, 
which may be called generally orders. 

To write a perfect order is a most difficult thing. It requires 
much thought and much experience, and, I suspect, a certain natural 
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aptitude. Early in your career you will have to learn how to write 
an order properly, for this is one of the most important of your 
duties. 

A perfect order should, I think, fulfil the following conditions : 
(i) its meaning should be so clear as to leave no possible doubt in 
the mind of the recipient as to what is required ; (11) nothing should 
be included which the recipient already knows, #.e. there should be 
no unnecessary word ; and (iii) nothing should be omitted which 
the recipient requires to know. 

It all sounds very simple, but it is a matter which is full of 
difficulties. 

You will issue an order which seems to you to be perfectly clear. 
Officers—and intelligent officers too—will place a totally different 
construction on the order from that intended. You will probably 
say that the order was perfectly clear and—you will be quite wrong 

If any one misunderstands an order you give, the fault is yours 
and yours alone. It will avail you nothing to say the man was 
stupid. You should have catered for that. It is your business by 
displaying super-intelligence to make good the lack of intelligence 
of your recipient. 

When you write an order, assume that the man who is about 
to receive it is a fool who will misconstrue your meaning if you 
leave any loophole ; more than that, assume he is a knave and will 
do his utmost to find some justification for taking the wrong meaning. 
Give him no chance. Think over all the possible constructions 
which might be placed on each sentence and make them water- 
tight. Make your orders a model of lucidity, and, if some one 
comes to you to ask you to elucidate some point, blame yourself 
for not having anticipated such a question and catered for it. 

Here is a short story. I once issued orders on a subject. I was 
talking to a company commander (about something else), and I 
asked him if my orders were quite clear. He said they were not 
only quite clear but rather insulting ; that he felt—from the fool- 
proof nature of these orders—that I assumed him to be a half-wit 
and was taking no chances. I had to tell him that the other three 
company commanders had been to me to ask for certain points to 
be elucidated ! You will see that limpidity is like most other things, 
comparative. 

Experience will soon teach you what to leave out of an order, 
but much thought is required if you are going to be quite sure 
there are no omissions. 

Before you allow the order to leave your office “‘ put yourself 
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in the other man’s place’ and ask: (i) is everything abundantly 
clear ? (ii) is there any unnecessary word ? (iii) is there anything 
else I want to be known ? 

If writing orders is difficult, the attempt to write perfect orders 
is most fascinating. 


No. 17 


In all matters of training and field operations you must bear in 
mind that you are the staff officer of the C.O.—and not his chief 
clerk. 

If you consult “Field Service Regulations,” you will find that the 
duties of a staff officer fall broadly into two parts—issuing all orders 
on behalf of his commander, and assisting the subordinates by 
every possible means to carry them out. 

You will realize that the various companies are very dependent 
on Battalion headquarters. In all such matters as musketry training 
and platoon and company training you will issue the orders of the 
C.O. But if you are going to do your job properly, you must help 
every one to carry them out; and, if you are going to do this, you 
must spend a good deal of your time with the troops at training. 
When companies are marching out of barracks daily for musketry 
and company training, don’t imagine your place is in your office 
or on the barrack-square. By seeing things for yourself you will 
be able to realize the difficulties with which company commanders 
have to contend; you will probably be able to improve on the 
administrative arrangements ; you will certainly be able to keep 
your C.Q. informed of numerous details which might escape his 
attention ; and lastly, people will understand that you are out to 
help—and will appreciate it. Surely it is unnecessary for me to 
whisper any warning about undue interference ? 

During battalion, brigade and divisional training your duties 
approximate to those of a brigade-major—an officer of the General 
Staff in the field. Your office will be a small one and will consist 
mainly of yourself, a few message pads, anda pencil. I have already 
written my views regarding the issue of orders, and I don’t propose 
to elaborate upon them. I will merely point out that often enough 
on the clarity of your orders will depend, not only the success of the 
operations on hand, but also the comfort of the troops. 

During operations your place is with your C.O.—ready to carry 
out any duties he requires of you, and any orders he considers 
necessary. 

When operations are not actually in progress, your place is 
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anywhere but with the C.0.—unless he requires you. Your business 
is to be visiting all parts of the Battalion—meeting individual 
officers, seeing that orders are being carried out—and, helping. 
You will probably find that many of the questions raised belong to 
the “Q.” department. Don’t refer people to the Quartermaster— 
this is your pidgin. Collect all “‘ grouses”” and deal with them 
yourself—and don’t bother the C.O. with a host of minor details. 
The suitability of billets, the quality of rations, the water supply, 
the condition of the horses, are all your concern, although there are 
other officers responsible for these matters. And talking of horses 
brings me to the question of the regimental transport. Too often 
ignorant people will order a limber to go here and another to go 
there without any regard to the condition of the horses, the fatigue 
of the drivers, or the task which awaits the transport on the morrow. 
Your first job is to impress upon the transport officer that his trans- 
port exists for the benefit of the Battalion—and not wice versé. 
You won’t find this easy. But afterwards you must protect him 
from the reckless demands which will be made on him. If you 
confer together, you will often find that by a little ingenious manipu- 
lation you will frequently be able to save a horse—perhaps a pair— 
and still get things done. 

What you should aim at in the field is establishing constant and 
personal touch with all companies and detachments. Have you 
ever spent days in a detached position, acutely uncomfortable, 
grousing because you have seen no one from headquarters and 
picturing the Olympians comfortable with good food and drink, 
sitting down to a rubber of Bridge? I have. 

If there are company messes established, you should have more 
meals outside headquarters than in it, and when any officer has to 
come to the headquarters mess he should be sure of a good welcome 
—the more junior he is, the more expansive should be the hospitality. 

And all this means that we are, after all, very human. 

If you want to be a first-class nonentity, useful to no one, stay 
at headquarters and issue orders—if you want to be of some use to 
your C.O. and your Regiment, go out and “ function.” 


No. 18 


I suppose there never has been a perfect adjutant. So many 
varied qualities are required that the most one can hope is to fall 
short of the ideal in as few particulars as possible. 

I should like to talk to you a little about yourself. You will, I 
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know, agree with me when I say that that intangible thing, the spirit 
of the Regiment, depends upon the officers. The tone of the 
Officers’ Mess sets the tone of the Regiment, and, as a rule, about 
half a dozen members of the Mess are mainly responsible for its 
tone. These are usually those unmarried officers with the out- 
standing personalities. 

Just how far we influence each other in everyday life by our 
example is a debatable point; I fancy none of us quite realizes 
how great that influence is. But nobody who has lived in an 
Officers’ Mess can have any illusions about the influence certain 
individuals exercise over the remainder, and more particularly over 
the youngest. 

A bachelor officer is dependent for his happiness on his brother 
officers. He naturally lives the life they lead—he does the things 
they do. Most boys when they join are in a plastic state—strong 
forces for good or evil. They consciously and, even more, un- 
consciously, mould themselves and their ideas on the other people 
in the Mess. 

Now as Adjutant you have a position of some standing—not 
merely in virtue of your appointment, but because you would never 
have been chosen for it had you not been a man of some 
character. Whether you like it or not, you carry a great responsi- 
bility towards the junior officers—more than you suspect—and in 
your own small world your every action is examined “ in that fierce 
light which beats upon a throne.” 

Beyond question the whole future of a boy on joining may 
depend upon the habits of the other people in the Mess. If you 
indulge in excessive drinking, gambling or the dozen other bad 
habits which men contract, you also extend an invitation to every 
youngster to do likewise. 

If you possess a car and spend your leisure time at the seaside, 
you help to set the fashion. If you possess a horse, a gun or a rod, 
and spend you leisure in the country, you help to set a different 
example. I need not elaborate ? 

It should hardly be necessary for me to say that I am not 
suggesting that you should become earnest and set out to reclaim 
lost souls. Far from it. 

But I believe that if we all stopped to think of the possible effect 
of our actions on others—and particularly on the younger ones— 
and if this kept our conduct on just a little higher level, we should 
certainly become better soldiers, and, who knows, perhaps, better 


men ¢ (Concluded. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


(With Map). 
By Mayor A. C. ALForbD, R.A. (retired) 


So much attention has been directed to the question of the possibility 
—many say the certainty—of a conflict between the Japanese 
Empire and the United States of America that it would seem to 
be of some interest to consider the likelihood and cause of such an 
occurrence and to trace the history of events that have led up to the 
present situation. 

In the first place, how is it that Japan, which fifty years ago was 
not even classed as a “‘ Power,”’ has, in so short a period of time, 
won for herself such a position as a first-class Power that she has 
become a menace to the richest, and to-day probably the most 
powerful, of the nations of the world ? 

The meteoric rise of the Japanese Empire in the short space 
of half a century, from a condition of medievalism to that of a 
civilized nation standing on an equal footing with the greatest 
peoples of the world, must compel the student of history to alter 
many of his preconceived ideas regarding the “ birth of a nation ” ; 
the ordinary individual, concerned only with the hard facts of reality, 
must take Japan as he finds her to-day, noting her progress and 
acknowledging her might. 

Conscription was introduced into Japan in 1873. Previous to 
this the Japanese had no army or navy,* as these are understood 
in Europe. Even as late as 1876 their standing Army numbered 
only 32,000 men, and it was but a comparatively few years before 
the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese War in 1894 that they took 
Serious steps towards modelling their Army and Navy upon the 
Western system by calling in British instructors for the Navy and 
French—later German—officers for the training of their soldiers. 
In the meantime the forerunners of the present Japanese Navy were 
being built in this country. As a result, when war was declared 


aoe first Japanese ironclad—the Fuso (3,717 tons)—was built in England 
in 1875. 
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against China, the Japanese were able to put into the field 220,000 
men with 290 guns, an army whose organization and fighting efficiency 
more than justified the hopes entertained of it when it came to the 
test of war; while their fleet, though inferior in numbers, utterly 
destroyed the Chinese squadron in the battle of the Yalu. 

Ten years later the Japanese were involved in another struggle— 
with the Russians. On this occasion the ration strength of the 
Japanese Army at the close of the war was well over a million men. 
It had brought to its knees an Empire which even the Western 
Powers would have shunned to attack; and, at sea, the Russian 
Fleet had been annihilated in the battle of the Straits of Tsushima. 

There are many who consider, quite logically, that because the 
Japanese adopted a bellicose attitude towards the two nations which 
are their immediate neighbours they are necessarily of an aggressive 
disposition. Making the somewhat obvious deduction “‘ once a 
knave always a knave,’’ such critics assume that Japan is again look- 
ing round for some one to attack. 

But let us consider for a moment the circumstances preceding 
and attending Japan’s declarations of war against China and Russia. 

In 1876, Korea, Japan’s nearest neighbour, with which country 
she had important trade relations, was declared by a treaty between 
China and Japan to be an independent State. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, however, placed a Resident in Seoul, established a system of 
economic control, and did all in its power to hamper Japanese trade 
and influence in Korea. Protests by the Government of Japan were 
ignored, and for many years the Japanese suffered from the con- 
stant interference and scarcely veiled hostility of the Chinese 
authorities. 

Matters came to a head when an insurrection broke out in Korea 
against the reigning dynasty, the Min family, which appealed to 
China for help. China responded by sending 2,500 troops to 
Korea—to which she referred, incidentally, as a “ ‘Tributary State ” 
—whereupon Japan dispatched the same number of men to safe- 
guard her interests. 

After the insurrection had been suppressed, the Japanese 
informed the Chinese Government that they were withdrawing their 
troops, and requested the Chinese to do the same. The latter, 
however, not only refused, but began to send reinforcements into 
Korea. The Japanese then pointed out that this was a violation of 
the treaty safeguarding the independence of Korea, but the Chinese 
Government turned a deaf ear to this protest, and matters were 
brought to a head when some Chinese war vessels, convoying a 
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transport, fired upon three Japanese cruisers. Obviously, no other 
course but a declaration of war was possible unless Japan were to 
acknowledge the absolute supremacy of China and allow herself 
to fall back into a position of complete isolation and national 
extinction. 

By the Treaty of Peace, signed on the 17th of April, 1895, the 
Island of Formosa and the Pescadores were ceded to Japan, the 
independence of Korea (but with a Japanese Governor-General 
installed at Seoul) was again declared, and a large portion of southern 
Manchuria, including the important port of Port Arthur (besieged 
and captured by the Japanese Armies during the war), was added to 
the Japanese Empire. 

But now the three Powers, Russia, France and Germany, stepped 
in and politely (#.e. diplomatically), but firmly, informed Japan 
that her presence in Manchuria was undesirable. Powerless against 
such a combination, Japan had, perforce, to give way, but when, a 
few years later, Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula were leased 
by China to Russia her cup of bitterness must indeed have been full. 

It should be realized that the Japanese are a proud nation—some 
affirm that they are the proudest nation on earth—so that this blow 
to their prestige was a heavy one, and it is quite easy to understand, 
therefore, how deeply the insult sank into the hearts and conscious- 
ness of the nation. 

That the French and Russians were intimately interested in Far 
Eastern matters the Japanese could understand, but that the 
Germans, who had little or no interest in China, should stand 
behind these two, was to them incomprehensible. Although, conse- 
quently, they nursed a deep sense of grievance against the Russians 
for the occupation of Port Arthur, their feeling of anger against 
the Germans was even greater. It is possible that German policy 
was dictated by the Kaiser, who was at that time obsessed by the 
menace of the so-called ‘‘ Yellow Peril,’”’ but, from the Japanese 
point of view, this was no reasonable excuse. 

During the ten years which elapsed between the wars with China 
and with Russia, two important events occurred in Japanese history. 
The first, to which reference has already been made, occurred in 
1898, when the Russians obtained the lease of Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung Peninsula. But this was not all, for, two years later, they 
also obtained leave from China to build a railway through Manchuria, 
connecting the Trans-Siberian railway system with Port Arthur. 


The Japanese thus saw the first seeds sown for the growth of Russian 
influence in Manchuria. 
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The second event was the signing of the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment in 1902, the first act of recognition afforded to Japan by any of 
the Western Powers. It undoubtedly gave her the moral support 
she required to be able to face her powerful Western opponent. 

As the time drew near to the termination of the lease of the 
territories which Russia had obtained from China, the Japanese 
Government opened up negotiations with the Russians regarding 
the withdrawal of their troops from this area. 

The presence of the Russians had been found to be obstructive 
to Japanese trade relations with Korea, for the Russians, not content 
with their newly-won position in Manchuria, had begun to exert 
a very pointed interference in Korean affairs. 

Had the Japanese, as seems to be generally believed, intended 
from the first to carry out a war of revenge against Russia, nothing 
would have been easier for them than to have made a sudden attack 
upon her as soon as the lease of Port Arthur expired. But the 
fact that the negotiations dragged on for five and a half months, 
during which time Russia slowly but substantially increased both 
sea and land forces, while she met Japan’s representations with non- 
committal answers, half-promises that were never fulfilled and blank 
refusals, appears to show that Japan was honestly endeavouring to 
find a way to safeguard her national rights without having recourse 
to force of arms. The Russians undoubtedly believed that the 
Japanese were not in a position to fight, and hoped to bluff them 
into a surrender of their claims and a position of impotence. Had 
the Japanese Government allowed itself to be dictated to, the work 
of the past twenty years would have been undone, Japanese prestige 
in the East would have been shattered, and the young Empire 
would have fallen back into a position of subservience both to Russia 
and China. 

As in the case with China ten years before, Japan had to choose 
between war and temporary, if not final, extinction as a Power which 
could command a fair hearing amongst the nations of the world. 

Must it not be conceded, then, that she had no choice but to 
declare war as she did in February, 1904? ‘The result certainly 
justified her decision, although she gained little material advantage 
from the war—Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula, and the 
southern half of the Island of Saghalien—and emerged in a crippled 
financial condition. Nevertheless, her defeat of Russia raised her 
at once to the rank of a first-class Power, paramount in the East, 
and to be considered of ever-increasing importance, as the years 
went by, in the international relationships of the Western Powers. 

19 
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The preceding paragraphs have presented a very short, and 
necessarily an incomplete, history of the events that led up to the 
first two wars in which Japan became involved, but the writer con- 
siders that he has put forward sufficient arguments to show that 
there is at least room for doubt when it is affirmed that the Japanese 
forced war upon their neighbours for their own self-aggrandizement 
and the expansion of their Empire. If the benefit of the doubt is 
given to them, their actions appear perfectly natural and, indeed, 
born of necessity rather than of love of conquest, while their offensive, 
martial demeanour, assumes an entirely new aspect. 

Let us now consider the position of Japan to-day. In the nine 
years between the Treaty of Portsmouth, 5th September, 1905, and 
the outbreak of the Great War in 1914,* Japan was slowly and 
painfully recovering from the effects of her exhausting struggle 
with Russia. In 1910 the Emperor of Korea abdicated, and Korea 
was formally annexed to the Japanese Empire by a treaty signed 
on the 29th of August. 

The World War must have come as a Godsend to the Japanese. 
They poured munitions into Russia vid Siberia, thus replenishing 
their almost bankrupt exchequer ; their trade increased, whilst at 
home they were able to carry on their ordinary avocations and finally 
to escape the famine conditions from which the greater portion of 
the civilized world has suffered since the Armistice. 

Whether or not Japan was actually invited to send troops to 
participate in the conflict in Europe, the writer is unaware, but the 
fact remains that of all the belligerent Powers she was the only one 
which escaped practically scatheless. True, the Japanese besieged 
and captured Tsingtau (registering, perhaps, payment of the grudge 
they owed the Germans for their action in 1895) and supplied a 
certain number of patrol vessels (small cruisers and destroyers) 
in various parts of the world, but, for all practical purposes, the 
man-power of Japan was entirely exempt from the devastating 
scourge of war. 

And not only this. It is generally agreed that the Japanese are 
not inventive, but that they have an aptitude for imitation unsur- 
passed by any other people ; those who are their enemies term them 
‘the world’s brain-pickers.” While the late war was in progress 


® Those who are of a superstitious nature may consider the dates of Japan’s 
three wars as having a special significance :— 


Chino-Japanese War .. - is -» 1894 
Russo-Japanese War .. = a »- 1904 
World War ae IQI4 


and may deduce that the year 1924 will be one of great importance in her history. 
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their staff officers, both naval and military, studied on the spot every 
condition and phase of the fighting, the administration and organiza- 
tion of the various Allied armies, gas, tanks, aircraft, submarine 
warfare, depth charges, convoy system, etc., etc. ; there was nothing 
hidden from them. It may, therefore, be concluded with absolute 
certainty that the Japanese Army and Navy have had the lessons of 
the war drilled into them and that their training and organization 
are as perfect as skilled instructors can make them. Indeed, it 
may safely be stated that in numbers, in fighting efficiency, in equip- 
ment and training for war, the Japanese Army is the most powerful 
fighting force in the world to-day. 

The war strength of their Army at the present time is about 
500,000 men, with a second line of over three-quarters of a million, 
while, in the event of a national emergency of the first magnitude, 
it is probable that the Japanese could put anything from three to 
four millions of men into the field. 

The Japanese Navy, which fifty years ago consisted of a few 
armed junks, now occupies third place among the navies of the world. 
Its efficiency, power of manceuvre and gunnery have been proved 
beyond question. 

In view of these facts, then, it must be acknowledged that 
Japan occupies, from a naval and military standpoint, an almost 
unassailable position, especially when her geographical situation 
is taken into consideration. 

It is argued that Japan’s strength is a menace, and that her 
Army is maintained at such a numerical standard for purposes of 
aggression. It might as reasonably be affirmed that the United 
States of America, insisting upon a naval force equal in numbers 
to that of Great Britain, intends at some future date to make an 
attack upon the British Empire, for against no other nation can such 
a fleet be necessary—assuming, of course, that it is not the purpose 
of the Americans, as they definitely and constantly declare, to attack 
Japan. 

What has caused the feeling of insecurity in America as regards 
Japan? The Americans resented, and still resent, the introduction 
of Japanese labour into their country; the Japanese resent the 
American immigration laws, which are, in their opinion, an insult 
to their national pride. The Japanese assert that they are the 
subjects of a first-class Power, standing on an equality with nationals 
of other Powers ; they wish to be treated on an equality with other 
races, to live down the prejudice that classes them as Asiatics and 
therefore as inferior beings; their national pride is touched by 
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each new law framed to keep “‘ the Yellow Man ” within his own 
domain. 

There is reason on both sides, but feeling is undoubtedly strong. 

Yet the Americans cannot seriously believe that the Japanese, 
who have shown reasoned forethought in their previous campaigns, 
can contemplate an attack upon them, any more than they them- 
selves would think of undertaking, in the face of a powerful, con- 
centrated fleet, well furnished with submarines able to operate from 
numerous bases in the Islands of Japan, a descent upon the Japanese 
Empire. 

What, then, is it that the Americans fear? What is the thorn 
in their side ? A glance at the map gives an answer to the question 
—the Philippine Islands. 

When, in 1898, the United States of America wrested from 
Spain Cuba and the Philippines (the former because of its strategical 
importance as regards the then projected Panama Canal) Japan was 
an unimportant, little known and unconsidered State. Now, the 
shadow of a mighty Empire falls across the Philippines and the 
Americans are at their wits’ end to know how to protect this isolated 
and somewhat useless possession in the event of attack. 

The question is—do the Japanese want the Philippine Islands ? 

Most wars can be traced, ultimately, to one of the three following 
causes; (a) religion; (5) ambition—generally of an autocrat ; 
(c) the need for expansion. 

It does not seem likely that the Japanese would pick a quarrel 
with the Americans for either of the first two causes ; will they do 
so for the third ? 

It must be conceded that Japanese statesmen are astute, and 
it cannot, therefore, be supposed that they would contemplate 
such action without fully realizing the possible consequences. They 
would have to consider first of all the attitude of Great Britain in 
the event of a Japanese occupation of the islands, for it is clear that 
the British people could not view such an occupation without the 
gravest misgiving, because of the proximity of the Philippines to 
their own possessions in the East Indian Archipelago and, more 
particularly, to Australia. 

The “ Japanese Peril ” is, in the writer’s opinion, already a very 
material bogey to a large section of the Australian population, but, 
with the Philippines in Japanese hands, it would be a real menace 
and might conceivably become a casus bells. 

Japanese statesmen must fully realize this, and, although they 
may feel that the Americans are powerless to protect the Philippines 
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or to do Japan any material harm in the event of war, they must 
know that they would be facing a very different proposition were 
their country also engaged with Great Britain. 

It does not seem reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
Japanese seriously contemplate any aggressive action against the 
Philippines, and, except in this quarter, the Americans can have no 
real fear of attack. 

Lastly, apart entirely from any possible impetus of military 
ambition, is the growth of its population forcing Japan to wish to 
acquire the Philippines—that is to say, has she any real need for 
geographical expansion ? 

The population of Japan in 1912 was 55 millions: in 1922 it 
had risen to 77 millions,* a growth in ten years of 22 millions. This 
is an astonishing increase and would, on the face of it, appear to 
show that expansion abroad is a very urgent necessity ; and yet in 
respect of the density of population per square mile it should be 
noted that Japan stands but fourth among the nations of the world.t 

Apart, however, from this not unimportant point, the history 
of modern Japan shows clearly that her national aspirations tend 
towards expansion and domination on the mainland, notably in 
Korea, which country was the indirect, if not the main, cause of 
her wars with China and Russia. It is now included in the Japanese 
Empire and gives her a vast area of 82,000 square miles into which 
her surplus population can be absorbed for a great many years to 
come. It appears more likely, therefore, that the Japanese will 
endeavour to expand farther into Manchuria—a country which 
she desired after the China war, but had to relinquish—rather than 
risk a quarrel with the Americans and possibly also with the British, 
by acquiring such a doubtful asset as the Philippine Islands. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that emigration from 
Japan to the south, #.e. to the Island of Formosa, has been remark- 
ably small since its occupation by the Japanese in 1895. 

In the position of third party, it is possible for an Englishman 
to view the situation in the Pacific with less bias than the average 
American citizen. While fully appreciating his feeling of disquiet 
over the safety of his far-distant colony,—the impossibility of pro- 
tecting it being plainly realized—it would appear that his fears are 
at present not justified, in view of Japan’s very obvious policy during 
the past twenty years. 


® In the same period the population of the United States of America increased 
by about 15 millions, and that of Great Britain and Ireland by about 44 millions. 

T In denseness of ulation being—({1) Belgium ; (2) Netherlands; (3) The 
United Kingdom (a) Sa apan; (5) Germany. 
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It is a thankless, and generally a useless, task to prophesy, but 
is it not more likely that when Russia has settled down again to normal 
conditions, the Japanese will seize the opportunity to re-open trade 
relations with her and will endeavour to obtain—to the mutual 
advantage of the three Powers, China, Russia and Japan—the 
concessions in Manchuria which they had to relinquish after the 
war of 1894 ? 

The possibility of a Germano-Russo-Japanese Alliance seems 
far more likely than that of an American-Japanese war. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE TANK CORPS DURING THE 
GREAT WAR, 1916-1918 


SINCE the war a good deal has been written on the tank operations 
which took place during it, and not a little on the probable and 
possible future use of tanks; but very little has appeared on the 
organization and administration of tanks during the war—yet on 
these essentials were all operations, strategical and tactical, founded. 
During the war it was the good staff management, the hard work 
done in the workshops and the efficiency of the Supply Services 
which rendered possible such battles as those of Cambrai and the 8th 
of August. It is considered, therefore, that before the memory of 
this work fades into oblivion, if only to establish a record of it, the 
following brief summary may be of some interest. 


1. THE GROWTH OF THE TANK CoRPS ORGANIZATION 


In the autumn of 1914, Lieutenant-Colonel (now Major- 
General) E. D. Swinton suggested the idea of the tank to the military 
authorities at home, but it was not until January, 1915, when 
Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, interested himself 
in Colonel Swinton’s suggestion, that the idea of a “ land battle- 
ship” began to take form. In December, 1915, the first experi- 
mental machine was completed and, in March, 1916, the head- 
quarters of what was then known as the Heavy Section Machine- 
Gun Corps was established at Bisley under the command of Colonel 
Swinton ; later on, this section was moved to Elveden Camp, where 
six companies of tanks were raised. 

On the 13th of August, 1916, four of these companies began to 
embark for France, but the headquarters of the Heavy Section and 
its commander remained in England; the supply of machines 
being dealt with by the “ Mechanical Warfare Supply Department ” 
of the Ministry of Munitions, which was controlled by Lieutenant- 
Colonel (to-day Sir Albert) Stern. 

On the 15th of September, 1916, tanks were first used in action 
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on the battlefield of the Somme, and a fortnight later Lieutenant- 
Colonel (now Colonel Commandant Sir Hugh) Elles was placed in 
command of the Heavy Section in France. On the 8th of October, 
a provisional establishment was approved; it consisted of one 
Brigade-Major, one D.A.A. and Q.M.G., one Staff Captain and one 
Intelligence Officer. A few days later the present Tank Centre 
was formed at Wool, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Anley, and simultaneously it was decided to form nine battalions 
of tanks of seventy-two machines each on a three-brigade footing. 
Each battalion to have three companies of four fighting sections of 
five machines each and a headquarter section of twelve machines. 

On the 18th of November, the four companies in France were 
expanded to four battalions, and later on these battalions were 
formed into the first two Tank Brigades. Before the end of the year 
a G.S.O.2 was added to the headquarters of what was now known 
as the Heavy Branch Machine-Gun Corps. Early in 1917, the 
number of machines in each battalion was cut down to sixty, but 
even this number was found too large ; consequently, later on, it 
was reduced to forty-eight—thirty-six fighting and twelve training 
machines—and, in 1918, to forty-two—six training machines 
being by then considered sufficient. 

In March, 1917, General Anley was appointed Administrative 
Commander of the Heavy Branch with his headquarters in London, 
and, in May, he was succeeded by Major-General Sir John Capper, 
who eventually became Director-General of the Tank Corps and 
Chairman of the Tank Committee, which was formed to co-ordinate 
the demands of the Army and the supply of the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

After the battle of Arras, 1917, a proposal was made to expand 
the Heavy Branch to eighteen battalions, and, on the 28th of June, 
this expansion was authorized ; simultaneously, the Heavy Branch 
became known as the Tank Corps, its commander in France being 
promoted to the rank of Major-General. During August and 
September, 1917, on account of the heavy casualties suffered at 
the third battle of Ypres, the expansion was held in abeyance only 
to be revived on the 6th of October. New establishments were 
submitted and received approval on the 27th of November. Mean- 
while, the battle of Cambrai had taken place, and two new establish- 
ments known as the higher and lower organizations were put 
forward, the first was for three groups of three brigades each, in 
all twenty-seven battalions, and the second of three groups of two 
brigades each or eighteen battalions. 
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On the 4th of December, a conference was held at G.H.Q., 
Montreuil, to decide on which of these two organizations should be 
adopted, and the lower establishment was agreed upon. 

The battle of Cambrai had shown what the tank could do, 
nevertheless, from the 4th of December, 1917, to the 4th of July, 
1918, the Tank Corps had to face many difficulties. First, establish- 
ments had to be settled ; and secondly, in April, all expansion was 
suspended and two of the three battalions then forming in England 
were reduced to cadres, the remaining one being converted into an 
Armoured Car Battalion; further orders were received at Tank 
Corps headquarters to form three battalions into Lewis-Gun units. 
These proposals reduced the Tank Corps from eighteen battalions 
to twelve. 

These reductions were still in process of being carried out when, 
on the 4th of July, the astonishing tank victory at Hamel caused 
G.H.Q. to press for tanks. 

By the 30th of July, there were in all fifteen battalions in France, 
several of which were, however, only partially trained, and between 
this date and the 11th of November, only three fresh battalions 
(including an American one) were sent out from England. 

The victory of the French tanks at the battle of Soissons accen- 
tuated the importance of these machines. The Inter-Allied Tank 
Committee, which had first met at Versailles in April, 1918, met 
again. Strongly supported by Marshal Foch, the British Govern- 
ment was asked to raise the Tank Corps to thirty-six battalions. 
On the 31st of July, the Tank Directorate was abolished and a 
branch known as S.D.7 created under the Director of Staff Duties 
at the War Office to carry out the new expansion. 

S.D.7 at once asked for 4,000 men and that each battalion in 
France should send home 30 per cent. of its personnel as a nucleus 
for the new battalions. Further, a sum of £500,000 was required 
to increase accommodation at Wool. A programme was then 
worked out to enable sixteen new battalions to be in France by the 
spring of 1919. 

On the 22nd of October, S.D.7 received from France the pro- 
posed new establishments, which were for three groups of three 
or four brigades each. These establishments consisted of ninety- 
six pages of foolscap, they were passed by the War Office and 
were back again in the hands of General Elles at Tank Corps 
Headquarters, Bermicourt, on the afternoon of the 26th of 
October. 
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2. THE ORGANIZATION OF TANK CORPS HEADQUARTERS 


For the greater part of its existence the Tank Corps Head- 
quarters was organized on the lines of a Divisional headquarters, 
but with certain radical differences which will be mentioned 
later on. 

Its commander was a Major-General with a G.S.O.1 and an 
A.A. and Q.M.G. under him. To assist him in the mechanical 
side of his duties, he was given a Technical Adviser who, though 
not a staff officer, was virtually treated as such. 

Under the G.S.O.1 came three G.S.O.2’s, one for Operations, 
one for Intelligence and one for Training, also two G.S.O.3’s. 

Under the A.A. and Q.M.G. there were, on the “A”’ side, 
a D.A.A.G. and two Staff Captains, and on the “‘Q” side, a 
D.A.Q.M.G., a Chief Equipment Officer and two Equipment 
Officers. Besides these officers there was a Camp Commandant, 
a S.M.T.O., a Supply Officer, an A.D.O.S., an A.P.M., an A.D. 
Signals, a D.A.D.M.S., a D.A.D.R.S. and a D.O.R.E. 

Under the Technical Adviser came an Assistant Technical 
Adviser, a Deputy Assistant Technical Adviser and four Tank 
Engineer Officers. 

In July, 1918, the total number of officers on the Headquarter 
Staff was thirty-four, without counting temporarily attached 
officers. 

For command, the Tank Corps Headquarters was directly 
under G.H.Q., and for administration under the G.O.C. Lines of 
Communication, Abbeville Administrative Area. 

When operations were not in force, the brigades were normally 
located in the Tank Corps area between St. Pol and Hesdin, 
but, as the Corps grew, accommodation proved insufficient and, 
in 1918, brigades were attached to Armies, but held in G.H.Q. 
Reserve. 

Right through the war the outstanding difficulty which con- 
fronted Tank Corps Headquarters was the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the other arms in the use of tanks. As regards the three 
branches of the Staff, the main difficulties were : 

(i) “ G.” Staff: getting the other arms to realize that co- 
operative training between tanks and infantry was an essential to 
success ; (ii) “ Q.” Staff: the obtaining of spare parts from the 
Ministry of Munitions ; (iii) ‘“ A.” Staff: the institution of a just 
system of promotion and pay. 
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3. THE ORGANIZATION OF TANK UNITS 


The organization of the units of the Tank Corps naturally 
changed with the development of the Corps. In July, 1918, it was 
as follows :— 

In England the Training Centre was at Wool and the Tank 
Testing Section at Newbury. The supply of personnel and machines 
was carried out briefly on the following lines: recruits were either 
enlisted at home or withdrawn from units in Great Britain or France, 
and sent to Wool. Here they were trained for four months and 
either drafted to a new battalion forming at Wool or dispatched to 
the Tank Corps Depét at Mers in France. At this Depdt they 
remained for about six weeks when they were drafted to battalions. 

The Tank Testing Section was under the control of the 
Mechanical Warfare Supply Department. To it all machines were 
sent from the manufacturers. ‘Thence they were railed to Rich- 
borough and shipped by Channel Ferry to Havre. From Havre 
they were sent to the Central Stores at Erin and made ready to be 
handed over to battalions. 

In August, 1918, there were five brigades of tanks in France, 
comprising fourteen tank battalions and one armoured car battalion. 

The headquarters of a brigade consisted of a brigadier-general, 
brigade-major, staff captain, intelligence officer, brigade engineer, 
supply officer, signal officer, equipment officer and a brigade 
military transport officer ; and that of a battalion, of a lieutenant- 
colonel, second-in-command, adjutant, reconnaissance officer, tank 
engineer, equipment officer, and a medical officer. Eventually the 
tank engineer officers were withdrawn. 

Besides the brigades there was a headquarters Carrier Unit 
controlling five Tank Supply Companies of twenty-four supply 
tanks each and two Gun-Carrier Companies, of about sixteen gun 
carriers each ; though these machines were built for the transporta- 
tion of 60-pounders or 6-inch howitzers, they were normally used 
for supply work. A supply tank or gun carrier could carry up to 
eight tons of supplies over fair ground. 

The technical organization was as follows: (i) a Central Work- 
shop, organized in four sections, under a lieutenant-colonel ; (11) a 
Central Stores under a major ; (iii) five Advanced Workshops each 
under a major ; and (iv) two Tank Field Companies for salvage work 
under a major. 

Besides the above, at this time, the Tank Corps had attached to 
it the 711th Company, Army Service Corps (Mechanical Transport), 
and the 8th Squadron, Royal Air Force. 
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4. THE TANK Corps “ G” STAFF 


The duties of the Tank Corps General Staff were very different 
from those of the General Staff of a division or corps. Not only 
had tactics and training to be evolved but—and this was a much 
more difficult task—they had to be inculcated into a mass of men who 
had been recruited from every branch of the Army. 

Broadly speaking, the work of the Tank Corps General Staff 
fell under four main headings: (i) training; (ii) intelligence ; 
(i111) operations ; and (iv) projects. 

(i) Traintng—tTraining was divided as follows: (a) physical 
training; (6) moral training; (c) mechanical training; and 
(d) tactical training. 

The first was based on physical training and games ; the second, 
on lectures, interior economy and recreations; the third, on 
mechanical theory and practice; and the fourth, on indoor and 
field exercises. 

The following schools were established under the Tank Corps 
General Staff, viz.: a Six-pounder School, Hotchkiss *303 M.G. and 
Revolver School ; a Mechanical Maintenance and Driving School ; 
and an Anti-Gas School and Wireless Signalling School. 

Besides these schools, Driving and Gunnery Camps were formed, 
courses of instruction for battalion and company reconnaissance 
officers held ; in addition to which an enormous number of lectures 
were given and numerous training notes and pamphlets on tactics 
written and issued. 

An important G.S. Establishment (administered by “ Q.’’) was 
the Rest Camp at Merlimont on the sea coast. To this camp entire 
battalions were sent to rest after battle, and the rapidity with which 
men recouped was quite remarkable. 

(ii) Intelligence—The duties of the Intelligence Section of the 
General Staff were extensive and continuous, whether at rest or in 
action. As the Tank Corps might at any moment be’called upon to 
operate with any one of the Armies, the entire British front had by 
degrees to be reconnoitred (including sections of the French and 
Italian fronts), and positions of assembly, lines of approach, ground, 
good and bad, for tanks, prominent land marks, etc., noted. 

When operations were pending or in progress, raised maps in 
plasticine were made, and the features on them altered as their 
originals were obliterated by bombardment. 

The examination and reading of aeroplane photographs was 
reduced to a science. 
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(iii) Operations Operations were dealt with under the two 
main headings of approach and attack. The first comprised all the 
preliminary movements including railway movements, which were 
worked out by the “ G.” and ‘ Q.” branches of the Staff. The 
second, distributions and tactical employment; needless to say, 
however carefully these had been worked out, adherence to them was 
difficult to enforce. Thus, at the battle of Cambrai, the Tank 
Corps General Staff urged and urged again that at least two battalions 
should be kept in reserve on the left flank ; but this was not done. 
Also, at this battle the tactics laid down by the Tank Corps and 
issued by the Third Army were for every tank to turn to the left on 
crossing the Hindenberg Line and stress was laid on the infantry 
closely following behind the tanks. Nevertheless, one divisional 
commander thought better, and his orders were that every tank 
should turn to the right and that the infantry should follow 200 to 
400 yards behind the tanks—this resulted in an unfortunate check 
to the advance. 

(iv) Projects—As G.H.Q. was unfamiliar with tanks, it was 
left to the General Staff of the Tank Corps to exercise foresight 
and to work out projects for the future, to foresee probabilities and 
to suggest alterations in design. ‘The first project for the battle of 
Cambrai was worked out between the 3rd and 8th of August, 1917, 
fourteen weeks before the battle and, in May, 1918, five projects 
were prepared; one for an operation near Kemmel, one for an 
operation against the German north of Hinges, one against Lens, 
one against Bapaume and one against the Amiens salient. On the 
1st of June, orders were issued by the Tank Corps General Staff 
that every unit should be ready for battle by the rst of August, 1918. 
It was most fortunate that this foresight was exercised, for without 
it the tanks would never have accomplished what they did on the 
8th of August. 


5. THE TANK Corps “ A.” STAFF 


The work of the “ A.” Staff of the Tank Corps was exceptionally 
heavy and most complex. Besides the normal routine “ A.” work, 
it had to build up the Corps concurrently with continuous opera- 
tions, conferences and correspondence with G.H.Q., the War 
Office and the Tank Training Centre, and produce special ranks 
and rates of pay, etc., for the personnel. 

In January, 1917, the strength of the Corps in France was 
383 officers and 3,743 other ranks ; in November, 1918, it was 1,393 
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officers and 12,105 other ranks; and, had the war continued, by 
May, 1919, the total strength of the Corps would have been about 
35,000. 

Discipline —At the outset the units of the Heavy Branch were 
for discipline administered by their headquarters; but, on the 
17th of October, 1917, this system was changed and each formation 
of the Tank Corps was administered for discipline by the Corps or 
Army to which it was attached, or if it was in the Line of Com- 
munication Area by the H.Q. Line of Communication in which 
the formation was situated. 

In November, 1917, a Provost Branch under a D.A.P.M. was 
added to the Corps. Though this officer was only directly 
responsible for the discipline of units on the Line of Communication, 
he kept close touch with the Provost Branches of the Armies in 
which Tanks Corps units were working, and materially assisted in 
maintaining discipline and good feeling. 

Discipline in the Corps was of a high order, few serious crimes 
were recorded. There was only one crime involving a death 
sentence. In this case the sentence was commuted and eventually 
remitted for gallantry in action. During two years 871 charges 
were preferred by Tank Corps Military Police, most being minor 
offences. 

Rewards.—All recommendations for honours and rewards were 
submitted by unit commanders to the Tank Corps. Every recom- 
mendation was personally considered by the G.O.C. By this 
means one standard was maintained throughout the Corps, and this 
standard was undoubtedly a high one. 442 officers and 673 other 
ranks received immediate rewards during 1917 and 1918. ‘These 
included four V.C.’s, all posthumous. 

Promotions.—In the Tank Corps the promotion of officers was 
complicated on account of : (1) promotion of senior officers out of 
order of seniority ; and (ii) delay in promotion up to establishment 
in the Corps. 

As regards the first, this was mainly due to the difficulty of 
liaison between the Tank Training Centre and the Corps Head- 
quarters in France and wice versa. Certain battalion commanders, 
on posting to new tank battalions in England, were given the rank of 
temporary lieutenant-colonel over the heads of senior acting 
lieutenant-colonels in France, instead of taking up their appoint- 
ments with acting rank and allowing the senior officers in France to 
be promoted to fill establishments. Protests from officers in France 
were a natural result, and this question involved much delay and 
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correspondence before adjustment could be made by the War 
Office. 

As regards the second, the fault lay with the authorities at home 
in failing to make promotions from time to time to fill establishments. 
On the 8th of September, 1917, in reply to a request from the War 
Office nominating them, 101 subalterns were recommended for 
promotion to captain. On the roth of July, 1918, 39 only of these 
subalterns had been promoted in spite of the fact that during this 
period the Corps had increased approximately by 50 per cent. 

Pay—tThe trouble over pay was almost as great. On the 
2oth of October, 1916, the Army Council ruled that all ranks of the 
Heavy Branch should receive the rate of pay of the corresponding 
rank in the Royal Artillery, but with the following exceptions : 
(1) workshop and M.T. officers; (ii) equipment officers; (iti) 
technical non-commissioned officers ; and (iv) artificers and tank 
drivers. All of whom were to be paid at Army Service Corps 
rates. 

On the 24th of January, 1917, a letter was received by G.H.Q. 
from the Financial Adviser at the War Office stating that the Army 
Service Corps rates of pay laid down by the Army Council should 
only be paid to Army Service Corps personnel serving with the 
Corps, and further, that this personnel should not be transferred, 
but should remain attached from the Army Service Corps; this 
naturally led to further difficulties and no little discontent. 

Reinforcements.—Reinforcements were drafted to France from 
the Training Centre. The authorized strength of reinforcements 
to be held in France was 12 per cent. in the case of officers and 
7 per cent. for other ranks. The casualties suffered by the Corps in 
France, between the rst of March and the 11th of November, 1918, 
were 643 officers (101 killed) and 3,332 other ranks (496 killed). 
The average monthly sick wastage, other than battle casualties, was 
1°5 per cent. over the whole strength of the Corps in France. 


6. THe Tank Corps “ Q.”’ STAFF, 


Besides its normal responsibilities, the duties of the “ Q.” Staff 
of the Tank Corps differed from those of other formations, in that : 
(i) it dealt direct with the Q.M.G., G.H.Q.; all the Directorates 
separately, including the D.G.T.; all Armies; the G.O.C., L. 
of C., the War Office and the Mechanical Warfare Supply 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions; (ii) it dealt with 
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special stores and equipment and special natures of and quantities 
of supplies and ammunition ; and (iil) it had to arrange for an 
exceptional number of railway moves requiring special rolling 
stock and traffic work. 

Railway Movements—The break-down of the railways in 
France, during the latter stages of the battle of the Somme, gave 
birth, early in 1917, to the organization of the D.G.T. ; nevertheless, 
during the preparations for the battle of Arras, in April that year, 
every tank train move was fraught with uncertainty and delay, and 
the journeys over the short distance which separated the Tank area 
from Arras, on an average took forty-eight hours longer than their 
scheduled time. The new railway organization soon, however, got 
to work and at the battle of Messines few tank trains ran late, and 
seven weeks later, at Ypres, movements were still further improved. 

In these three battles, such delays as occurred were due not so 
much to lack of time wherein to prepare, as to major and minor 
faults in railway organization itself, and it was not until the next 
great battle was fought—the battle of Cambrai—that time,even more 
so than perfection of organization, became the deciding factor. 

The preparations for this battle were kept a close secret, which 
in itself resulted in an enormous amount of extra work being thrown 
on to the “Q.” Staff. Four hundred and thirty-two tanks had 
to be moved to their forward railheads in the course of four nights, 
this involved nine trains a night each carrying twelve tanks. The 
whole movement was completed by the early morning of Zero—1, 
and not one tank out of the four hundred and thirty-two was left 
behind. 

The main difficulty confronted in this move was the shortage 
of tank trucks. Immediately after the battle this question was 
taken up, and, by July the following year, the number of special 
trucks was increased to about three hundred. Without this increase 
it would scarcely have been possible to have concentrated the tanks 
required by the Fourth Army for the decisive battle of the 8th of 
August, at Amiens. 

The concentration for this battle took place on the nights of the © 
31st of July to the 4th of August, both inclusive. Thirty-one 
trains were required. Three detraining stations were used, and 
only four days’ notice given, nevertheless the whole movement was 
eminently successful. As to the staff work required to carry it 
out, the main difficulty was the combination of the tank movements 
with the other traffic on the railways which had become unduly 
congested owing to the recent German advance. For example, it 
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may be noted that, for the month of July, a daily average of three 
hundred and two trains passed through Doullens station. Elaborate 
precautions for secrecy had also to be taken, tank units not even 
being notified of the destination of their trains until their arrival at 
the detraining stations. 

From this battle until the Armistice tanks were moved con- 
tinually from one sector of the front to another with the utmost 
rapidity. The knack of rapid movement had been cultivated, but 
only after a lengthy period in which the overcoming of errors in 
organization and not repeating them were the chief means of 
instruction. 

General Welfare-——The welfare of the men occupied the close 
attention of the “ Q.” Staff. Canteens were established in every 
unit, and, during battle, mobile canteens, in the form of lorries 
specially fitted up for the purpose, were dispatched from head- 
quarters to the various units engaged. 

The Tank Corps had its own brewery at Blangy, and its own 
soda water factory at Auchy, two villages close to the Tank Corps 
Headquarters. Cinema theatres were established at the Workshops 
Depot, and various schools and a Corps laundry and baths were 
opened early in 1917 at Blangy, the washing being carried out by 
French women. 


7. THE TANK Corps EQUIPMENT BRANCH 


The growth of the Equipment Branch of the Tank Corps, like 
every other branch of the Corps, was rapid. In 1916, for purposes 
of supply, two companies were grouped together and administered 
by an acting quartermaster. When, in November, 1916, battalions 
were formed, each battalion was allowed on its establishment an 
equipment officer—a captain. By September, 1917, the equipment 
hierarchy was as follows: (i) at Headquarters, a chief equipment 
officer (major) with two assistant equipment officers; (ii) with 
brigades, a captain as brigade equipment officer; and (iii) with 
battalions, a captain as battalion equipment officer. 

Towards the close of the war, company equipment officers were 
added. 

The duties of an equipment officer in the field were very varied. 
They included : (i) feeding and clothing the troops ; (ii) providing 
petrol, oil, grease and ammunition ; (iii) taking over and trans- 
ferring tanks; (iv) obtaining replacements of tank equipment, 
armament, tank and engine parts; (v) making and maintaining 
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dumps before and during operations ; and (vi) salving tank equip- 
ment during and after action. 

The supply of spare parts was an unceasing worry to the equip- 
ment officers. Frequently England could not supply them, conse- 
quently they had to be collected from the battlefield itself. At first 
battalion and company commanders did not realize the necessity 
of economy, and, in order to check wastage, a system of “ tank 
transfer vouchers” was introduced. Seven different vouchers 
were issued for the various types of tanks. On each voucher items 
of equipment carried (including ammunition) were mentioned. 

These vouchers enabled an organized inspection to be carried 
out, and, in order to ensure that this inspection was not neglected, 
every company was required to render through its battalion to its 
brigade a weekly deficiency report. By this system the battalion 
equipment officer was able to check every demand on its merits ; 
further than this, it prevented battalions permitting their tanks to 
remain deficient of equipment during periods of rest, and, when 
an action was imminent, rendering urgent demands to complete 
their tanks. It regularized issues and prevented “ rushes.” 

The salvage of spare parts was carried out as follows : 

Every company going into action detailed a special tank equip- 
ment salvage party to work under the direction of the company 
equipment officer. This party, which was provided with horses 
and wagons, began its work immediately the attack was launched. 
When a tank was reported out of action and unable to return to 
its rallying point, the party proceeded to the machine and removed 
all such parts as were not necessary for the actual salving of the 
tank. By dealing expeditiously with this work, losses from the 
following causes were minimized: (i) shell fire when the enemy 
obtained the range of the tank; (ii) capture by the enemy if a 
successful hostile counter-attack were made; andi (iii) purloining 
by our own troops. 

During August, September and October, 1918, over half a 
million pounds worth of tank equipment was salved. What was of 
greater importance than money value was the fact that the recovery 
of these articles made it possible to equip tanks for action which, 
owing to scarcity of equipment at the time, could not otherwise 
have been touched. 

All salved equipment not re-issued in the field was sent to the 
Central Stores and Tank Corps Ordnance Stores, where damaged 
articles were repaired. 
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8. THe TANK Corps CENTRAL ORDNANCE WORKSHOPS 


In May, 1917, an Ordnance Workshop 15 feet by 10 feet was 
established at Erin. By March, 1918, this shop had grown to four 
Adrian huts and two small shops in which the repairing and cleaning 
of equipment was carried out by Chinese labour. Besides these 
establishments, four light mobile workshops were formed for field 
work. ‘These mobile workshops were in constant use and, from the 
beginning of May, 1918, up to the end of November, approximately 
750 6-pounder guns and 2,000 machine guns were tested, over- 
hauled and put into fighting condition. 

During the same period, in the Central Ordnance Workshops, 
350 6-pounder guns were removed from damaged tanks and com- 
pletely rebuilt ; 1,176 6-pounder guns were tested and replaced in 
tanks ; large quantities of 6-pounder spare parts were recovered 
from salvage, cleaned and repaired ; 8,000 machine guns, 72,000 
Lewis-gun magazines, 55,000 Hotchkiss gun belts and 1,200 
6-pounder gun telescopes were overhauled, repaired and tested. 
In all the Central Ordnance Workshops dealt with more than 150 
items. 

g. THE TANK Corps CENTRAL WORKSHOPS 


Towards the close of 1916, it was decided that the heavy repair 
work and stores of the Heavy Branch should be carried out by the 
Heavy Branch itself. A site for these workshops was selected at 
Erin, a small village about two and a half miles north of the Heavy 
Branch Headquarters at Bermicourt. Some six acres were allotted 
for shops, five for the personnel camp, eight for the testing ground 
and seven for railway sidings. Work was begun early in January. 
Four sawmills were at once taken over and their assistance proved 
of the greatest help. A well giving 6,000 gallons per hour was sunk, 
and in spite of the severe frost the whole work was completed by the 
spring. 

During this busy period of construction, preparations had 
simultaneously to be made for the battle of Arras, and 260 special 
mountings were turned out so that the tanks might be equipped 
with Lewis in place of Vickers guns. ‘To add to the many difficulties 
at the time the battle took place, the frost broke and the workshops 
were surrounded by a sea of mud. 

By the 1st of April, 1917, the workshops consisted of 11 ‘‘ B.” 
type aeroplane hangers measuring 72 feet by 60 feet; besides other 
temporary shelters, 55 Nissen huts and a large dining hall had 
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been built for the men and 22 Armstrong huts erected for the 
officers. 

During the early summer of 1917, the following special work was 
carried out: (i) the building of a facsimile of a section of the 
Ostend sea wall for what became known as the “ Hush Operation ” ; 
(ii) the conversion of Mark I. tanks into supply tanks ; (iii) the 
fitting of wind shields to all tanks; (iv) the designing and manu- 
facture of maintenance tools; and (v) the provision and fitting of 
1,000 gunners’ seats. 

As regards the tank stores, the procedure was as follows: all 
stores on arrival from England were checked and placed in bins. 
A tally card for each item was kept in the Stores, which consisted of 
part number, name of part, issues and receipts. Maximum and 
minimum quantities to be held in stock were marked on each card, 
the maximum being the last three months’ issues of the part con- 
cerned and the minimum being half the maximum. As soon as the 
part in question came down to the minimum, the tally card clerk 
passed the card to the indent clerk who immediately ordered on 
England the maximum quantity of the part in question. This 
system allowed the authorities at home six weeks in which to deliver 
the spare parts, and, though theoretically no spare part should ever 
have been out of stock, in practice this frequently occurred, not 
because the system was faulty, but because the stress of war did 
not always permit manufacturers at home sufficient time to make the 
articles required. 

The next period of stress occurred when preparations had to 
be taken in hand for the battle of Ypres, but the situation was 
considerably relieved by the arrival of the 51st Chinese Labour 
Company, which at first consisted of four officers and two hundred 
Chinamen. 

The system now employed in the workshops was very similar 
to that to be found in a commercial engineering factory. Instead 
of a Costing Department, a Works Office was formed, and instead 
of placing a cost on each job going through the works, a system of 
‘* man-hours ”’ was instituted. ‘Thus, as soon as the works received 
an order from Headquarters, either to repair tanks or carry out 
experimental work, the order was placed through the Works Office, 
a works order number was given to it, and the order was then passed 
to the shops with so many “ man-hours ” allotted to it. At the end 
of each week, the sections compiled their work sheets, under the 
separate order numbers, for the quantity of “‘ man-hours ” expended. 
A works meeting was held weekly at which was discussed questions 
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as to why certain work had absorbed more “‘ man-hours ” than those 
allotted to it. Also all questions of organization, improvements and 
general detail of the works was considered. 

About the beginning of October, 1917, plans were got out for 
new workshops which were to be built at Teneur, about a mile east 
of Erin. These workshops were to provide for the repair of a 
thousand tanks, and their construction was put in hand early in 
November. 

Meanwhile, the workshops were faced with further battle 
preparations, namely, for the attack in the Cambrai area, though 
at the time no mention of the locality was made. Many problems 
had to be solved, the main one being how to enable the tanks to 
cross a trench 15 feet wide. Various schemes were tested out and 
eventually the one adopted was that of the tank fascine, which 
consisted of 100 to 150 ordinary fascines tightly bound together and 
carried on the roof of the tank, with a release gear to enable the 
driver to shoot the bundle over the nose of the tank into the bottom 
of the trench. 

The production of the 400 tank fascines was at once taken in 
hand. No less than 60,000 fascines 10 feet long were handled in 
the sidings and carried to the site where they were “ bundled.” 

At this time the workshops also had in hand the manufacture of 
110 tank sledges for the carriage of tank supplies, some 3,000 cubic 
feet of timber being used for these. 127 tanks were repaired and 
issued, each tank requiring to set it in order approximately 120 man- 
hours. 100 sets of towing gear were manufactured and fitted, also 
500 sets of special tackle to hold and release the Unditching Gear. 
30 tons of steel were smithed and machined into various large and 
small parts, and 2,000 fathoms of chain made up into various sizes 
which necessitated the welding of over 3,000 links. 

As an instance of the high pressure at which men of the machine 
shop had to work, over 23,000 holes were drilled by four drilling 
machines. 

The personnel of the workshops worked continuously in eight- 
hour shifts without a break of any kind, and the enthusiasm which all 
ranks displayed throughout this critical period was beyond praise, 
especially so as they were frequently working under very depressing 
conditions and without any information as to the importance of 
their work, which formed the foundations of the astonishing victory 
of the 20th of November. 

The reorganization of the technical branch of the Tank Corps 
was begun early in January, 1918. ‘The battalion workshops were 
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abolished and the personnel distributed between the Central Work- 
shops and the five new advanced workshops. 

The lay-out of the new workshops at Teneur consisted of 
9 “ B” type steel aeroplane hangers 162 feet by 88 feet. On the 
29th of March, the works moved from Erin to Teneur, the whole 
of the buildings at Erin being taken over by the Central Stores, 
which henceforth were definitely separated from the workshops. 

No sooner had this move been completed than, on account of 
the rapid German advance, the workshop personnel were formed into 
a Lewis-Gun battalion and plans were made for the demolition of 
the shops and the evacuation of the locality. In the midst of this 
change, thousands of refugees streamed through the Tank Corps 
area. All possible help was given to them, and in all some 10,000 
men, women and children were accommodated and fed at Teneur 
and Erin. The men of the Tank Corps behaved in a manner beyond 
all praise, giving up their beds and their blankets and a large portion 
of their food to provide these unfortunates with as much comfort 
as possible. 

The advent of the new Mark V. tanks, the first of which went 
into action in July, introduced a new problem. It was found that 
these machines very easily caught fire when hit, and the damage 
resulting increased the number of man-hours required to repair 
them by 50 per cent. Steps were taken to discover the cause, and 
it was found to be due to the excessive heat given off by the exhausts 
of the Ricardo engine, the temperature being 120° F.; this was 
reduced to 85° F. by the construction of an air-tight engine casing 
and blades fitted in the periphery of the fly-wheel, which forced 
air from the interior of the tank past the engine and through the 
louvres in the roof of the tank. 

With the reorganization of the Tank Corps in the autumn, the 
O.C. Workshops were asked to submit a new establishment in order 
to cope with the repair of 4,500 tanks. This establishment con- 
sisted of 57 officers and 1,785 other ranks excluding Chinese. 

Notwithstanding the hindrances caused by the German offensive, 
lack of spares, the upheaval resulting from the workshops being 
moved from Erin to Teneur, training of the personnel for fighting 
purposes, etc., etc., the output of the works was, for the year 1918, 
as follows: 618 tanks overhauled and repaired, 806 engines over- 
hauled, 352 gear boxes, 743 radiators, 220 epicyclics and 11 lighting 
sets repaired. 

If spare parts had been forthcoming from England, this work 
could have been increased by 25 per cent. 
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10. THE TANK Corps CENTRAL STORES. 


The Tank Corps Central Stores were organized in two main 
sections, the Stores Section and the Receiving, Testing and 
Dispatching Section. Goods received from England were sent 
via Le Havre and were received at railhead, where the trucks were 
discharged by Chinese labour and the contents checked. The 
goods were then sent forward by Decauville to the storehouses 
concerned. Issues to Central Workshops were treated as local 
issues, but those to units were made against indent. 

In the Spring of 1918, a system of advanced stores was instituted. 
These stores were of a mobile nature and were located at such places 
as the tactical situation demanded. 

Though all machines dispatched from England were theoretically 
passed as fit to take the field, in practice this was not the case, and, 
on an average, go man-hours had to be expended on each machine 
before it was fit for issue to battalions. Between April and June, 
1918, a total of 448 tanks were received from home which threw an 
enormous amount of work on to the personnel of the Central Stores. 

In July, 1918, the Central Stores were reorganized and the 
Stores Section was split into two sub-sections, a Receiving Section 
and an Issuing Section. Demandswere divided intothree categories ; 
immediate, urgent and ordinary. The first were supplied within 
twelve hours of receipt of the demand and the second within 
twenty-four hours. 


11. THE TANK Corps SALVAGE OR FIELD COMPANIES 


The necessity for salvage of tanks and tank material was recog- 
nized by those in charge of design and production long before the 
first machines were sent overseas, but it was not until December, 
1916, that a small party of men was formed for this work. As the 
Corps grew, a four-section company was organized in February, 
1917, and later on a second company was added as well as a Special 
Salvage Detachment in order to cope with the extreme difficulties 
met with during the third battle of Ypres. In this battle stores to 
the value of {1,300,000 were recovered. To illustrate the assistance 
rendered by the salvage companies it may be cited that one tank in 
September and October, 1918, went through the cycle of being 
shot out of action, taken on salvage, repaired and handed over again 
in fighting condition three times in five weeks. During the four 
weeks between the 8th of August and the 8th of September, 1918, 
the following figures give some idea of the work carried out by the 
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salvage companies: (i) 544 tanks handed over to salvage ; (ii) 269 
tanks salved ; (ui) 96 tanks entrained for the Central Workshops ; 
and (iv) 42 tanks at railhead ready for entrainment. 

Experiences of the war of movement of 1918 led to the amalgama- 
tion of the salvage companies and advanced workshops in order to 
speed up the return of damaged machines to the battalions in the 
field. 

12. TANK Corps EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


In spite of the fact that all experimental work theoretically 
should have been carried out at home, the lack of liaison which 
existed between the designers in England and the users in France 
rendered it imperative that at least some of this work should be 
undertaken by the Tank Corps itself. At first this was done at 
the Central Workshops, but, in January, 1918, on the establishment 
of the advanced workshops, the third of these workshops was 
converted into an Experimental Unit. A small foundry was estab- 
lished and pattern makers and moulders were transferred from the 
various units to the third advanced workshops. 

The experimental work carried out by this unit varied according 
to tactical requirements. Thus, in February, 1918, the British 
Army was on the defensive and, as a German tank attack was 
feared, experiments were carried out in the formation of crater- 
fields and various forms of mine-fields. Experiments in the forma- 
tion of tank smoke barrages and the haulage of steel barrels to carry 
supplies were also undertaken at about this time. Later on, the 
following experimental work was undertaken: improved tank 
sledges ; the fitting of a Mark V. tank with a 240 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
engine; the springing of a Whippet tank; cribs to replace tank 
fascines ; cable-laying sledges; bridges for infantry, light tanks 
and heavy tanks, etc., etc. 


13. TANK Corps CHINESE LABOUR COMPANIES 


On the 8th of August, 1917, the 51st Chinese Labour Company 
arrived at the Central Workshops, and five weeks later the Tank 
Corps was reinforced by the arrival of the 69th, and, still later, of 
the 173rd Company. The approximate strength of these three 
companies was 1,000 all ranks. In January, 1918, as it was not 
found possible to fill the technical establishments of the workshops, 
the Labour Group Headquarters were asked to inform the works 
officer of any skilled Chinamen in the Labour companies. Many 
were forthcoming, and it was soon discovered that the average 
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skilled Chinaman excelled in repetition work, and numbers were 
soon employed in salvage repair work and rivetting. 

At this time classes were also instituted at which coolies were 
taught the use of the pneumatic hammer and rivet heating. The 
interest taken by the candidates was most noticeable, and by March, 
1918, 248 Chinamen were being employed as fitters, blacksmiths, 
rivetters, track breakers, radiator fitters, sprocket fitters, strikers, 
tinsmiths, carpenters and electricians. Besides mechanical work 
practically all the camouflage nets and accessories required by the 
battalions were prepared by Chinamen. Without the magnificent 
work carried out by these three companies, it would have been quite 
impossible for the tanks in the field to have been maintained in the 
state they were maintained in during the incessant tank operations 
of the summer and autumn of the last year of the war. 


14. GENERAL SURVEY OF THE TANK CORPS 


When it is considered that, at the date of the Armistice, the 
Tank Corps in France was but a little more than two years old, 
and that it started from the small beginning of four companies ; 
that the first machines with which it was equipped were not 
only an entirely new invention evolved during the war, but an 
invention almost completely untested and manned by crews but 
partially trained, the influence this Corps brought to bear on the 
strategy and tactics of the war was a truly remarkable achievement. 
This influence was founded, first, on good staff work ; secondly, 
on efficient mechanical work; and thirdly, on the pluck of the 
individual officers and men of the fighting units. 

From the battle of Soissons, 18th of July, 1918, onwards, on 
all the decisive sectors of the front, the war virtually became a 
tank war, and so marked were the successes gained by the French 
and British tanks that, in August, Marshal Foch, as has already 
been noted, asked the British War Office to expand the Tank Corps 
from eighteen to thirty-six battalions. This request was agreed 
to, and the new expansion was begun on the 1st of September. 
To equip and maintain the new units for 1919, the Ministry of 
Munitions were asked to make provision for eight thousand tanks 
and further to obtain from America ten thousand cross-country 
supply tractors. Had the war continued, by the spring of 1919, 
from the original six companies raised in 1916, we should have seen 
evolved a formidable mechanical army of one hundred and eight 
fighting companies and this within three years of the first tank 
operation undertaken. 


BUSH AND FOREST FIGHTING AGAINST 
MODERN WEAPONS 


By Captain O. G. Bopy, D.S.O., R.F.A. 


EverY nature of terrain over which an army fights presents special 
features which are peculiar to it. None, however, presents such 
great difficulties as bush and forest fighting. No class of warfare 
calls for such a high standard of military training, and yet curiously 
enough the whole art has been sadly neglected. Although one- 
fifth of the earth’s surface is said to be virgin forest, our Army has 
never seriously considered the possibility of being called upon to 
fight in a country of this nature. In our military libraries there is 
hardly a volume on the subject ; such books as do exist apply to small 
expeditions against natives armed with spear and bow and arrow. 
Wars break out in unexpected places, and the possibility of opera- 
tions conducted by both sides alike with modern arms and weapons 
should be seriously considered. 

The wars of 1914-1918 present three separate campaigns— 
in East Africa, the Cameroons and North Russia—all essentially 
campaigns of forest warfare. They provide absolutely new 
material for study. Never before had modern weapons met 
under such conditions. New and valuable experience was gained, 
and sound principles evolved to meet this strange condition of 
terrain. In such widely separated countries as West Africa and 
North Russia, although varying conditions of climate prevailed, 
identical problems presented themselves. The lessons of these 
campaigns must not be forgotten. 

It is to a general survey of forest fighting, and not to any par- 
ticular campaign, that these notes are confined. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FOREST WARFARE 


Forest fighting is very akin to night fighting. In every respect 
almost, it will be found that the principles and maxims that govern 
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the one are applicable to the other. Most of the difficulties which 
arise when fighting at night, in fog, or in dense forest are attributable 
to low visibility. Difficulties of inter-communication, cooperation, 
and of maintaining contact and direction, all arise from this same 
cause. 

As in night fighting, surprise and the bayonet are the two sure 
guides to success in forest fighting. Both require highly trained 
troops with really good moral. In forest fighting the rifle is of 
little use to attacking troops, and men must not indulge in 
promiscuous firing. 

The bush so favours defence that, if warning of attack is given, 
success is almost impossible. The bush, however, favours surprise, 
and herein lies the attackers’ one great advantage. Troops must 
attempt to effect it again and again. 

All distances between bodies on the line of march are very much 
reduced. In dense forest fifty yards may suffice for the distance 
between van guard and main guard, 

Fighting will take place astride the principal roads, rivers and 
railways. Each main artery of communication in the theatre of 
operations will have a force allotted to it. There will be large 
intervening areas of forest which must remain unwatched. The 
penetration of the front by small bodies of the enemy will be im- 
possible to avoid, Lateral communications will constantly be cut 
by small hostile parties, which will probably be obliged, however, 
to go back after a few hours. Convoys will be very vulnerable, 
and the exhausting nature of escort work entailed is a feature of all 
bush warfare which requires to be especially noted. 

There will be few roads and they will be widely separated. 
Great transport difficulties will arise. Coolie, pack, or light cart 
transport must as a rule be employed. Much of this will have to 
be raised locally. On the care devoted to its collection and 
organization the success of the campaign will largely depend. 

Road making is essential. Not only the improvement of existing 
roads to take the heavier transport, but the making of entirely new 
“ tactical roads ” through the forest to give access to the enemy’s 
flanks and rear. 

Forest countries are almost invariably well watered, and river 
transport, consequently, will play an important part in the operations. 

A bush war is essentially a subalterns’ war. It is an affair of 
light columns and small patrols. Troops must be lightly equipped 
and very mobile. 

Artillery in the bush is slow and difficult to operate. Flat 
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trajectory guns of the 18-pounder type are at a great disadvantage. 
They fail to clear the trees, and the slightest bend in the road may 
render them unable to fire. The 4'5 howitzer is a useful type in 
clearings and astride the main roads. But the 3°7 howitzer is the 
ideal weapon and is alone sufficiently mobile. Guns must be kept 
close up behind the infantry and fire with their lower charges. To 
hang back renders them most liable to be cut off by parties working 
round the flanks. 

The importance of the Stokes mortar cannot be too strongly 
impressed. It is ideal for bush operations. It is light and handy, 
can be brought into action silently, and is suitable to operate at the 
average ranges at which the troops engage. 

Machine and Lewis guns come into prominence as weapons 
of surprise, indeed in a forest war they become the chief weapon 
of infantry support. 

Tanks cannot operate in forests, as their advance would generally 
be restricted to the main roads, which could easily be mined, nor 
would the bridges normally found in undeveloped bush country 
permit of their passage. 

The value of aeroplanes, particularly in tactical reconnaissance, 
is much diminished. They are, however, an asset of which full 
advantage must be taken, and many occasions will arise in which 
they can be used effectively in their normal réles. Landing grounds, 
however, will be hard to find. 

It will be seen, therefore, that infantry in forest warfare must 
not depend on any great assistance from the other arms, and that 
troops must be capable of getting forward with their own weapons— 
bayonet, rifle, Lewis guns, machine guns and Stokes mortars. 


2. PROTECTION ON THE MARCH, ADVANCED GUARD AND PATROL 
FIGHTING 


The success of a forest campaign is largely dependent on the 
ascendancy which the advanced patrols can establish over those of 
the enemy. The close ranges at which contact is made demand 
instinctive and immediate action. Troops must be constantly 
practised in this class of work behind the line, and good results 
can only be attained by a definite drill at the moment contact is 
signalled by the crack of a rifle. As a definite principle forward 
bodies must be immediately supported by those in rear. There 
must always be a tendency for patrols to recoil for fear of ambush, 
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and only by the knowledge that immediate aid is at hand will they 
maintain their positions and fight. 

In fighting against tribes armed merely with bush gun and spear, 
or bow and arrow, a column need only be preceded by a point. 
In such warfare greater safety lies in keeping the columns closed up 
as much as possible with no gaps, such as usually exist between 
van guards, main guards and main bodies, as the enemy is more 
likely to attack in flank or rear than frontally. If armed with modern 
weapons, however, an enemy is more likely to effect surprise against 
the head of the column with the rifle, the Lewis or machine gun. 
He is also influenced as a rule by the fact that he may have to make 
good his escape by the road up which the attackers are advancing. 

The influence of modern weapons has been to build up a small 
advanced guard, and to preserve such intervals as the density of the 
forest demands. 

In advancing astride the roads and tracks the first principle to 
remember is that the leading troops in the presence of the enemy 
must advance in horn formation. Any tendency to distribute the 
troops in fan formation astride the road is disastrous and most 
unfair to the point of the van guard advancing on the road itself. 
The point of the van guard becomes the centre of the horn, with 
point flankers thrown well forward in the bush on both sides of the 
road. Immediately in rear of the point should march the officer 
commanding the van guard. In rear there must be a support of 
adequate strength to come to the aid of the extended patrols at once. 
There is thus a main guard preceded by a small van guard built 
up as follows: point (4 to 8 men); right and left point flankers 
(each 4 to 8 men) ; support. 

Directly contact is made with the enemy the support must be 
immediately thrown in, or the point and point flankers will soon lose 
confidence and come tumbling back on to the support. 

If large distances are to be covered and the bush is thick, it is 
obviously impossible to advance with the point flankers extended. 
In this case there is nothing for it but to advance straight down the 
road with the point leading. If the point is fired upon, it will 
immediately take cover and maintain its position, and the point 
flankers, marching as close in rear of the point as visibility will allow, 
will immediately extend as a matter of drill. In all cases the van 
guard commander will extend his point flankers when he passes 
over ground which he thinks may hold the enemy. 

Roads and tracks are sure to run through forest clearings of 
various dimensions. The van guard commander will not enter 
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these until he has ascertained that the far end is not held. Such 
clearings present traps and the rear end of a village is a very likely 
place for the enemy to be lying in wait. Patrols must work com- 
pletely round the edges of such clearings before formed bodies 
move into them. 

The main guard should follow the van guard as closely as the 
density of the bush will allow. The van guard should have the sole 
duty of making ground to the front. Tracks coming in from a 
flank must be closely watched the whole time that a column is passing, 
but men must on no account be detached from the van guard for 
this duty. The head of the main guard should normally be 
responsible. In long columns the head of the main body will 
relieve these men to enable them to rejoin the main guard, other- 
wise, if side tracks are frequent, the main guard will soon be much 
reduced in numbers. 

The van guard commander on making contact must Keep near 
the road and on no account wander in the bush. He must be at 
hand when the advanced guard commander comes forward to 
reconnoitre. As a general rule at this stage of the action there is a 
tendency to deploy too many troops. 

Good officers after a little experience in the bush and a study 
of the enemy’s habits will soon improve on this kind of work and 
gain confidence. At first they will nearly always be in difficulties 
and danger, and great practice is necessary in order to teach them all 
the “‘ tricks of the trade.” Some officers have an almost uncanny 
instinct of scenting danger, and seem to be able to exactly anticipate 
the enemy’s movements. They seem to know at once when to 
push on quickly and make ground, and when to move with extreme 
caution. 

A study of the enemy’s tactics and habits is essential, and it 
is always a good thing for an officer to bear in mind what he himself 
would do in the enemy’s place. Smoke may be seen, tracks, or 
ground which shows signs of recent occupation. Forest birds or 
animals will often indicate the presence of the enemy. Noises of 
all kinds, especially of tree felling, often give the necessary 
warning. 

The importance of keeping down rifle fire to a minimum must 
be impressed on all ranks. Unaimed rifle fire is useless, and when 
fire in the bush has become general, the confusion is terrific. 
It is impossible then to make out who is firing or where the enemy 
is located. Men must get forward with the bayonet and attempt 
to close at once with the enemy. 
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In thick forest it often happens that the enemy can be heard 
200 or 300 yards ahead. He is firing blindly in your direction, 
forewarned of your approach. Such fire is perfectly harmless, even 
if the bush is only moderately thick. The enemy’s ammunition is 
only burying itself in the tree trunks and undergrowth. 

Troops moving forward quietly with the determination to use 
their bayonets will have few casualties. In moving among the 
trees and undergrowth they present most difficult targets, and of 
unaimed rifle fire they need have no fear. If these points are 
explained to the men, they will soon gain confidence. 

In the Cameroon War the comparatively few casualties which 
occurred to officers and men on point duty appeared at first almost 
inexplicable. The bush, however, was very thick and the points 
and advanced patrols presented themselves to the enemy at average 
ranges of 20 to 100 yards. ‘The aim of the enemy’s snipers on such 
occasions was very quick and erratic. The effect of rifle fire against 
men retiring is usually ten times as great as against men advancing. 
The man in forward movement has a moral superiority in his 
attitude of aggression. The man waiting to snipe, and then to make 
good his retreat, feels a moral inferiority, and misses his aim. 

It will usually be found best to train troops to work in absolute 
silence, especially as the element of surprise so largely depends upon 
this training. Troops extended, however, will find great difficulty 
im keeping contact. Black troops often imitate forest sounds to 
indicate their presence to others in the vicinity. 

Certain of the German troops in the Cameroon made no 
attempt to keep silence, and were “ laid on ” in the bush more like 
a pack of hounds. One native company on the shouted caution, 
‘* Hip, hip,”’ was trained to answer with a loud “ Hurrah,” which 
had a most uncanny and demoralizing effect. It had also a great 
steadying effect on the troops themselves. When sniped at, or 
fired upon, or in any moment of excitement, an officer or non- 
commissioned officer would give the caution and a loud “‘ Hurrah ” 
would greet the opposing troops from all sides. This training, 
however, tends to make the troops too noisy. 

German officer prisoners who were interrogated always showed 
a great appreciation for the bush drill adopted by the black troops 

of the W.A.F.F. Troops who have the discipline and the training 
to work round an enemy in absolute silence, and who show restraint 
in not returning hostile fire will demoralize and bewilder an enemy 
to a far greater extent than will those who have been taught to make 
a noise. 
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3. DEFENCE 


Bush and forest country is admirably suited to the defence. 
Such country is naturally undeveloped. Roads are few and far 
between, and the lines of advance restricted. Although a resourceful 
enemy will confine his scouts and skirmishers to the bush, his main 
columns and convoys must remain tied to the roads and tracks. 
This should confer on the defenders a distinct advantage. 

Operations usually take the form of the attack and defence of 
certain main townships, residences, or trade centres. Accurate 
information of the topography in the immediate vicinity of such 
places is usually possessed by the defenders. Against such places 
the enemy may have to move across large stretches of thinly 
populated and almost unknown bush country, concerning the 
topography of which he knows little. The defenders with time at 
their disposal fight with an advantage. In such stretches of country, 
too, side tracks are not so numerous as round the towns and villages, 
and the enemy’s line of advance is more restricted. 

Important strategic points must be defended far out, so as to 
engage the enemy on ground of which he has no maps or information, 
and where he may come across stubborn resistance unexpectedly. 
He must be brought to contact as soon as possible, harassed by 
sniping and local ambush, and brought to decisive action in the 
most favourable of the successive positions which have previously 
been prepared across his line of advance. Strategically the enemy, 
as a rule, cannot outmanceuvre the defenders, although tactically 
he may be able to do so. He cannot operate in force away from his 
convoys, which are usually tied to the one road. In retiring before 
him there is little difficulty in disengaging. 

Officers who are unaccustomed to bush fighting, or who have 
not the instinct for it, often have a habit of retiring from village to 
village, or from clearing to clearing, and giving up long forest 
stretches. This is generally a grave mistake. Such belts of forest 
have great defensive value. Both in West Africa and in North 
Russia the forest fronts invariably held when attacked, and the 
village positions invariably led the defenders into trouble. 

The one great danger to guard against in defence is that the 
resistance tends to become passive. Mancuvre is so difficult in 
the bush that this inclination is always sure to be felt. ‘The defence 
must be active and defensive positions must be made pivots of 
manceuvre. The reserves must have lines of advance along which 
to operate, and any hostile movement must be met by counter- 
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movement. ‘The actual construction of the position itself is of 
secondary importance to the construction of roads and tracks and 
the blazing of trails. 

In counter-attack it is almost impossible to throw reserves 
against hostile attacking troops deployed and hidden in the under- 
growth. There is nothing definite at which to strike, and counter- 
attacking troops will soon get out of control. It must always be 
remembered that the rear of an advancing column is the most 
vulnerable spot. A system of tracks cut forward from your position 
should give access to the enemy’s rear. Here there is something 
definite at which to strike, guns, reserves, convoys, etc. Very little 
pressure at this point will as a rule suffice. 

There is always the danger of an enterprising enemy cutting 
roads and tracks round the flanks of a defensive position, and 
donsequently counter-patrol tracks should be led out to the flanks 
of the position to guard against this danger. In this way a system 
of offensive and defensive patrol tracks is constricted with a similar 
purpose to the offensive and defensive galleries in the mining 
operations of trench warfare. | 

Defensive works in the bush usually take the form of block- 
houses and small redoubts. Each must be designed for all-round 
defence and should itself form part of an all-round defended locality. 
Such defences will stand little chance of being hit by shell-fire, 
as the enemy will find it almost impossible to get direct artillery 
observation. For this reason the foreground should be very little 
cleared. An enemy should stumble across individual block- 
houses of the system quite unexpectedly. A block-house constructed 
to hold ten men and a Lewis gun, properly loopholed and wired just 
outside bombing range, should be almost impregnable. These 
defences should be constructed to great depth. 

In the Cameroons the Germans seemed to have no idea of 
correct defensive bush tactics. ‘The Edea—Yaunde road led through 
a bush belt of about 100 miles from the coast to their seat of 
government. Across this road the Germans constructed a series 
of trench positions, with a large area of foreground cleared. These 
positions were easily outflanked, and in few cases was a direct 
attack necessary. The Germans had over a year to prepare this 
road for defence. A system of bush roads and tracks, cut parallel to 
the main road, to give him access to our flanks and rear would have 
been far more effective. 
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4. ATTACK 


As in night fighting, attacks of which warning has been given 
can seldom succeed, and surprise is essential to success. Attacks 
must be preceded by all the detailed precautions of a night attack, 
and, whenever this principle is being relied upon to achieve the 
object in view, the action to be taken if the surprise fails must be 
agreed upon and understood by all ranks. Neglect of this precaution 
is a common error of bush warfare. 

As in defence so in attack, the secret lies in preparing tracks 
round the flanks of the enemy. In many cases entirely new roads 
to take light transport may be necessary. Success will depend on 
the ability of the troops to take to the bush itself, not only in small 
parties, but even in light columns if needs be. 

Compact bodies of troops, preceded by a few scouts, working 
on the principles laid down above in the notes on patrol fighting, 
should, if possible, work to within assaulting distance before their 
presence is known to the enemy. Each of these bodies must be 
allotted a separate objective. Troops can never be expected to 
advance to any depth when extended, and when once engaged have 
little ability to reorganize and get forward again. Attacks lose 
direction, lack cohesion, and soon expend themselves. As in night 
fighting the forest only renders favourable the assault of an immediate 
objective. 

For this reason troops must not be prematurely deployed and 
commanders down to the smallest formations must always have a 
formed body of troops in hand to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

The best method of assaulting the enemy’s main positions is 
usually a frontal attack designed to hold him and tempt him to 
reinforce, whilst a main attack coming from a suitable forest 
rendezvous is delivered on his flank. ‘This rendezvous should be 
secretly prepared, and from it tracks and blazed trails should be 
previously reconnoitred to the rear and flanks of the hostile position. 
Along these tracks the attacking troops should march in formed 
bodies on to their objectives preceded by small advanced guards. 
The latter stages of these advances can usually be carried out on the 
compass or to the sound of enemy firing. 

The question of allotting suitable and definite objectives will 
always be a difficulty. The main road in rear of the enemy’s 
position should always be blocked, so that hostile reinforcements 
may be obliged to fight their way forward. The enemy’s guns, 
too, form suitable objectives. The frontal attack should compel the 
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guns to open fire and the attacking troops can then march upon them 
by sound. In this respect it is as well to remember how easy it 
usually is to carry out a flanking attack on gun positions. They 
will always draw a determined enemy, and permanent positions 
must always be surrounded by suitable block-house defences 
which must be manned as soon as there is any indication of attack. 
Bridges, river crossings, the enemy’s rest billets, and village clearings 
in rear of the main position will in practice provide vulnerable 
spots which may form suitable objectives. The flanks and rear of 
any hostile position are the places where the effort must be made. 

At the main forest rendezvous arrangements must be made to 
maintain the parties in rear and on the flanks of the enemy should 
the main position not be captured at once. Rations, S.A.A., 
reliefs, etc., should all be ready to go out from this centre, and 
provision must be made for the reorganizing of stragglers. 

Von Lettow Vorbeck’s book on the German East African 
campaign deserves to be closely studied by the bush soldier. In it 
there are several instances of successful attack, illustrating sound 
principles. One of the best is the description of the German attack 
on Jassini on the 18th of January, 1915. 

The British defended an open clearing with thick bush all round. 
The Germans attacked in four columns. One column assigned to 
the frontal attack, one to the right flank and one to the left, while a 
fourth column was given the task of cutting the main road in rear 
of the British position and forcing the reinforcements to fight for 
entry. By noon the German frontal and flank attacks had failed 
with very heavy losses. British reinforcements, however, had been 
driven back and failed to reach the main position. The Germans’ 
only hope of success now depended upon their ability to maintain 
their troops in position. Von Lettow describes the confusion : 
‘* Masses of stragglers at headquarters, whole platoons completely 
lost, or had for other reasons left their places. Ammunition and 
machine-gun belts to a great extent expended.” In such conditions 
the difficulty of making the troops keep their places and maintain 
pressure can well be imagined. This deadlock continued until 
next morning, when the British attempted a sortie which failed. 
Later in the day they surrendered. The whole action is very 
instructive as indicating the various phases of bush fighting. 

Von Lettow makes it clear that surprise in attack is the most 
important feature of such warfare. Again and again he tells us of 
successful attacks against enormous odds, and of severe casualties 
inflicted on the Allied forces at very little expense to the Germans, 
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Nor does there seem reason to doubt the figures usually given. In 
the fighting at Tanga, for instance, the estimate of our casualties 
given by Von Lettow is remarkably accurate. 

e e ® e ° ® 

Before the Great War the only troops in the Empire versed in 
the delicate art of forest warfare was the West African Frontier 
Force. Its achievements during the war were truly remarkable. 
Primarily only organized for the interior defence of the West 
African Colonies, they conquered the two German Colonies of Togo- 
land and the Cameroons in a very short time. The Cameroon 
campaign, in extent of territory, topography, numbers of troops 
employed by the enemy, presented almost identical features to that 
of the East African campaign. Approximately 15,000 troops, 
English and French, were employed for the conquest of this 
territory, 360,000 square miles in extent. The campaign lasted 
for twenty months and cost the home government £2,700,000. 
In East Africa the war lasted for four and a half years, more than 
a quarter of a million Allied troops were employed, at a cost to the 
Government of several hundred million pounds. 

It is to be hoped that a far greater study of this type of warfare 
will be made in the future. Not only does it fit us for small wars 
within the Empire, but its principles are of great value in major 
operations. 

The value of wood and forest areas in combatting the tank must 
be fully appreciated. Such country is practically tank-proof, or 
can easily be made so. Guns and aeroplanes are largely rendered 
ineffective by the low visibility. These factors have enormously — 
increased the value of the study. 

In these days when success in attack can only be attained by the 
effective cooperation of all arms, all that visibility means in favour 
of an attacking force must be fully realized. The bush soldier 
trained in defence knows that to deny visibility to the enemy is to 
have won half the battle. ‘“ Out of sight, out of danger ” applies 
equally to one man or an army. 

Our F.S.R. Part 2 tells us that the British officer has a natural 
instinct for forest fighting. Such surely was not the experience 
of the last war. The average British officer seems to be hopelessly 
lost in the bush. His instinct seems to be to set himself up as a 
cockshy in any open space he can find. It took months of training 
to cure him of this bad habit and to give him the necessary confidence 
to work in very close country. 


SOME NOTES ON THE ECOLE SUPERIEURE 
DE GUERRE, PARIS 


By Brevet Lizut.-CoLoneL G. Guy WatTerHouse, M.C., Royal 
Engineers 


THE French Staff College, the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, has long 
been established in the Ecole Militaire on the Champs de Mars, 
Paris, facing the Eiffel Tower and the Trocadero. The original 
building was designed by Gabriel for Louis XV in 1751, at the 
instigation of that ardent builder Madame de Pompadour, and is a 
good specimen of the late classical style of French architecture of 
which Paris has so many fine examples. In these buildings are 
housed the Commandant and Second in Command of the School 
and a few senior staff officers. They contain also the School’s 
administrative offices, the lecture halls and the library, and certain 
rooms allotted to the Centre des Hautes Etudes, a war college 
where six months’ courses are held for senior colonels and 
brigade commanders. Marshal Joffre, as the senior officer in 
the French Army, occupies one room known as la Salle des 
Maréchaux, and in the adjoining barracks are a regiment of cavalry, 
some artillery and stables for the 200 horses which are at the 
disposal of the Ecole de Guerre. 

The halls of study consist of two large lecture rooms, each with 
seating accommodation for some 120 officers, and fitted with cinema 
and lantern apparatus, with a number of small rooms each accom- 
modating some 10 to 20 officers. They are provided with plain 
wooden desks and hard stools. Heating is arranged for by charcoal 
stoves which raise these small rooms to oven heat during a long 
afternoon’s work when all windows are invariably kept firmly closed. 
Everything is designed on a strictly utilitarian basis, and in accord- 
ance with the sound French policy of getting the last ounce of 
value out of the money voted by the Chamber for its Army. 

The School is devoted to purposes very similar to those of the 
Staff College, Camberley, namely, the training of officers, whose — 
ages range from about twenty-five to thirty-five, in the higher 
branches of the science of war and in staff duties. The entrance 
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examination is competitive and consists of two portions arranged, so 
far as possible, to eliminate the crammer. In the first of these, 
candidates are set about four or five papers, the most important of 
which is the preparation of a considered essay on some subject for 
which the relevant documents are provided. For instance, in one 
case a mass of diplomatic and other papers dealing with the re- 
lations between France and Germany between 1870 and 1914 was 
given to the candidates, who were to write a paper showing how 
the relations between the two countries had led to the Great War. 
The time allowed for this work was seven hours, during which 
candidates worked without a break of any kind. This written examina- 
tion is used to reduce the number of candidates to about 130 per 
cent. of the vacancies available, and the final selection is done by a 
series of boards of officers, who carry out very rigorous oral examina- 
tions on military subjects and in languages. Nothing is laid down 
as to the proportion of the various arms to enter the School in 
each batch or promotion, but it appears to the writer that during 
the oral examination some rough discrimination as to arms is 
made. 

The list of successful candidates is published in March, and the 
future students spend the following six months, before joining the 
School in November, in attachments to all arms of the Service, 
excluding their own. Thus, an infantryman is attached to cavalry, 
artillery and the air force. By this preliminary attachment, every 
officer is placed closely in touch with the latest developments in 
tactics, armament and administration of each arm of the Service, 
and is in a better position to make good use of the teaching which 
he will receive during his two years at the Ecole de Guerre. 

The Staff of the School is organized into two distinct parts, 
the Direction des Etudes, and the Instructional Staff. The Com- 
mandant is a Général de Division. General Debeney,* who was 
Commandant when the writer was at the School, was a member 
of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre, and as this entailed 
- many duties besides those directly connected with the Ecole de 
Guerre, most of the organizing and disciplinary work fell on the 
Second-in-Command. The latter has as assistants, a colonel 
and a lieut.-colonel, whose primary functions are the super- 
vision of the instruction, and two majors — commandants — 
one corresponding to a brigade-major, the other for admini- 
strative work, corresponding to a staff captain. There are 


* General Debeney succeeded the late General Buat as Chief of the Staff of 
the French Army. 
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other junior officers working under these two latter. The 
teaching staff is divided into ten cours, viz. état major et tactique 
générale (staff duties and combined tactics), infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, fortification, aeronautics, military history, equitation 
and various languages of which the principal are English and 
German. The cours are each in charge of a professeur, usually 
a full colonel, who is assisted by several professeurs-adjoints, who 
are lieut.-colonels and majors. Each cours runs its own lectures, 
schemes, etc., the coordination of the teaching of the various arms 
being part of the functions of the Direction des Etudes. The total 
staff in 1923 consisted of fifteen officers on the direction and on 
administrative duties, and fifty-two instructors. 

The cours d’anglais in which the writer had the privilege of 
being a professeur-adjoint was under Lieut.-Colonel Gemeau, 
during the war a well-known figure at General Headquarters where 
he was attached to the Commander-in-Chief’s staff for several 
years. ‘There were two French professeur-adjoints, one of whom had 
also done liaison work with the British Army during the war, and two 
British officers. Owing to the disastrous fall in the value of the 
franc the French Ministére de la Guerre has lately reduced one of 
these English professors, and replaced him by a French officer. 
Student officers are divided into groups according to their know- 
ledge of the language, and work with the senior groups is most 
interesting and varied and, as all these officers have a fair, and 
many a good, command of English, instructive discussions can 
be held. 

The students, of whom sixty to a hundred are admitted annually, 
are, for all studies except riding and languages, permanently 
organized into groups, each of about ten French and three or four 
foreign officers. Some thirty to forty foreign officers are admitted 
each year, and these form a distinctive feature of the Ecole de Guerre. 
They are drawn from most of the allied and neutral nations by 
nomination by their respective countries and without examination. 
For instance, during the writer’s stay at the School the following 
nations were represented among the students: U.S.A., Belgium, 
Japan, Portugal, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, 
Chili, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Latvia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Siam. Of these, U.S.A., Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Yugo-Slavia had from three to six in each promotion, while most 
of the other nations were represented by one or two only. The 
Siamese officer was a prince of the Royal House who had been 
educated at Eton and at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
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and up to the outbreak of war was attached to the Royal Horse 
Artillery at Aldershot. Many of the Czecho-Slovakian officers had 
commanded brigades and divisions in the Legion in Siberia, while 
the Poles had previously served either in the Russian, Austrian or 
German Armies. 

It will be seen that the discussion of a tactical question in a group 
brought to light many varied experiences and many diverse 
mentalities. 

The method of instruction differs to a certain extent from that 
of the Staff College at Camberley. Every officer has to ride three 
or four times a week, and this takes place at 7 or 8 a.m. On three 
days a week the second and third hours from 8 to 10 are devoted to 
languages—English and German being taken by most officers, 
though certain other languages can be taken, such as Polish or 
Russian, etc., in lieu of English. At 10.15 there is a lecture to 
the whole of a promotion in one of the large lecture halls. This 
lasts until 11.15 or a little after, at which time all officers are more 
than ready to go home to déeuner, which is still in France one of 
the important functions of the day. 

Owing to the School being situated in the middle of Paris, it is 
difficult to spread the outdoor schemes over the whole year, as is 
done at Camberley, and, with the exception of a few days during 
the autumn and spring, all the outdoor work is carried out during 
the summer in the form of staff tours, or voyages in the country. 

On an average two afternoons a week are devoted to work of 
various natures at the School, starting at 2 o’clock, finishing at 
5 or 5.30. An exercise sur la carte consists of a tactical scheme 
worked out on the map by a group under an instructor, and is some- 
what on the lines of a Camberley “ allez-allez ’’ scheme, but done 
entirely indoors. ‘The scheme is issued some days previously, and 
all students are supposed to be fully acquainted with its details and 
to be prepared, on arrival at the hall of study, to answer any questions 
and give decisions in any réle which may be allotted tothem. These 
decisions, etc., are then criticized by the professor, and after some 
discussion on relevant points, the narrative of the operations is 
continued, and the instructor calls on the students for further orders 
of decisions, etc. Another form of afternoon work, called travail 
en salle, is the preparation of orders by each individual officer. 
Certain details only having been issued previously, the special idea 
and the work required are communicated to officers on their arrival, 
and all has to be completed in three hours. As French orders are 
proverbially long and the work that is set for three hours in the 
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afternoon is generally that which would be undertaken in the field 
by several different officers in a longer time, the mental state of the 
students by 5 o’clock is invariably one of exasperation and dis- 
appointment. Owing to the pressure at which they have worked 
and the feeling that they have failed to do themselves justice, they 
consider that their instructors are very hard on them. This state of 
mind is fully realized by the instructors, whose aim in setting some 
five hours’ work to be done in three hours appears to be not so much 
to attain the impossible as to train officers to think and work quickly 
and in a somewhat rattled state of mind. 

In addition, a series of schemes to be worked out at home— 
travaux a@ domicile—are set during the winter months. As a 
rule these are issued on the Saturday morning and have to be 
handed in on the following Monday week, and may entail anything 
from 20 to so hours of hard work. Each of the principal cours 
sets one such scheme during the period from November to March, 
and as these are superimposed on the other work already described, 
it results, as a rule, that many officers burn the midnight oil for a 
week at a time, arriving to their riding and language courses in the 
early mornings in a semi-comatose condition. The burden of 
this undoubtedly falls on the officer himself, in the riding school, 
but in the language course it is the professor who pays the 
price ! 

One such scheme set to the second-year students by the cours 
d’artillerie consisted of drawing up the artillery plan of an army 
corps of 2 divisions for an offensive. It included the allocation 
and siting of 450 guns and howitzers, the arrangements for drawing 
and dumping ammunition, with calculations as to tonnage, transport 
required, traffic arrangements, etc. 

Students join in November, have a few days’ leave at Christmas, 
a few days at Easter, and work straight through until the middle of 
May on the programme outlined above, with the addition, during 
November, March and April, of a few outdoor schemes in the country 
round Paris. By the middle of May the officers are in a highly 
“‘ crammed ”’ state, and many appear to be suffering from over- 
work, and the beginning of the summer season of staff rides or 
voyages is most welcome. During the first year’s course, each 
officer does three such staff rides, or voyages d’armes, run by 
the infantry, cavalry and artillery cours respectively. In addition, 
he spends three weeks visiting the frontiers of France from Lake 
Geneva to the Belgian frontier. 

For these tours two groups of officers (about thirty officers) work 
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together in charge of some four or five officers of all arms from the 
instructional staff. The party proceeds to the first billet by rail, 
where it is met by a detachment of grooms and orderlies with horses 
for all. Work starts at 6 o’clock each morning, by which time all 
officers, with a proportion of horse-holders, are mounted in the 
square of the village in which they are billetted. ‘The day’s work is 
on the lines of the traditional ‘‘ allez-allez ’’ schemes, successive 
situation being issued by the instructors as the work proceeds. 
At 12 the party returns to déjeuner, after which a few hours are 
devoted either to sleep by the lazy ones or to the preparation of 
orders, etc., by the unfortunate or the energetic. At 5 all meet 
for a conference on the morning’s work ; this generally breaks up 
at about 6 or 6.30. Dinner is at 7, and most of the officers go to 
bed very soon after in view of their early start. These tactical 
courses last about a week, with one day’s rest in the middle. Asa 
rule, on a voyage d’infanterié two days are devoted to the de- 
fensive, one day to an approach march, two days to the preparation 
and carrying out of an attack, and the last day to exploitation or 
pursuit. Somewhat similar allotment of time obtains for the 
artillery and the cavalry schemes. Billets are changed every third 
night, as by French law free quarters may be demanded for not more 
than three consecutive nights. The horses are borne on the 
establishment of the Ecole and spend the whole summer on tour, 
moving from village to village, and providing mounts for some 
fifteen of these voyages. 

The Second-in-Command, or one of his staff officers, attends 
a portion of each voyage d’armes. 

In addition there are military history tours of four days devoted 
to the study of one of the battles of the Great War. During 1922 
and 1923 the battle of the Ourcq was studied in the greatest detail 
by the first-year, and the battle of July 18-22, 1918, by the second- 
year students, and very useful lessons derived. ‘The transport of 
this tour is by motor and charabanc. 

During the second year, the tour of the frontier is completed 
and a visit is made to certain munition factories. The principal 
tour consists of a staff ride lasting fifteen days, during which a series 
of tactical situations are worked out in detail. The student officers 
hold all posts on the commands and staff, from that of corps com- 
mander downwards, and an immense amount of valuable work is 
done during this tour. All feel that on their work during this tour 
depends the nature of their final reports and of their subsequent 
appointments, and the writer thinks that this belief is well founded ; 
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for, though all officers are carefully watched and reported on 
throughout the courses, the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and the voyage de tactique générale is as near “ eating” as 
possible. 

These tours end about the middle of August, after which all 
proceed on leave until November, when the seniors are posted 
to appointments on the staff and the juniors return for their 
second year. As officers are free to proceed to their homes in the 
intervals between the tours the total amount of leave in the year is 
on a liberal scale. 

Another valuable feature of the course is a series of lectures by 
distinguished publicists, professors and other students of foreign 
policy. These lectures are attended by all the students and by 
the officers of the Centre des Hautes Etudes, of which General 
Debeney was in charge. ‘These lectures dealt with many ques- 
tions of foreign policy, both European and Asiatic, and the general 
tendency was to show France as the one bulwark of civilization 
on the Continent of Europe. Criticisms of British policy were 
both frank and free, but, as a rule, were made in a very fair spirit, 
and in one remarkable instance the lecturer compared the methods 
of British and French diplomats and soldiers at the conference table, 
with a conclusion strongly in favour of the British. 

The life of the students forms a striking contrast to that of 
British officers at Camberley, for there are no quarters in the school, 
nor is there any mess in our sense of the word. The majority of 
the officers are married and have to find accommodation as they can 
in and around Paris, and this is no easy matter, as the demand for 
flats is very much greater than the supply. So much so that a 
number of officers live out at Versailles and Vincennes and, in order 
to get to their riding drill at seven o’clock in the morning, have to 
leave their homes by half-past five. However, the Frenchman is 
at all times an early riser, compared to the Britisher, and this hardship 
is consequently less than it would be for us. There is a restaurant 
attached to the Ecole de Guerre, which is called a ‘“‘ mess,’”’ where 
those officers who live far from the college can have their déeuner 
on days when they have to attend for an afternoon scheme. 

Colonel Gemeau, who is strongly imbued with the idea that 
sound work can only be produced if the body is fit, has started a 
gymnasium in one of the school buildings where he has installed © 
various apparatus—rings, punching balls, dum-bells, etc.—and this 
is being more and more patronized, as sport is beginning to take 
a more important place in the life of the French nation. There is 
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also a fencing hall which is very well attended. ‘There are, however, 
none of those collective games that form such an important part of 
the life at our Staff College, and this robs officers of many oppor- 
tunities of knowing their fellow students. Few, if any, of the 
students know even by name all the officers in their own promotion, 
and many of a quiet or retiring disposition meet their own group, 
and the allied group with which it goes on tour, and practically no 
one else at all. ‘This is one of the great drawbacks, in the writer’s 
opinion, to the French system and that excellent spirit of mutual 
trust and camaraderie which is fostered at Camberley cannot be 
produced to anything like the same extent. 

The conditions are perhaps complicated by the presence of the 
large number of foreign officers. These are welcomed by the 
students and are treated in every way similarly to the French 
officers, being admitted to all lectures except a very few dealing 
with mobilization, but their presence naturally acts as a restriction 
on perfectly free discussion, more especially on all personal matters. 
The writer, although employed on the instructional staff, was allowed 
to follow the whole course and received throughout the most helpful 
and courteous attention from all, staff, instructors and pupils, and 
whatever may be the political situation between the two countries, 
the entente between the two Armies appeared still to be a close one, 
and one which is highly prized by the bulk of the French Army. 

The problem which faces the French staff is entirely different 
from that on which training in this country is now based. They 
envisage a continental war over a land frontier with large armies 
in contact almost from the beginning, and the bulk of the teaching 
is directed along these lines. During the first year the tactics and 
staff duties of a division and its component parts are thoroughly 
studied, and in practically all schemes this division is considered 
as one of many, with both its flanks protected by other troops. 
During the second year the army corps forms the basis of study and 
in most cases this is also encadré. For any important attack it 1s 
always assumed that artillery and ammunition at least on the scale 
of 1918 are available, and a high proportion of air force is always 
allowed for. 

The greatest importance is attached to the question of inter- 
communication which is studied in the minutest detail in all schemes. 
Further, every officer has to write orders not only as a corps or 
divisional commander for the air force working under him, but also 
as an air officer commanding a formation or unit of the air force. 
The French do not allow that there is any mystery in the work 
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or handling of air forces which cannot be grasped by officers 
belonging to other arms of the Service. 

The knowledge of detail which was amassed by officers during 
the course was remarkable, and during the final voyage the way 
in which the students produced, without reference to books, the 
facts as to tonnage of ammunition, carrying capacity of units, etc., 
greatly impressed the writer. Whether it is really worth while to 
carry all these details in the memory is another question, but it is 
an eloquent testimony to the efficiency of the methods adopted for 
impressing upon all officers the organization of the French Army. 

Possibly there is too great a standardization of methods of 
warfare, but there can be no doubt that the Ecole de Guerre is 
arriving at that goal of Moltke’s ambition for his Great General 
Staff, that a problem set to any number of his officers would produce 
the same number of practically identical solutions. 

The time spent by the writer at the Ecole de Guerre proved 
most instructive, and the insight which it gave into the methods 
and psychology of our Allies was extremely valuable. One of the 
most highly prized results for the writer was the formation of 
friendships both with French officers, and with those of other 
allied nations, which he hopes to develop and broaden as time 
goes on. 


COUNTY REGIMENTS AND OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


A PLEA FOR CLOSER COOPERATION 
By CapTaIn J. B. TayLor, The Somerset Light Infantry 


THERE is at the present time a regrettable lack of practical sympathy 
and cooperation between the Regular Army and the Junior Division 
of the Officers’ Training Corps. While anything that entailed a 
considerable expenditure of money would naturally be looked upon 
with disfavour by the authorities, it would seem possible to institute 
inexpensive methods for the encouragement and development of 
this sympathy and cooperation, and so to arouse an enthusiasm 
for the cause of Imperial defence which would not only encourage 
more boys to join the Junior Division of the Officers’ Training 
Corps at school, but which would also considerably increase the 
efficiency of the Corps, and eventually the strength and fighting 
value of the Territorial Army. 

The methods suggested in this article have as their definite aim 
the bridging of the gap which appears to exist between Regular and 
Territorial units of a county regiment on the one hand, and the 
contingents of the Junior Division of the Officers’ Training Corps 
situated in the county on the other. 


There are parents who not unnaturally question the value of the 
Army as a career for their sons, but there are few who do not 
appreciate the value of the discipline and training in the technique 
of leadership inculcated by service in the Officers’ Training Corps. 
This organization is productive of good citizens, and forms a reservoir 
of potential leaders for the Territorial Army. 

The Government of this country has decided that the Territorial 
Army is necessary. Parents, in their capacity as electors, have 
contributed to the making of such a decision. It is not illogical, 
therefore, to assert that parents, in their own interest, and in that of 
their country, should encourage, if not actually even insist upon, 
their sons joining the Officers’ Training Corps whilst at school, 
and later the Territorial Army. 
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The contingent of the Officers’ ‘Training Corps (Junior Division) 
forms a part of school life—a part of the essential idea of public 
school training. Service in the Corps trains character, and gives 
character a chance. It works with the “ House ” system, and with 
the “‘ Prefect ” system. It touches where school work cannot, and 
games do not. It gives liberally “‘ esprit de corps.’”” The deduction 
is that the plastic and impressionable age of boyhood should be 
_ utilized to the utmost in order to give the boy a vivid comprehension 
of the Anglo-Saxon heritage, and of the duty of every citizen to 
hand it on unsullied to the next generation. For influencing the 
boy on these lines, there is no more efficient medium than the 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

The objections raised by parents against the enrolment of their 
sons in the School contingent are sometimes conscientious but more 
often financial. In practice, the cost is small in comparison with 
the value of the character training received. A reasonable sub- 
scription is but ten shillings per term, where uniforms are found by 
the contingent. The expenses of the annual camp (including rail- 
way fares) come to about forty shillings per head. ‘This outlay 
secures a cheap, invigorating and instructive holiday. 

On leaving school the average boy revels in his release from 
school discipline. He enters upon a career and has his way to 
make in the world. He does not feel inclined to devote his spare 
time to learning how to defend his country, unless the hour demands 
it, and the public Press informs him of the fact ; or unless he has 
been taught at school the most important duty of a citizen—to be 
ready and capable of playing his part in the defence of his country. 

Service in the Officers’ Training Corps can be the best means 
of teaching this duty. ig 


The influence exercised by schoolmasters in making or marring 
a school contingent is as great as that of parents. Head masters are 
usually sympathetic, but undue interference with the school curri- 
culum and games has to be avoided to escape opposition from 
those concerned (Governors and the Board of Education). The 
Board of Education allows one hour per week in school hours for 
the Officers’ Training Corps in lieu of physical training. The value 
of the instruction is generally recognized. ‘To handle the boys who 
are members of the contingent is comparatively easy, because disci- 
pline tactfully applied by their officers gives the latter a strong hold. 

It must not be overlooked that the work done by a schoolmaster, 
who concerns himself as an officer, with the Officers’ Training 
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Corps, is generally done for no monetary gain. The work takes 
up a considerable part of his time, which is usually fairly well 
occupied with his ordinary professional duties. Because of this 
fact, and because of his influence over the boys, the schoolmaster 
officer deserves the utmost encouragement from all concerned. 


The encouragement which can be given by an officer com- 
manding a regimental depét is not always realized. In addition 
to duties, which need not be enumerated here, the O.C. Depdt is 
charged with the duty of assisting O.T.C. Contingents in the 
vicinity by means of advice and inspection. Much depends on 
the personality of the O.C. Depét. If he is narrow-minded, he may 
argue ‘“‘ What use is the O.T.C. to me or to the Regiment? Will 
the boys join the Regiment, if they enter the Army?” “Is the 
school worth worrying about? It is not my job, and the school- 
masters will only resent my interference. The Territorial Army 
battalions of the Regiment should be more interested than I.” 

On the other hand, if the O.C. Depét is broad-minded, and is 
supported wholeheartedly by superior authority, much can be 
done by him to encourage the school contingents affiliated to the 
depét. Encouragement begets keenness from which springs 
efficiency. Officers who are posted for a tour of duty at the Depot, 
are especially selected on account of their aptitude as instructors. 
The usual procedure is for the O.C. Depét to detail an officer to 
‘* assist ” one particular school contingent by advice and inspection. 
The officer so detailed can do, and in some cases actually does, most 
useful work. He does not receive much encouragement, or see 
much result. 

The boys like to have a Regular officer interested inthem. Their 
own officers are primarily schoolmasters, even if they have had war 
experience. Help and criticism are appreciated, but it is results 
that count. If the Regular officer could say to the adjutant of the 
local Territorial Army unit : “‘ There are one or two good youngsters 
at . . . School, you ought to get them,” then there might be some 
visible result. 

It is necessary to make clear that the smaller schools contribute 
the bulk of the contingents of the Officers’ Training Corps (Junior 
Division). Such schools have a greater proportion of boys born 
and bred in the district where the schools are situated than is the 
case with the more widely known and more expensive schools. 
In the latter, there are few boys who are connected territorially with 
the county in which they are at school. The deduction is that boys 
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educated at the smaller schools are likely to reside in the county 
after leaving school. It is not unreasonable to suggest that the 
greater the interest displayed by the County Regiment in these 
boys and their school contingent, the greater will be the number 
who will be inclined to join the local units of the Territorial Army 
on leaving school. 


If full value is to be obtained from the Officers’ Training Corps 
—-particularly from contingents in the smaller schools—a keen 
local interest must be taken in them. 

It is necessary to devise practical and inexpensive methods by 
which a stronger spirit of camaraderie may be forged between a 
county regiment and the school contingents situated within the 
county. 

The Colonel of the Regiment, the officer commanding the Regular 
battalion at home, or the officer commanding the Regimental Depét 
might be given a free hand to inspect all contingents in the county 
from time to time (say at least once every two or three years). Such 
action would be a practical proof of interest, and would be 
appreciated by all ranks of a school contingent. 

It is suggested that contingents might be permitted to wear the 
cap badge and shoulder ornaments and buttons of the county 
regiment. The letters O.T.C. could be added to the shoulder 
ornaments. 

Officers of the school contingents might be invited to the annual 
regimental dinner. It should not be difficult to amend the rules of 
a regimental dinner club accordingly. These officers, together with 
head masters, might be invited to any social functions held by the 
depét, by the Regular battalion at home when stationed in or near 
the county, and by Territorial Army units. Many such officers 
were our comrades in war, and there is every reason to maintain 
the liaison in peace. 

Cadets of the Officers’ Training Corps would appreciate invita- 
tions to attend boxing tournaments and athletic sports held by the 
depét and Territorial Army units. A competition or race, as the 
case may be, should be included for them. Their outlook would 
thus be widened, and the sporting and truly democratic spirit of 
the British Army would be brought home to them at an impression- 
able age. Football, hockey and cricket matches could be arranged 
on similar lines. 

Rifle matches might be arranged on local ranges between teams 
representing the depét, local Territorial Army units, and school 
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contingents respectively. In winter, ‘‘ Post” matches fired on 
miniature ranges would also stimulate mutual interest. 

Schools might engage the band of the depét for school sports 
and concerts. Most depots are trying to maintain their bands, 
although the organization introduced in 1923 renders it somewhat 
difficult. There should be little difficulty in finding officers of the 
depot or of local Territorial Army units capable of giving occasional 
lectures to the contingents on Imperial defence, history of the county 
regiment, the réle of the Territorial Army and of the Officers’ 
Training Corps in the Great War, and the part which they are 
expected to play in the next war. 

It is not too much to expect that eventually each depdt will be 
equipped with its instructional cinematograph. The cost should 
not be insuperable. Personnel might be trained in its use at the 
School of Education. There are few schools where two or three 
evenings during the winter could not be spared for lectures and 
cinematograph displays. Few boys at school to-day have seen the 
films of the “‘ Battle of the Somme,” or of “‘ Armageddon,” to give 
but two examples. The cinematograph which, it is suggested, 
should be issued to each depot, should be portable, while Command 
or Area headquarters might be supplied with films of Imperial 
interest for circulation among depéts—on the principle of a lending 
library. 

Depot officers should be able to devote an occasional summer 
afternoon to conducting a “ tactical exercise ” for the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of a contingent. Adjutants of Territorial 
Army units might carry out this duty. It would afford an admirable 
opportunity for making the acquaintance of likely officers for their 
units. In the winter, a short series of lectures on training for war 
to candidates for certificate “‘ A ’’ would be appreciated. It is only 
at the annual camp that cadets are really in touch with a Regular 
staff. Depét officers can do much to help the lessons learnt at the 
annual camp last throughout the year. 

Territorial Army units are particularly interested in the Officers’ 
Training Corps. ‘They might send a representative to be present at 
the annual inspection of each contingent. Adjutants of Territorial 
Army units should make the acquaintance of O.T.C. officers, and head 
masters. ‘They can do much to establish and to maintain liaison. 

It is suggested that cadets in possession of bicycles, and belonging 
to schools in the vicinity, might visit the depdét, and be conducted 
over it, say on one morning or afternoon in each term. ‘They might 
visit the drill halls of local units of the Territorial Army. Every- 
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thing would be of interest. A cadet is keen on seeing how soldiers 
do things. Field operations with the “training cadre” of the 
depét would be of particular value, also any ‘‘ demonstrations ” 
which could be arranged—Lewis gun, grenade, gas—and where 
available, artillery and tanks. 

Certificate “‘ A ” is of very definite educational value. It might 
well count in such examinations as the ‘‘ London Matriculation,” 
** Little-Go,” “ Smalls,” ‘“‘ Preceptors,” “‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Local,” and others of a like nature. 

Practically every county regiment has its regimental paper 
published periodically. It is submitted that prize essay competitions 
for cadets of the Officers’ Training Corps located in the county might 
be conducted by such regimental papers. The publication therein 
of the best essay, and the names and schools of all contributors would 
increase the circulation of the regimental paper, and stimulate 
interest in the regiment. ‘‘ Why I shall join the Territorial Army 
on leaving School,” would form a suitable subject for an essay of this 
description. 


In the new organization of an infantry depét, there is a captain 
on depét headquarters charged with administrative duties. This 
officer could discharge them with efficiency, and yet have time to 
devote at least one day or at any rate one afternoon in each week 
to visiting school contingents located in the county, or in the case 
of exceptionally large counties such as Yorkshire, the contingents 
“‘ affiliated ” to each depét situated therein. He might arrange 
for the adjutant of the local Territorial Army unit to accompany 
him. This Officer of the depdét would be responsible to the O.C. 
depot for maintaining a close liaison with the O.T.C. and with 
all Territorial Army units in the county. 

There are about one hundred and sixty contingents of the 
Officers’ Training Corps (Junior Division) situated in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The majority are in comparatively small schools, the 
importance of which has to be especially borne in mind, for it is 
to them particularly that local Territorial Army units should look 
for potential officers. They offer a definite and promising field, 
the cultivation of which would indubitably be of benefit. 

The Territorial Army is not up to establishment. It is sub- 
mitted that the adoption of the suggestions outlined above would 
increase the efficiency and strength of the Junior Division of the 
Officers’ Training Corps, and result in a greater number of boys 
joining the Territorial Army when they leave school. 


TALES OF INTELLIGENCE 
No. 5 


CONCERNING AN ATROCITY 
By “ Jans ” (late of the Intelligence Corps) 


WHEN politics interfere in things military, the natural result is often 
a tangle, and the Army ends by resenting, passively perhaps, the 
intruding civilian element. But when, in addition, social influences 
come into play, the consequences may tend to become still more 
involved and irksome to the simple-minded soldier. So on one 
occasion that the Intelligence Section may very well remember, 
social and political interests, in a matter that concerned us very 
little from a strictly Intelligence point of view, provoked an incident 
that afforded no little amusement to us, Intelligence officers, though 
proving a cause of much agitation to higher authority. 

A rumour of an “ atrocity ” had reached England, this being 
perhaps in itself no uncommon occurrence. But on this occasion 
Society had been stirred; so the strings were being vigorously 
pulled. It had been reported—how hardly matters—that, during 
an attack carried out not far south of Arras, the enemy had cornered 
a platoon of a well-known Fusilier regiment, and had, before retiring, 
massacred those of our wounded whom they had not managed to 
carry back with them as prisoners. ‘Trouble now arose, because 
among the number of those who were alleged to have thus perished 
there were included two near relatives of highly influential families. 
The Countess of Plumpton and Lady Ditchling, among others, had 
thereupon descended upon Whitehall. The final result was that 
such pressure came to be exerted upon the Commander-in-Chief 
in France, that he instructed the lawyer element at G.H.Q. to in- 
vestigate the case from an impartial and legal point of view. This 
was easier said than done. ‘To begin with, what was the evidence 
and where were the witnesses of the incident? Then, given the 
possibility of finding even a few German prisoners who might have 
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been mixed up in the matter, who amongst our lawyers out there 
spoke their language and knew our Intelligence methods sufficiently 
well to undertake such an examination ? Lastly, what was to be 
the legal status of the whole business ? 

It was not long before the representatives of the law in uniform 
came to invoke the aid of the Intelligence Section. The latter, as 
might well be imagined, did not much relish taking part in what 
seemed a most unprofitable side issue during a particularly active 
moment of the campaign. Still no excuses could hold good. Sir 
Charles Newbury, Chief of the General Staff, expressed his opinion 
to Major-General Stockham, of the Intelligence, quite clearly : 

“I must ask you to collaborate in the inquiry. The Field- 
Marshal could not resist the pressure brought to bear in this case 
from home. We dare not take the line of passive resistance, nor 
must we send a blank refusal, however cunningly camouflaged, to 
London. We've got too much weight to carry at the present as it 
is. You'll have to oblige as best you can in assisting us to get out 
a report that will satisfy Downing Street and Mayfair. I shall not 
give you further instructions ; nor do I care how it’s done.” 

With this fiat there was no shirking the matter. General 
Stockham retired to his own office and sent for his myrmidons. 
The problem was considered by them, and next day their conclusions 
lay before the General. After carefully going through the case in 
detail, in conjunction with the military law branch, it had become 
clear to both departments that there would be no witnesses forth- 
coming from the British side. It was, therefore, necessary to search 
for evidence from among the enemy. Altogether it seemed that 
five prisoners of war then in our hands would require examination. 
These men, it was agreed, should be examined by the Intelligence 
Branch, but from a strictly judicial point of view. It was not a 
thing that had been done before, as the call for such a procedure 
had never been experienced and, moreover, might obviously lead 
to loss of time and to technical difficulties. Still, on this occasion, 
the General decided that it must be attempted. 

The prisoners in question were to be subjected to examination 
by two of our most experienced Intelligence officers ; the men 
comprised four private soldiers, all confined at a prisoners of war 
camp at Cérenville, and one officer, a company commander who was 
being treated in hospital at Flan-la-Rissole for a severely wounded 
leg. The private soldiers, despite protracted efforts at fathoming 
their knowledge of the incident, proved poor witnesses. Two of 
them had probably never been within half a mile of the scene of the 
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alleged atrocity, the remaining two had retained the most confused 
ideas as to what had actually occurred. Scarcely any other result 
could be expected, as we knew full well the difficulty that existed 
in obtaining any coherent narrative even from our own rank and file 
about incidents taking place under somewhat like conditions. But 
the officer was made of a different stuff. Evidently a man of extreme 
self-possession, after a long interview, he finally admitted that he 
had commanded the company which had stood over against us at 
the spot and at the time in question. But beyond that he flatly 
declined to say anything ; not even a vague hint of a judicial inquiry 
could extract anything further from his hard-set lips. So we left 
him. This was disappointing, since even a categoric denial of any 
accusation that might have been brought against him would have 
answered our purpose. His own men were useless as witnesses 
against him. The whole case, as it now stood, did not rest on 
evidence adequate to justify further inquiry. When progress was 
reported to Headquarters, the General was much disappointed, for 
the Intelligence Section had prided itself on its resourcefulness and 
habitual success in all it undertook. Stimulated by the interview, 
Colonel Mainwaring returned to his own room and thought things 
out. He sent for Bosworth-Jones and Watlington, the best 
exponents we then possessed in the art of examining prisoners. 

“What do you fellows suggest now?” he remarked; “ the 
General gives us carte blanche to do anything we like, provided we 
can put the lid on further outbursts from London. So now what’s 
to be done?” 

Watlington reflected and finally asked : 

“* May we try a real stunt on this officer ? ”’ 

“Well, yes,” was the answer, “‘ provided you don’t go infringing 
the Hague Convention, you know. I won’t have you trying to get 
information out of the man either by foul means such as red-hot 
skewers or by drink! We don’t do that. Moreover, it doesn’t 
pay and would lead to reprisals.” 

“Well, sir,”’ took up Watlington, “‘ he won’t drink and he seems 
suspicious even of his food. No: what I propose is that you should 
send for Tittleworth from the XVI Corps. He was five years at 
school in Hanover. He looks a German; he speaks their slang ; 
he’s mixed with their officers. He’s the only one of us who can 
safely try iton. We'll dress him up as a wounded prisoner and put 
him into hospital at Flan-la-Rissole along with this man, and, if he 
doesn’t get it out of him in two days, I’ll be much surprised.” 

Mainwaring thought. 
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“It’s an extravagant way of doing things, isn’t it? ‘Taking up 
one fellow’s whole time in that way, and somehow I don’t think 
it'll come off. We've got a hard nut and a suspicious fellow to 
deal with. You said so yourself, didn’t you ? ”’ 

Well, sir, if you'll allow us, we'll try. Will you say that 
much, and will you sign all the necessary papers and orders that we 
may bring you to-night, when we’ve worked the scheme out ? One 
of us will have to go to Flan-la-Rissole now to pave the way for 
Tittleworth’s arrival. The other will have to start arranging things 
with Tittleworth himself.” 

The next evening there arrived at the hospital at Flan-la-Rissole 
a motor ambulance car in which there lay a dangerously wounded 
German officer, one ‘‘ Leutnant Hamellreich ’”’ He was carefully 
lifted out on a stretcher and brought into the ward where lay 
Leutnant Gerhardt, another officer prisoner, who was suffering 
from a severely wounded leg. With considerable difficulty Major 
Graythwaite, aided by two orderlies, moved the injured man from 
the stretcher into a cot adjacent to that where Gerhardt lay. The 
operation was attended with much groaning, since the injured man 
had only the previous afternoon been wounded in the abdomen 
and appeared to be in much pain. Such, at any rate, was the story 
that got about the hospital ; it was also related to Gerhardt by a 
nursing sister who spoke a little German. ‘‘ Hamellreich ’’ was, 
in fact, none other than Tittleworth. Being of a gaunt and sallow 
appearance he could play the part really well. 

So far the stunt had succeeded. The difficult part of the 
matter had been to smuggle the man into Gerhardt’s ward, whilst 
maintaining the deception in front of the hospital staff. The 
latter, as a matter of fact, with the exception of the officer in charge 
of the hospital, Major Graythwaite, and the nursing sister in charge 
of Gerhardt’s ward were all innocent victims of the little plot. 
Even the patient’s documents were in order, and a ragged uniform 
belonging to a regiment, carefully selected from those that Gerhardt 
had probably never met, was brought in with the pseudo-prisoner. 
The stage management of the drama had been impeccable. 

The two patients, Gerhardt and “‘ Hamellreich,”’ very soon made 
friends, as far as the latter’s serious injury permitted him to speak 
at all. It had been arranged that the latter should be removed 
daily to the operating theatre by Major Graythwaite and the nursing 
sister in order that his “‘ wounds ”’ should be examined and dressed, 
if necessary, under an anesthetic. The cot was wheeled away for 
the purpose. During that absence of half an hour or so, ‘‘ Hamell- 
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reich ’’ was to write down any information that he had acquired 
in conversation with Gerhardt. His reports were to be passed on 
to Intelligence headquarters by telephone or by special messenger 
through Major Graythwaite. This procedure went off quite 
smoothly on the first two mornings, for ‘‘ Hamellreich ’’ who was, 
in fact, tired out by some months’ very strenuous work was not 
sorry for the rest and sleep. ‘The consequences of his severe injury 
justified his silence when he felt he could no longer converse with his 
companion. But so far nothing relating to the atrocity transpired. 

Meanwhile, another accomplice was perforce admitted into the 
plot. This was Lieutenant Cathcart, of the Intelligence of the 
neighbouring Corps Headquarters, who—unfortunately for the 
plotters—was a friend of Tittleworth’s. It was the custom of this 
officer to look into the hospital at intervals during the week, both 
with a view to interviewing any fresh wounded prisoners, as well 
as for the purpose of asking such Germans as were under treatment 
if they wished anything translated or interpreted. On the second 
afternoon after ‘‘ Hamellreich’s ” arrival, Cathcart came in to see 
Gerhardt. As he left him, he turned to speak in the same way to 
the pseudo-German. But his sense of the ridiculous overcame him 
and he barely succeeded in stifling his merriment. With palpably 
twitching lips and a huge wink he hastened from the ward. 

Early next day a telephone message came to Cathcart informing 
him that “ Leutnant Hamellreich ” wished to make an urgent 
statement to him that morning at ten o’clock. Accordingly he 
proceeded to the hospital at the hour indicated. He found “ Hamell- 
reich ” in the operating theatre with Major Graythwaite pretending 
to affix a fresh bandage round the waist of the mock sufferer. 

Tittleworth frothed over as soon as he saw Cathcart. 

“Oh! you blinking idiot!” he started off, ‘‘ you clumsy blighter ! 
You've gone and given away the whole show! That ruddy German 
saw your face and your wink as you went out yesterday, and he’s 
dried up like a shrivelled apple! He’s as suspicious as the devil, 
and that, too, just when I’d got somewhere near getting his con- 
fidence! Now you’ve butted in, messed my chances by your 
asinine tomfoolery and, what’s worse, you’re keeping me in here for 
nothing. It’s perfectly clear that the fellow now takes me for a 
decoy. Since your visit he’s only wished me good-night and 
good-morning. ‘To-day I just managed to get a few words out of 
him, and they were all about the weather ! ” 

Cathcart was at first taken aback and genuinely sorry, but he 
tried to brazen it out. 
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*‘ Look here, that’s all very fine, but I can’t understand it. 
How on earth could the fellow have seen my face when I left, as my 
back was turned on him? Rot! It’s your own doing if he’s found 
you out |” 

“I don’t care whether he saw your back or your front, you’ve 
bust me sky high with your confounded visit. So I’m jiggered if 
I’m going to stay here! I’m off to-morrow! Can you arrange that 
for me, Major ? ” and he turned appealingly to Graythwaite. 

““My good man,” smilingly began Graythwaite, ‘‘ that’s out 
of the question! You'll have to be transported out of here to a base 
hospital. Remember your papers are all made out for you as a 
German prisoner dangerously wounded. The Colonel would be 
court-martialled if you get out as you suggest, unless, of course, 
you wish to give the show away . . . but I expect that, if I did that, 
your General might have something to say to you on that score. It’ll 
be three days before we can get you out on the next hospital train.” 

The three witnesses of ‘‘ Hamellreich’s ” face fairly burst out 
laughing at the look of positive horror that now portrayed itself 
thereon. 

“What!” bellowed the patient, “in three days! Doctor, 
d’you mean it? D’you realize that I’m now almost starving ? ” 

“* Quiet, please,” tittered Graythwaite, ‘ you’ll wake all my 
patients | ” 

Cathcart had long nourished a little personal animus against 
his colleague over a trivial incident when the other had rather un- 
fairly inserted a lucky bit of information into one of his own reports 
when it should by rights have brought Cathcart himself no little 
credit. The sight of “ Hamellreich’s”’ quandary thus aroused 
in him very little sympathy. Then it brought on such a fit of 
laughter that he almost fell back into an autoclave. Recovering 
himself, he pulled a couple of large, dusty, dry biscuits out of his 
pocket and held them out to the patient. 

‘Here you are, old thing! I saved these for you from last 
night’s dinner! Could I send you more to-morrow ? ” 

Such was the sufferer’s appetite that he greedily began chewing 
the travel-stained offering. 

The nursing sister was more sympathetic. “I’m so sorry, 
really! But what could I do? You’re down as a dangerous 
abdominal case and the matron would have me shut up as a lunatic, 
if I gave you anything but milk and soda. That’s your diet on your 
sheet, so I daren’t give you more.” 

Graythwaite then tried to console him. “ To-morrow when I 
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dress your ‘ wounds,’ I'll bring you a large packet of sandwiches 
from the mess.” 

*‘ Look here, doctor, if I don’t get something to eat now,” he 
wailed, “ I’ll break out and give the whole beastly show away !”’ 

Graythwaite turned to the sister. 

“Well, sister ; just see if you can get me some sandwiches and 
cake now at once from the mess. I’m rather hungry, it so happens. 
The first thing to-night you can give the patient something in the 
dark, that is, if you can save anything in the shell-shock ward ; the 
three men in there are not eating a morsel.” 

Cathcart then went straight to the telephone and managed to 
get through to Watlington at G.H.Q. The latter in turn went 
to Colonel Mainwaring with the story. 

Mainwaring had not inquired as to the progress of the little 
manceuvre during the past few days, and had to hear the whole 
episode in detail. Watlington, somewhat crestfallen, summed it 
up for him and ended : 

“It’s rotten bad luck, sir. The trouble is that we may never 
get the German to trust us again. However, if you'll allow it, we 
can have another try.” 

“No! I won’t hear of it, Watlington! The matter is not worth 
the trouble nor the time. It’s taken Tittleworth away from his 
Corps when he’s badly wanted. We’ve had endless bother over it. 
I want to get the General to back out of the business altogether. 
Let the Whitehall people howl! We’ve got other things to do.” 

Watlington’s hopes were visibly dashed. In him the artistic 
touch of the Intelligence officer stood out above all else. He 
pleaded his case with such persistence and adroitness that Colonel 
Mainwaring ended by reluctantly consenting to one more attempt. 
He had a soft and admiring spot for the very ingenious mind of his 
assistant. The Intelligence officer went off beaming. Finding 
Bosworth-Jones, the two set to work on another plan. 

This time it was the turn of Dunsford, the only other member 
of the Intelligence Corps whose knowledge of Germany and its 
language could approach that of Tittleworth. But unfortunately 
he was a longheaded creature with an aquiline nose, red hair and a 
ruddy complexion—never to be mistaken for a Prussian. 

It took over a day before ‘‘ Leutnant Kolberg,” a German officer 
prisoner of war, was brought into the hospital at Flan-la-Rissole 
suffering from severe burns to the head and left shoulder due to the 
explosion of a liquid fire projector several days previous to his 
arrival. His head was bandaged, his face was decorated with 
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plaster strips and covered with ointment. His eyes had fortunately 
escaped injury. 

The two patients already in the ward greeted the fresh arrival. 
But it was soon manifest to Leutnant Gerhardt that the new-comer 
had, at first sight, taken a deep dislike to Hamellreich. The next 
morning the latter was informed that he would be transported that 
afternoon to a base hospital. A motor ambulance car, driven by a 
private of the Army Service Corps, who might conceivably have 
been mistaken—in other clothes of course —for Lieutenant 
Watlington, bore him away. ‘That same evening Lieutenant Tittle- 
worth emerged from a similar car at Boulogne and boarded the 
steamer in harbour for ten days’ hard-earned leave and recuperation 
at home on the ground of “‘ a gastric disturbance.” 

No sooner did Gerhardt and “ Kolberg ”’ find themselves alone 
than the latter gave a long sigh of relief. ‘‘ That fellow,” he 
exclaimed, turning to Gerhardt, ‘“‘ must have been an English spy. 
I feel sure that I saw him at the hospital where they first brought 
me in when I was picked up. He must have been in uniform then. 
The air is cleaner since he has disappeared, is it not? Now we can 
talk at our ease |” 

The little stratagem succeeded to perfection. Gerhardt, 
reacting from the self-imposed strain of two days’ silence and 
caution, expanded. “ Kolberg,’”’ who was personating a German 
officer killed a few days earlier, had carefully studied the particular 
regiment to which he claimed to belong. He had learnt from 
prisoners whom he had examined its inner history of the past six 
months. Now he could make good use of his knowledge. By 
next morning, Gerhardt, delighted with his new friend, had told 
him in minute detail the whole story of the famous atrocity. 
* Kolberg ’’ who was allowed to walk and so to take a little gentle 
exercise soon afterwards met Cathcart by urgent appointment in 
the hospital office and the facts were telephoned to Watlington. 

Colonel Mainwaring listened to the facts of the case and 
promptly went in to the General. Much to Watlington’s disgust 
he would not stop to listen to the details of the highly artistic artifice 
whereby the information had been obtained. A few hours later 
Mainwaring again sent for Watlington. 

“ The Chief of the Staff,” so he informed the Intelligence officer, 
“is highly gratified at our success, but he is afraid that he is unable 
to use the information in its present form. It’s impossible for him 
to reveal how it was obtained. If he sends the bare story to London, 
they’ll say it’s unconfirmed hearsay ; it'll carry no weight and we 
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shall get it back ‘ for further action and report,’ that’s all. I wish 
to goodness you’d never started this stunt. I’m sick of it!” 

Watlington said nothing, but after a moment’s reflection asked 
if Bosworth-Jones and himself might go to Flan-la-Rissole in a 
G.H.Q. car next morning in order to wind up the case. 

Mainwaring looked at him significantly : ‘‘ Yes; but this is the 
very last time you persuade me to allow anything more to be done 
in the matter. You'll be back here both of you, and Dunsford will 
also be out of that hospital, by two o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
That’s final, young fellow, and no error about it !” 

The last act of the play was soon staged. The little French 
town was successfully searched for the necessary properties, where- 
upon “ Bozzy’””’ was dressed by his fellow-plotter and, in private, 
the nimble-witted pair rehearsed their parts. Bozzy, once a lawyer 
in civil life, had learnt that in the Army there existed a certain 
atmosphere of mistrust towards that eminent profession. So he 
had attempted to conceal his intimate relations with his former 
occupation. He had acquired a fierce military upper lip and 
horsey cut of clothing; protested a firm belief in the “ man of 
action ’’ as opposed to the “ office-wallah ’’: he posed as an out- 
and-out empiricist. It was only after a determined protest and 
loud regret that he allowed himself to be led into the local barber’s 
shop for the removal of a moustache that resembled two glorified 
beauty spots stuck one on each side of his nostrils. The borrowed top 
hat that was some thirty years of age did not trouble him. He could 
carry that in his hand. But the frock coat was so ample and the waist 
band of the trousers so capacious that Watlington was able to wind 
two whole bed sheets round his friend’s middle before some sort of 
coincidence was established between his person and the surrounding 
garments. Some braces, a strap and a cunningly placed, inflated, 
hot-water bottle gave him a most natural and portly appearance. 

An early start was made next morning, Watlington being in his 
best uniform, Bozzy dressed for the play and camouflaged under 
a vast waterproof. The top hat was carefully packed in an empty 
tea chest. Arrived at Flan-la-Rissole, the two conspirators con- 
sulted Major Graythwaite and were brought into the ward. Bozzy 
played his part well, so the deplorable and shabby fit of his clothes 
could, under the circumstances, stand cursory examination. The 
large bulky dispatch case, moreover, was impressive. Their entry 
nearly caused “‘ Kolberg ” a fit of choking, although he had been 
warned by the nursing sister as to what he might expect to see and 
what he was expected to do. 
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_ Watlington, speaking in German but with an assumed lack of 
grammatical knowledge, then briefly introduced his companion 
to the patients as Mr. Mastoddan, K.C., Deputy to the Attorney- 
General of the British Government. The great lawyer puffed with 
approval and carefully deposited his huge person on a chair by the 
table and produced some imposing files of papers and a large pair 
of tortoiseshell spectacles. He looked young and slim-necked in 
comparison to his bulk and all this imposing apparatus. Then 
Watlington continued his statement : the belligerent Governments 
and the International Red Cross Committee had received complaints 
as to alleged breaches of the Laws and Customs of War. It had, 
therefore, been decided to institute a legal inquiry into these stories, 
in order to enable the respective Governments to utilise the infor- 
mation so obtained. Mr. Mastoddan, in the name of the British 
Government, had, therefore, come to examine the two officers in 
hospital at Flan-la-Rissole as both their names were involved in 
rumours of this nature. 

The case of “ Leutnant Kolberg ” was then first taken. This 
officer belonged to a regiment, so stated Watlington, that had been 
accused at a certain place and on a certain date of employing split- 
nosed bullets. Very definite accusations of this kind had been 
levelled at that unit. “ Kolberg ” was indignant and in German 
began volubly refuting all such stories. Watlington checked him. 
Then he began interpreting the lawyer’s questions which were 
framed in English. The patients’ answers were also rendered in 
English by him to Mr. Mastoddan. ‘The formal questionnaire was 
completed, and a very short statement, written in German, in 
which he denied the allegations, was signed by Heinrich Kolberg, 
Leutnant of the 467th Reserve Infantry Regiment. This was also 
duly witnessed by Watlington and Mr. Mastoddan. 

The critical moment had now come. Gerhardt was to be 
examined. To Watlington’s intense relief he responded. He was 
asked to explain the facts concerned with the capture of the platoon 
of the —— Fusiliers, whereupon he at length gave a brief narrative 
of the incident which tallied in every detail with the story previously 
related to “‘ Kolberg.” A short declaration concerning the incident 
was also signed by him, and witnessed by Lieutenant Watlington, Mr. 
Mastoddan and Leutnant Kolberg. Gerhardt was not allowed to see 
the signatures appended to the document by the last two witnesses. 

No sooner was this done, than Mr. Mastoddan, with a sigh of 
relief, wished the patients good-morning and, with an almost 
juvenile spring in his walk, hurried from the ward, after cramming 
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all his papers into his case in disorder. Gerhardt made some dis- 
paraging remark about British lawyers to “‘ Kolberg,’’ who merely 
laughed. The latter seemed satisfied with the legality of the 
examination to which he had been subjected ; soon, to all appear- 
ances, he had forgotten all about it. The other triumphant pair 
were at that moment locked in the office, packing two bed sheets, 
some straps, a hot-water bottle, with a quantity of obsolete documents 
and a battered top hat into a disused tea chest. A motor then carried 
them off ; strange to say, nobody but Major Graythwaite observed 
that Mr. Mastoddan had seemingly undergone a very rapid cure 
for the removal of adipose tissue during his hour in hospital. 

That afternoon ‘ Kolberg’’ developed a high temperature, 
and by nightfall he was wandering. Screens were placed round his 
cot and at nine o’clock he was removed to another ward in a critical 
condition. Asa matter of fact at 5 a.m. next morning an ambulance 
car, driven by a not unfamiliar figure, called for him on a stretcher. 
After a brief pause at G.H.Q. Lieutenant Dunsford was on board 
the 3 p.m. boat at Boulogne with a week’s leave before him 

Next morning General Stockham received from Mainwaring a 
neatly typed statement drawn up and signed by three Intelligence 
Officers, Bosworth-Jones, Watlington and Dunsford. They begged 
to have the honour to state that they had formally examined a certain 
German officer prisoner and had obtained a declaration, confirmed 
by an attached summary signed by himself and the three officers 
as witnesses, to the effect that the alleged atrocity which constituted 
the motive of the inquiry was groundless. Leutnant Gerhardt 
related in detail how the unwounded British prisoners had been 
removed. Two seriously wounded men were carried off on 
stretchers. Eight lightly wounded cases, two officers and six men, 
were then given first aid and were being escorted back, with one 
corporal and two privates as escort, when a bursting shrapnel shell 
had destroyed the whole party. Immediately after the Germans 
had hastily withdrawn. The fresh injuries observed on wounded 
and bandaged prisoners, so Gerhardt surmised, had thus clearly 
been the cause of the whole rumour, which he considered absurd. 

The Chief of the Staff was delighted and complimented the 
Intelligence Section. The report was precisely what was required. 
It would settle the whole question and satisfy any civilian. The 
Adjutant-General echoed these sentiments and thanked Intelli- 
gence. But the head of the last-named branch, though much 
pleased, did not pass on these laudatory remarks to his subordinates. 

“Look here, Mainwaring,” he said to his chief assistant, “ will 
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you please see that all traces of this stunt that your young men have 
been running are carefully deleted ? I don’t want any repetition of 
this affair. Onceisenough. Neither do I believe in such methods 
of work. ‘The whole strength of our position with regard to the 
examination of prisoners lies in the fact that we treat them honestly 
and fairly. If a suspicion gets about that we employ such artifices 
to extract information, we shall lose more than we gain. We have 
to keep up our credit. So don’t get into such deep water again. 
It’s risky and gives no end of work. Neither is it necessary. We 
know enough about things to settle these matters without recourse 
to all this rot. This time I did it only to please Whitehall.” 

Mamwaring agreed, as he had always done, with this view. 
So he went back and sent for the authors of the drama. 

After praising them for the results obtained, he warned them 
against any further indulgence in similar antics. Finally, he ordered 
Watlington to proceed to Flan-la-Rissole to obliterate all tracks of 
his little pantomime and to make certain that the hospital staff had 
not winded the deception, also to destroy all incriminating papers. 

Watlington found all in order. The hospital returns were correct 
and the disappearance of the two prisoners would, by a slight and 
very easy manipulation at G.H.Q., be totally obliterated. The 
hospital staff suspected nothing. One difficulty, however, remained. 
Leutnant Gerhardt was loudly inquiring when his friend “ Kolberg ”’ 
would return. Watlington sought out Major Graythwaite. He 
told him how Dunsford had been impersonating a German officer 
who had succumbed to his wounds some few days earlier. It would 
be worth risking, so Graythwaite agreed. Accordingly, the nursing 
sister went in to Gerhardt with a grave face and in broken German 
reminded her patient that his companion “ Kolberg ”’ had on the 
previous evening lapsed into a critical state. His left shoulder, 
which had been troublesome throughout, had suddenly turned 
septic. This had necessitated a severe operation and “ Leutnant 
Kolberg ”’ had unfortunately died of heart failure before recovering 
from the anzsthetic just an hour earlier. 

Gerhardt accepted the story with a pained expression. Then 
the sister heard him murmuring to himself in his own tongue: 
** So it ever has been and will be. The best go the first. What a 
pity! The world would have been well purged of that renegade, 
that traitor to his country, that spy in English pay—Hamellreich |! 
Why, his very name stinks in mynostrils . . . so, too, that disgusting 
fellow, the flippant, bloated attorney ... Herr Gott! English 
lawyers must be even fatter than ours!” 


NOTES ON THE GERMAN POST-WAR 
TRAINING REGULATIONS 


By Major Sir THOMAS THOMPSON, Bart., M.C., 3rd Hussars 


In the German Manual Fuhrung und Gefecht der verbundenen 
Waffen,* published in September, 1921, the methods of employment 
of the different arms advocated coincide in most cases with those 
laid down in “ Field Service Regulations.” There are, however, 
certain salient differences, which it is proposed to describe under 
the following headings :— 

(a) Aircraft. 

(6) Cavalry. 

(c) Tanks. 

(d) Delaying action. 

Before proceeding further, it may perhaps be of interest to note 
that “ F.u.G.” commences with a Foreword in which it is pointed 
out that the manual is based on the requirements of the Army of a 
Great Power, and not only on those of the present German Army 
of 100,000 men, allowed under the conditions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The Foreword emphasizes the fact that it is only by the keeping 
alive of the memory of the different weapons which have been taken 
away from them—such as aeroplanes, heavy artillery, tanks, etc.— 
that German soldiers can continue their study of methods of war 
against an enemy equipped with up-to-date appliances. To bring 
this home to all ranks, the manual lays down that at all exercises, 
one side is to be equipped, so far as possible, with all modern 
weapons, while the opposing force has to dispense with them. 


AIRCRAFT 


The German manual contains considerably more information 
regarding the organization of their aircraft units, and their different 
zones of action and methods of employment, than is the case at 


® Referred to in the article under the abbreviation “‘ F.u.G.” 
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present in “‘ Field Service Regulations.” This is, doubtless, due to 
the fact that in Germany, military aircraft units are embodied in 
the Army, and do not form a separate Service, as is the case with us. 
There can be no doubt that the more other arms know of the Air 
Force, the closer will be the cooperation between them, and the 
more easily will it be effected. 

German aircraft are divided into observation units and fighting 
units ; the latter are again subdivided into battle squadrons, bombing 
squadrons and pursuit squadrons. Whereas the former are distri- 
buted among formations as far down as divisions, the latter usually 
remain under the orders of higher commanders. 

The unit is the squadron. It is especially laid down that, 
although it is usual for the artillery echelons of the observation 
squadrons to be placed under an artillery commander, the breaking 
up of a squadron of a fighting unit can never be justified. 

The employment of strong fighting formations at the outset of 
a campaign is foreshadowed with the object of influencing the 
opponent’s measures during the period of strategic deployment, and 
the necessity is indicated for concentrating a superiority of fighting 
units, in close cooperation with other arms, over the decisive points 
of the operations on the ground. Formations not taking part in 
the decisive fight must at this time dispense with aircraft. 

The different zones of action of the three sub-divisions of the 
fighting units are given in detail. It is noteworthy that, as regards 
the employment of battle squadrons in the attack, it is laid down 
that when the enemy is occupying easily recognizable features, such 
as copses, edges of villages, etc., aircraft should be sent in simul- 
taneously with the infantry assault, against the point where it is 
important that the enemy’s resistance should be quickly broken. 
Similarly, in the defence, when the preparatory positions of the 
enemy’s infantry can be located, a determined attack by battle 
squadrons kept in hand for this purpose, may break the weight of 
the hostile attack or delay it. Our own “ Field Service Regula- 
tions ’’ do not appear to entertain offensive action of this sort. 
The German manual goes on to say that the objectives of the battle 
squadrons will, however, usually lie farther back, e.g. hostile re- 
serves, groups of batteries, reinforcements, etc. 

The special mission of the pursuit squadrons (fagdgeschwader) 
is to obtain mastery of the air ; with this object, hostile aircraft are 
to be sought out behind the enemy’s lines and brought to battle, and 
so forced on to the defensive. Pursuit squadrons are also called on 
to support and protect reconnaissance squadrons. During the 
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battle, the enemy’s artillery observation aircraft and kite balloons 
should be the principal objectives of their attacks, while the pro- 
tection of their own infantry and artillery against hostile battle- 
planes should also come within their scope. In the defence the 
bulk of the pursuit squadrons are to be kept back until the beginning 
of the infantry attack, when they should be launched against the 
probable mass attack of hostile aircraft. 


CAVALRY 


The principles of the employment of strategic cavalry agree 
very much with those laid down in our manual. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that the German manual lays down that the 
task of screening its own troops is best effected by cavalry in an 
offensive manner, by driving back the opposing cavalry and prevent- 
ing its carrying out reconnaissances. 

A defensive screen is only to be formed by cavalry for short 
periods, when the features of the ground are particularly favourable. 

Once the war of movement has commenced, the outflanking of 
the enemy’s wings becomes the most important duty of the cavalry, 
consisting as it does in operations against the enemy’s flanks and 
rear, and, if possible, in interception of enemy’s line of retreat. 

Importance is attached to the necessity for independent cavalry 
having complete freedom to carry out the task allotted to it and not 
to be tied to Army headquarters for orders. 

In the case of several cavalry divisions being united under a 
cavalry corps commander, the latter issues his orders in the form of 
instructions, leaving the method of carrying them out to divisional 
commanders. In this connection it is interesting to compare 
*“‘ Cavalry Training,” Part IT., 11-13. 

It is recognized that in future wars, in order to avoid attack from 
hostile aircraft, cavalry, if in large units, must move by night, or 
march in small detachments by day. In the same way, the ever 
present danger from the enemy’s aeroplanes forbids the massing of 
cavalry. 

In defence, the method advocated consists in the actual front 
being held by a series of groups, mutually supporting one another by 
fire, while small mobile reserves are retained to attack the enemy 
in flank when he approaches. Continuous thin lines are considered 
quite unsuitable. At the same time, stress is laid on the need for 
cavalry to retain its power of movement, even in defence. 

The manual recommends that cavalry should not protect itself 
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by means of a connected outpost line, but by detachments sent out 
well to the front and the flanks, from which again patrols are pushed 
out for some distance, to protect the most forward localities and the 
roads leading towards the enemy. It is only when in close proximity 
to the enemy that protective measures, on the lines laid down for 
infantry, are to be adopted by cavalry. 

It is interesting to compare the above with ‘‘ Cavalry Training,” 
Part II., para. 36. 


TANKS 


No mention is made in “ F.u.G.” of the employment of tanks, 
except in position warfare, although reference is made to the possi- 
bility of their being employed by an enemy in retreat. From this it 
is to be surmised that the Germans do not look upon the tank as a 
practical weapon in a war of movement, and do not credit it with the 
same degree of mobility, or ability to get across country, as is fore- 
shadowed in our regulations. It is not surprising, then, that 
“ F.u.G.” contains little of any value to us on the employment of 
tanks in battle. 

The methods advocated in position warfare coincide very much 
with those laid down in our regulations, #.e. formations in depth, 
and the retention of a reserve of tanks, are recommended. 

In the chapter on Marches in the German manual it is specifically 
stated that tanks are not fitted for long marches, but that in the case 
of marches of 12 kilometres and over, special means of transporting 
them are required, e.g. railways, lorries or trailers. 


FORWARD GUNS 


According to ‘‘ F.u.G.” the artillery with a division is divided 
into three categories, viz. long range (Fernkampf Artillerie), close 
range (Nahkampf Artillerie), and infantry batteries. These latter 
appear to be artillery units, which will normally be attached to 
regiments of infantry, and be under the orders of regimental com- 
manders. Their task is described as being to assist, in conjunction 
with other heavy infantry weapons, in breaking down local resistance, 
and in overcoming local machine guns, hostile trench mortars and 
field guns. It is recommended that these infantry guns should be 
allotted either by sections, or even by single guns, to the foremost 
battalions, which would again give them to individual companies 
for definite objects. They will, for preference, be used singly, 
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coming into action in the open, if necessary, and changing their 
positions frequently, so as to escape the effect of hostile artillery fire 
which they will draw upon themselves. For this reason, as well as 
on account of the difficulty of ammunition supply, they will not be 
capable of maintaining fire for any length of time, but must be 
withdrawn as quickly as possible after accomplishing their task. 

It is noteworthy that it does not appear to be the intention in the 
German Army to give the divisional artillery commander any control 
over these infantry batteries, even in the opening phases of the 
attack, but that these remain at all times under the orders of the 
regimental commanders. In this there is considerable divergence 
from the trend of thought in our Army, where the artillery close 
support units with divisions, z.e. the pack artillery brigades, are part 
and parcel of the divisional artillery ; further, it appears unlikely 
that they will be placed at the disposal of infantry brigades until 
the divisional commander, through his C.R.A., decides that they 
are not required to combine with the remainder of the divisional 
artillery in the opening phases of the attack. 

The German regulations seem to visualize these infantry guns 
being retained and employed solely for close support and anti-tank 
work, whereas, with us, the intention appears to be only to allot them 
to infantry units when they can be spared from the artillery prepara- 
tions in the opening phases of a fight. 

In addition to the infantry batteries, units from the close range 
artillery may be allocated to regiments to support them in definite 
undertakings. It is not intended that in an attack, these should be 
divided up by sections in the same way as the infantry batteries. 
In the defence, on the other hand, it is recommended that they 
should be dug in right in front, either by sections or single guns, 
and should be kept silent until the last minute, so as to open a sudden 
fire on the enemy’s assaulting infantry or tanks. Presumably, the 
infantry batteries would be employed, in defence, in a similar 
manner, but “ F.u.G.” is silent on this point. 


DELAYING ACTION (Hinhaltendes Gefecht) 


“* Delaying action ” is hardly a correct expression and does not 
convey the real meaning of the German term, which appears to refer 
to a form of combat in which the commander’s object is to bluff the 
enemy, and which can neither be offensive or defensive. The 
following extract from the paragraph under this heading, will, 
perhaps, explain the meaning of the German word :— 
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“In the distribution of his troops, a commander will keep in view 
his intention to carry out a delaying action on a wide front. 

‘The best means of delaying a decision is to deploy a strong and 
mobile artillery, firing at long ranges. 

“‘ By opening fire sufficiently early, the attention of the enemy, in the 
attack, is fixed, and in the defence, he is induced to deploy. A prodigal 
expenditure of ammunition is necessary. 

“‘ Infantry should be economized, and strong reserves kept back ; 
aa should not take part in the fight until the object of the battle is 

tered. 

‘‘ In spite of special measures to check the hostile air-reconnaissance, 
it will be difficult to deceive an enemy for any length of time in open 
country.” ; 


THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN MILITARY 
EXPRESSIONS AND CUSTOMS 


By Major C. T. Tomes, D.S.O., M.C., The Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment 


IN a previous article the writer indulged in certain speculations 
with regard to the origin of some of our ceremonial drill. The 
subject proved so fascinating to him that he has been tempted to 
continue his inquiries so as to include a few of our present day 
military expressions and customs. 

As a nation we have always been prone to copy others in things 
military, hence many of our customs are derived from foreign 
sources, and it is interesting to note how our inclination to adopt 
the phraseology and military usages of any particular country varied 
directly with its warlike reputation. 

If we take a few of our military words at random and try to trace 
their origins, we shall find that they are nearly always copied from 
the most successful military Power of the period. 

Soldier is derived from Italian soldato (a paid man), which in 
its turn is derived from soldum, the Latin for pay, thereby indicating 
a man who was paid to fight, in contradistinction to one who fought 
for nothing. ‘“‘ Infantry ” as a term for foot soldiers came into use 
in the seventeenth century, and is also derived through the French 
infanterie from the Italian—nfante, meaning boys, a term no doubt 
employed on account of the youth of those in arms. The word 
“ sergeant ’’ comes to us from Feudal times; a knight when he 
went to war often found it necessary to arm and equip either his 
own son or one of his leading men as an assistant to himself. ‘These 
individuals were known in Norman times as servientes, servants, 
which subsequently became sergeants. ‘“‘ Corporal” has nothing 
to do with corps, as might be supposed; it is probably derived 
through the French word caporal from the Spanish word capo— 
meaning head, and is really the same word as captain. The word 
“lance” in lance-corporal or lance-sergeant actually means lance 
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in its literal sense. When a mounted man-at-arms was unhorsed 
in battle, he had no alternative but to fight with the foot soldiers ; 
but the lance which he still carried, no doubt broken off short, 
still indicated his former rank and gave him a certain prestige. 
From the “ lance-man of the Foot,” as he was called, we get our 
modern lance ranks. 

In the old days when soldiers were organized in no larger 
formations than companies—before regiments came into existence— 
every company carried a flag, the forerunner of our Colours. ‘These 
flags bore on them the crests of the officers commanding in the 
various companies. ‘They were not called ‘‘ Colours ” until about 
1587, in Elizabeth’s reign ; and it is said that the name then given 
to them was due to the number of low-born captains, who, as 
they had no arms to bear on their ensigns, were obliged to trust 
to the distinction of colours only. So much the more honour to 
them ! 

The military day starts with “ Reveille,” the origin of which is 
obvious, and ends with “‘ Tattoo,” which is a corruption of an old 
Dutch word taptoe, meaning literally ‘‘ to put the tap to ”—the signal 
for closing the taps or taverns. When there were no barracks and 
troops were always billetted, the drummers marched from post to 
post in the town so that the “ ‘Tap-to ” should be heard by all. 
‘“‘ First Post ’’ is the signal that the drummers have taken their 
place to begin their round, and “ Last Post ” that they have reached 
its end. “ Retreat” is the military sunset, and used to be the 
signal for troops to “ retreat” or return to their quarters. 

The cavalry trumpet call known by the picturesque name of 
‘* Boot and Saddle ” does not mean “ pull on your boots and saddle 
your horses ” ; it comes from the French boute-selle, which literally 
translated means “ put saddle,” in other words “‘ saddle up.” The 
badge worn by Rifle and Light Infantry regiments is the correct 
form of the bugle. Bugle is an old French word meaning 
“‘ wild ox,” and the real expression was “ bugle horn,” 4.e. “‘ wild 
ox horn.” The word “ Alarm” is purely military, and is from 
the Italian all ’arme, meaning “to arms.” ‘‘ Furlough” used 
to be pronounced to rhyme with cough, and is from the 
Dutch verlof, meaning “for leave.” ‘‘ Cashier” is also Dutch, 
casseeren, the same as French casser, to break, although in the 
original sense it did not necessarily imply any disgrace. It has 
the same root as “to cast ” of a horse. Cheveaux de frise is 
from a contrivance invented by the Frieslanders to assist them in 
repelling cavalry. 
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The “ Quarter Guard ’’ was a guard over quarters to deal with 
any disturbance within the barracks or camp, and faced inward. 
The word “ Piquet ” is a reminder of the days of pikes; as these 
came to be superseded by fire-arms a few were still kept in the 
centre of a battalion, and this handful of men was known as the 
** picquette ” or “ little body of pikemen,” and the word afterwards 
was taken to refer to any small military force. The military term 
“roster” 1s really roaster, the Dutch for gridiron; roster means 
a list of individuals or units in rotation, and no doubt was drawn 
up on paper lined like a gridiron. 

But although we have recourse so much to foreign languages 
for our military terms, we sometimes strike out a line of our own. 
Before the late war there was plenty of antiquarian interest in our 
uniforms, queer conceits of slashed cuffs, curious unnecessary 
buttons, quaintly shaped headdresses, and so on. Many of these 
were not mere ornaments, nor designed to swell the profits of military 
tailors, but were relics of the uniforms of previous generations. 
The war cut clean across all that, and there seems but little prospect 
of a revival of the old full dress for many years to come. The 
present Service dress is strictly utilitarian, and at first sight it is 
hard to find any relics or symbols at all ; but surely the dress itself 
is asymbol. Mr. Page, the former American Ambassador, writing to 
President Wilson, said: “‘ The British are utterly unwarlike, but 
outlast any one else when war comes.” He spoke the truth ; we are 
unwarlike in the sense that we have a deep-rooted hatred of militarism 
and all that it implies, and this hatred finds an outward expression 
in our present Service dress. The old idea of a military uniform 
entailed a stiff upright collar and a tight tunic. Look at pictures 
of the typical Prussian officer—he generally appears to be on the 
verge of apoplexy! It was never quite so bad as that in our Army, 
but, nevertheless, many of us look back on ceremonial parades 
before 1914 with very mixed feelings! The reaction came on 
the introduction of Service dress. Perhaps its soft collar and 
tie and comfortably cut coat—almost mufti—may denote that 
ours is a citizen army—a voluntary force, not composed of 
conscripts ? 

One little relic of past days remains—the red tabs, so much 
disliked by the regimental officer in the war, and now worn only by 
the more senior ranks. These descend to us direct from the days 
of armour ; the official name is still ‘‘ Gorget Patches ” ; the gorget 
was the piece of armour which protected the throat and upper parts 
of the chest and back. It was made in two pieces held together by 
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buckles ; our present day gorget patches are the relics of these 
buckles. It is a little curious that the only troops which wear 
these gorget patches—not the red patches of the staff, but those of 
Service dress colour—are two of our Light Infantry Regiments. 
One would think that light infantry would have been the first to 
discard all traces of armour. It might be interesting to know their 
reason for retaining them. 

The Highlanders’ kilt is, of course, of very ancient origin, and 
so much has been written on the subject that there is no need to 
add to it here. It seems to have struck the mere Saxon as curious 
even as far back as 1636 ; Defoe’s Cavalier on first seeing a Highland 
soldier wrote : “‘ The soldiers made a very uncouth figure, especially 
the high-landers. The boldness and barbarity of their garb and 
arms seem to have something in it remarkable. . . . Their dress 
was as antique as the rest. . . . These fellows looked, when drawn 
out, like a regiment of merry andrews, ready for Bartholomew 
fair |” 

What is the origin of uniform at all? A search through 
Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British Army ” gives an answer. The 
first attempt at uniform is found in the Crusades, where the men of 
each nationality wore a cross of the same colour so that the various 
armies might be recognized the one from the other. It can be 
readily understood that with English, French, Sicilian and other 
soldiers all engaged, some kind of distinguishing badge was necessary. 
The English wore a white cross, and possibly this may be the reason 
why the full dress facings of so many of our regiments were white. 
The first historical mention of real uniform as opposed to a mere 
distinguishing mark, is in 1337. Bodies of Welsh spearmen were 
raised for service abroad, but the men were so ragged that they 
shocked even the not too critical eye of Edward III; he provided 
them each with a tunic and mantle and took steps to see that they 
were all of the same colour and material. It is interesting to 
speculate as to why red was selected as the normal colour of a 
soldier’s uniform; the writer has no idea of the reason, but it is 
certainly curious that so far back as the days of the Israelites the 
prophet Nahum speaks of “‘ Heroes in Scarlet ” (Nahum ii. 3), and 
in Ezekiel the Babylonians are said to be “ clothed in vermilion ”’ 
(Ezekiel xxiii. 14). 

The nomenclature of military ranks has always been puzzling, 
Why, for instance, should a Lieut.-General be senior to a Major- 
General ; whereas a Lieutenant is far junior to a Major? ‘l'ho 
puzzle is solved if we look back to the sixteenth century. In 16s 
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a British Army was on service at St. Quentin, and the records show 


that the officers by rank were : 
Captain-General .. who was the Commander-in-Chief. 
Lieut.-General .. the assistant of the Commander-in-Chief, 


presumably a second in command (Lieu- 
tenant means assistant). 


High Marischall .. a sort of Quarter-Master-General. 
Sergt. Bia acai the counterpart of a Chief Staff Officer. 
Colonel — commanding the regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel .. assistant to the Colonel. 
Sergeant-Major .. a sort of adjutant. 

Captain a .. commanding the company. 

Lieutenant .. .. assistant to the Captain. 

Ensign Si who carried the Standard. 


Leave out the “ Captain ” from “ Captain-General”’ and the 
‘* Sergeant ” from ‘‘ Sergeant-Major-General ” and from “‘ Sergeant- 
Major ”’ and we have our modern ranks almost exactly. It is curious 
to note that the Sergeant-Major was originally a commissioned 
officer; the word ‘“ Sergeant’ dropped out and he was called 
‘“* Major.” Later when it was desired to distinguish the senior 
sergeant, “ Major’? was added, and he became “ Sergeant- 
Major.” 

Not a few of our customs were derived from some gentlemen 
called Landsknechts, who arose to military power in South Germany 
in the sixteenth century. The word means “ knights of the plains,”’ 
and they were originally called into being to put a stop to the depre- 
dations of the Swiss mountaineers ; this they did with considerable 
success and afterwards served over most of Europe. ‘Their fame 
spread to England and some of their customs remain to this day. 
Two may be mentioned: When a man was enlisted he was given 
a piece of money, called “‘ conduct money,” to bind the bargain, 
here we have the origin of the day’s pay which is still given to our 
recruits. ‘The Landsknechts were very proud of their drums, and 
the variety of the rolls which they played on the march ; the drum 
beat with which our present marches start is still exactly the same 
as that used by them in the sixteenth century (2.e. a roll on the first 
two beats of the bar, a single note on the third, and silence on the 
fourth). ‘They were also in the habit of firing three volleys over the 
dead, but it is hard to say whether or not they were the originators 
of the custom. 

The origin of the Military Band is of interest. Here again 
Fortescue gives us the answer : indeed there is very little about the 
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beginnings of things in the Army which cannot be found in his 
wonderful work. In the old feudal days when the Barons went to 
war they did so in considerable comfort. Not one would dream of 
taking the field without his full retinue of retainers, and especially 
his minstrels, otherwise how could he possibly be expected to pass 
his time when not engaged in combat! During the Crusades he 
soon learned from the Saracens another use for his musicians ; he 
grouped them round the standard and ordered them to play their 
loudest while the fight was on. The standard was, of course, the 
rallying point, but might be obscured in the dust of battle ; if the 
soldiers could still hear sweet music above the clash of arms, they 
knew that all was well ; but, if the strains died away, it was a signal 
that the ensign was in danger or that the day was lost. In a long 
fight one cannot help being sorry for the bandsmen, they must have 
been a trifle out of breath | 

The fifers of the Fifes and Drums used to be known at one time 
by the very expressive name of ‘‘ Wifflers,” which no doubt is an 
ancient form of “ Whistle.” 

The Feu de fote, was always a token of rejoicing. The Prince 
of Orange is credited with being its originator, and the earliest 
mention of it is in 1629, after the taking of Wesel. The drill must 
have been curious ; it appears that an equal number of pikemen and 
musketeers were drawn up in line, each pike had a wisp of straw on 
its point and every musket was loaded with powder only. The 
straw was set alight and each musketeer én turn tried to blow out the 
wisp opposite to him by discharging his piece. When it is remem- 
bered that the pikes were eighteen feet long, it follows that the 
muskets had to be pointed upwards to be successful ; this makes it 
an almost exact counterpart of our modern Feu de Jote. ‘The 
chronicler says, ‘‘ The volley met with a stop at first, as was perhaps 
natural at a first attempt, but eventually it ran well.” A similar 
experience is not unknown in the present day ! 

In conclusion the writer cannot forbear a quotation from 
Stephen Graham’s book “‘ A Private in the Guards,” which illus- 
trates very perfectly what symbolism means to us in the Army and to 
the nation at large. He is writing of the honours paid to the 
sovereign, and says: ‘‘ The King is a living moving symbol and 
means England. He does not stand for himself but for all of us. 
The Queen being the bride of the King, of the soul and honour 
of England. The nation is bound to the King in duty, to the Queen 
in Chivalry. . . . ‘God Save the King!’ The National Anthem 
does not merely mean God save the monarch, but God save the 
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State embodied in him. It is a beautiful way of asking salvation 
as a nation. All these . . . beautiful however as they are, ought 
always to give way before the greater symbols of the Church. 
Within the Church there is no saluting ; officers and men are equal 
at the Altar-rail, partaking the Communion. . . . Nothing is more 
wrong than interrupting a man who is kneeling before God in order 
to make him stand up and sing ‘ God Save the King.’ ... ‘ The 
symbols of God are higher than the symbols of the King.’ ” 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT WAR * 


No. 3—TWO MINOR OPERATIONS: THE 6Tx BATTALION 
THE GLOUCESTER REGIMENT IN FRONT OF HEBU- 
TERNE, NOVEMBER, 1915, AND THE 177TH H.L.I. SOUTH- 
WEST OF THIEPVAL, APRIL 1916. 


IN spite of the impression which some of the newspapers of the time 
appeared to convey, raids were not devised by benevolent com- 
manders merely as pleasant diversions from the boredom of life 
in the trenches. A fleeting visit to the German line for the purpose 
of slaughter, destruction and the securing of prisoners was always 
a desperate venture. To the raider it often assumed the importance 
of a general action, for nothing was a severer test of the quality of 
the fighting soldier. These expeditions called, too, for organization 
careful and complete, thorough rehearsal, and the seizure of a 
favourable opportunity. When successful they served to foster that 
aggressive spirit which it was so necessary to maintain during the 
monotony of trench warfare, they demoralized the enemy, and they 
generally secured the identification of a German regiment and 
obtained other important information. 

Opposite the British line as it ran in front of Hébuterne in 1915 
the German trenches round Gommecourt Park formed a salient 
which always invited investigation. Here five officers and a hundred 
men of the 6th Gloucester Regiment were concerned in a raid 
during the very early hours of a November morning. A thorough 
reconnaissance of the ground was first carried out, and the raiders 
were rehearsed both by day and night over a model section of 
trenches. 

On the previous afternoon an artillery bombardment endeavoured 
to cut the enemy’s wire and damage the German line ; it was hoped 
to attract thereby a German working party from which prisoners 
could be collected with the minimum of trouble whilst they were 
engaged upon the work of repair. Twenty men under a subaltern 
were sent out as soon as darkness fell to keep off hostile patrols 
and to occupy a hedge which ran from the south-western face of 
Gommecourt Park to the Hébuterne—Gommecourt road. 


* No. 1 of this series appeared in the Army Quarterly, January, 1924, and 
No. 2 in April, 1924. 
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At 11.35 p.m. the company commander followed with ninety 
men and joined the covering party at a place in the hedge about 
one hundred yards from the road. The whole force was now about 
half a mile in advance of the British line and some two hundred 
yards from the German trench. 

Two points of entry—rather more than one hundred yards apart 
—had been selected, and each storming party was commanded 
by a subaltern. Following the officer came four men with fixed 
bayonets ; four bombers each armed with twelve bombs, a bludgeon, 
and a bayonet for use as a dagger; four men, with revolvers and 
bayonets, to serve as escort to the prisoners ; eight men, variously 
armed with bombs, bludgeons, fixed bayonets and daggers, who 
would hold the point of entry and beat off counter-attacks ; and 
lastly, two signallers with a telephone. The rest of the company, 
who were to remain along the hedge in support, included six men 
equipped as rifle grenadiers, three men with telephones, and an 
artillery officer who brought his own signaller and telephone. There 
was thus direct communication between the raiders and the hedge, 
and between the hedge and the guns. 

At twenty minutes past midnight the two bands of raiders 
started forward from the hedge. The moon was brilliant and they 
were forced to move slowly and with caution ; but just before one 
o’clock the officer in command of the supporting detachment was 
informed by telephone that they were ready and waiting some 
seventy yards from the German trench. A cloud covered the moon 
and then the signal was given. In two minutes the artillery 
subaltern had got his message back to the guns and the barrage 
came crashing down on the flanks and rear of the German trench 
to which the raiders were now hastening. 

Those on the right found only low wire which hardly checked 
them, and they were down in the enemy’s trench before the alarm 
was raised. First they came upon a telephone dug-out, and a 
German ascending the steps was summoned to surrender. He 
refused, so the subaltern shot him, and three bombs were thrown 
into the dug-out. The British bombardment of the afternoon 
appeared to have done little damage to the German trench, which 
was cut in chalk to the depth of nearly ten feet, and revetted with 
rabbit wire and stakes. ‘There were large sump holes along the 
bottom, and a non-commissioned officer wrenched up a sump cover 
which served to block the way to the right. 

The foremost raiders turned to the left and worked towards the 
second party. Six deep dug-outs with spiral staircases were 
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bombed, though the bombs were inclined to lodge upon the steps and 
several men were wounded by splinters. ‘Three unarmed Germans 
were encountered and taken. ‘These were stout fellows, for, while 
they were being passed back along the trench, they rushed into a 
shelter, reappeared with weapons, attacked the raiders in rear, and 
died fighting. Having at length hailed the other party, the return 
journey began, but the trench behind the raiders was now filling 
with Germans who seemed to have come forward to counter-attack 
by underground passages. A shower of bombs kept the enemy at bay 
while the party climbed out of the trench and made the best of its 
way back to the hedge. The Germans pursued, but more bombs 
drove them off so that the whole force reached the party in support 
except one man who had been sent back with a message to the 
signallers and was never seen again. The raiders who remained at 
the point of entry also made good their retreat, and one wounded 
prisoner was brought in. 

Meanwhile, the party on the left had encountered two belts 
of undamaged wire. The second belt was very thick and strong, 
and no less than five yards in depth. While the stormers were 
trying to cut a way through the German sentries gave the alarm, but 
the subaltern and ten of his men struggled forward and dropped 
into the trench. The officer’s revolver promptly accounted for two 
Germans and a dug-out was bombed, in spite of a shower of German 
bombs from the parallel behind the fire trench. The foremost of 
the party hurried along until they got in touch with the raiders on 
the right. There was a shout—enough for mutual recognition— 
and then the return journey commenced. The officer had been 
wounded by a bomb which fell at his feet, and several others were 
hurt, but all came out of the trench and back to the rallying point 
along the hedge. One of the wounded was killed by a chance 
bullet on the way. 

As soon as the company commander had collected all his men, 
he called on the guns, which were still firing, but at a slower rate, 
to bring the barrage back to the German front line. Then the 
detachment returned in small groups to the British trenches, and 
all had arrived by two o’clock. Before they left the hedge tlie rifle 
grenadiers had moved away to the left until they were in a position 
to enfilade the raided trench, now apparently crowded with very 
aggressive Germans. ‘Twelve rifle grenades were fired as a parting 
salute. 

The Gloucester men had had a man killed, and one was missing : 
the two officers and eighteen others who were wounded were not 
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badly hurt. Eight Germans had been killed at close quarters in 
the open trench: it was impossible to say how many had been 
accounted for in the bombed dug-outs and in the bombing en- 
counters which had hastened the retreat; the rifle grenades were 
reckoned to have done considerable execution. And the solitary 
prisoner served to identify the 169th Infantry Regiment. 


Late in April, 1916, some of the 17th Highland Light Infantry 
entered the German trenches south-west of Thiepval. The 
intention had been to do so at the beginning of the month, but the 
enemy was then on the alert and the occasion was deemed un- 
favourable. 

Now a dark night and a strong wind from the north-west 
promised well. Just before a quarter to nine a subaltern’s patrol 
pegged forward a guiding tape across ‘‘ No Man’s Land”’ to within 
sixty yards of the spot where it was intended to enter the German 
line. Two men were left to watch the enemy’s wire. Here the 
distance between the opposing trenches was about one hundred 
yards. 

At ten minutes past nine the raiding party—two officers and 
forty-four others—came out and lay down quietly in front of the 
British wire, half of them to the right and half to the left of the tape. 
A few men had rifles and fixed bayonets, but the chief weapons 
of the raiders were the revolver and the bomb. They also carried 
truncheons bearing a spike like an ox-goad which experience had 
shown to be of value in urging reluctant prisoners from dug-outs 
and along trenches. More unwieldy were the four ladders and the 
Bangalore torpedo—twelve feet of tubing filled with high explosive 
which was intended to blast a way through the German wire. All 
had steel helmets and shields to ward off bomb splinters; their 
faces were blackened ; and they wore gum boots, with the feet cut 
off, as a protection to the legs in negotiating wire. Twelve of the 
party were equipped with electric torches and some had handcuffs 
with them. One man carried a bell. The special training over 
model trenches had ensured that every one was familiar with the 
part he had to play. The functions of those detailed as “‘ blockers,”’ 
‘‘ explorers ” and “ snatchers ”’ may be imagined. 

All was ready at twenty minutes past nine, when the artillery 
bombardment began. The fire from our guns was calculated to 
drive the enemy to ground, so that the raiders could advance unseen 
as soon as the barrage lifted. For half an hour the British batteries 
fired upon the German front trenches, while the German guns 
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replied to some effect. Three of the raiders were hit as they lay 
waiting. 

At ten minutes to ten the British artillery ceased for thirty 
seconds and then continued—field guns and six-inch and field 
howitzers—against the enemy support line and the flanks of the 
objective. The raiders were now hurrying out along the tape line 
which they pegged forward as far as the German wire. And first 
of all went two men bearing the Bangalore torpedo. This was 
pushed under the wire, but the first attempt to explode it failed. 
While the rest of the party lay still at about five yards’ distance, the 
two men rushed in and fitted a new detonator. The awaited 
explosion followed and, conscious of three precious minutes wasted, 
all entered the gap to find beyond it several feet of the entanglement 
still uncut. But this did not stop them, and with little delay they 
arrived at a deserted machine-gun emplacement and dug-out, 
slightly in advance of the fire trench. 

Now the four ladders were lowered and the raiders dropped into 
a trench from seven to eight feet deep, well revetted with brushwood, 
and in good order. One subaltern headed a party which went 
along the trench to the right ; a sergeant took a similar expedition 
to the left ; another officer remained at the point of entry with the 
ladder men, the covering party, the conductors of prisoners, and a 
bugler. 

From very comfortable dug-outs, mostly under the parapet of 
the front trench and about twenty feet below the surface, various 
Germans were persuaded to come forth. Some, it is recorded, 
‘assumed the attitude of passive resisters,” and “ this led to the 
death of several.” Soon prisoners began to arrive at the point of 
entry. They were sent back under escort across ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”’ 
without delay. A party of six were hunted down the trench into 
the arms of the covering party, and these also were dispatched to the 
British lines. 

At fourteen minutes past ten the officer in command at the point 
of entry found that he had no men left to act as escorts. Very 
prudently he ordered the bugler to sound the recall. To right and 
left along the trench the raiders were still exploring dug-outs, and 
only those near by heard the bugle. But the bellman now passed 
to and fro ringing lustily and shouting at intervals ‘‘ Glasgow !”’ 
which was known as the word to withdraw. Every raider, whether 
above or below ground, heard the bell. Away on the right a 
sergeant who was investigating a dug-out found a damaged machine 
gun but had to abandon it, for there was no time now to bring it 
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away. ‘The party on the left had just come upon a fresh group of 
dug-outs which it could not linger to explore, but there was time to 
bomb them, “ from sounds heard it is hoped successfully.” 

The return across “No Man’s Land” was conducted with 
deliberation, the officer in command satisfying himself that none 
of the party was missing before he left the German trench. But 
when the raiders approached the British line they found that the 
German artillery was maintaining a heavy barrage upon it. They 
lay down outside and came in by twos and threes as opportunity 
offered. All had returned by half-past ten. 

Their casualties amounted to one sergeant seriously wounded 
and twelve othere—including an officer—slightly hurt in negotiating 
the enemy barrage during the return journey or wounded before the 
start. ‘Thirteen Germans were brought in and at least six occupied 
dug-outs had been bombed. Grateful thanks were rendered to the 
British gunners whose bombardment enabled the party to take the 
enemy at such a disadvantage that there was no fighting hand 
to hand. 

On the following night patrols went out in order to make sure 
that the enemy had no return visit in contemplation. But all was 
quiet, and various implements dropped by the raiders in ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land ” were found and brought in. 


BATTALION ORGANIZATION IN TIME OF 
PEACE 


By CapraIn M. Baeckxwiru-Smiru, D.S.O., M.C., Coldstream 
Guards 


WITH the publication of Army Estimates for another year comes 
once more the announcement that the Regular Army is 5,500 short 
of establishment. Soldiers must not complain if this announcement 
leaves the nation as a whole unmoved. They realize by this time 
that except in time of war the public are not interested in the Army 
and are only too thankful if its cost can be cut down. But although 
the Treasury may be gratified at the reduction in expenditure that 
is effected by this falling off in recruits, there is no doubt that 
the shortage has a bad result in every unit and corps which is 
under establishment. 

The British Army, unlike most foreign armies, but like every 
business undertaking, depends for its supply of men on the labour 
market. In times gone by its strength was best kept up when there 
was unemployment in the country. The recent inordinate industrial 
depression has failed, however, to prove such a recruiting harvest 
for the Army, and this, despite the comparatively high rates of pay 
which a private soldier now receives from the day he joins. 

Whatever may be the reasons for this reluctance to join the 
Colours, the majority of them are probably beyond the control 
of the regimental units which are the sufferers, and the purpose 
of this article is rather to inquire what steps can be taken in units to 
overcome the evil consequences of the present shortage of men. 

These evil consequences are in reality summed up in the remark, 
which every infantry officer at home must have heard, even if he 
has not made it himself, ‘‘ How can I do any proper training ? 
My company is only seventy strong altogether,” or “ My platoon 
only turned out twelve strong, all ranks, this morning.” The 
official reply that, so long as there is a leader with two men in every 
section, fire and movement can be combined and training is perfectly 
practicable, does little to dispel the dissatisfaction the speaker feels 
within him. The truth is that he has made training the scapegoat 
of his dissatisfaction, for it is during training that he has less cause 
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for complaint than at any other period of the year. Then it is that 
his unit is at its strongest, as an effort is made to ensure that every 
officer, non-commissioned officer and man who is detached, employed 
or on one of the innumerable courses, is present. If he has cause 
for complaint during training, what, it is wondered, might be his 
feelings about his unit during the remainder of the year? Be it 
remembered, too, that the training months of the year are fewer 
than the remainder. 

In the majority of infantry battalions at home to-day under the 
existing organization, many sections and even platoons do not 
exist except during training periods—or, if they do exist on paper, 
it will be found that in practice the commanders of some units are 
absent, whilst in other units the commanders, though present, 
have no men to command. This latter statement will be found to 
be true of even comparatively strong battalions, for the authorized 
peace establishments make no allowance for the numerous officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men who are always away on some 
detachment, or course, or on furlough. 

What then, it may be fairly asked, is the use of an organization 
which, for the major part of the year is purely a paper one? The 
answers to this question may be summarized under three headings :— 
(a) the existing organization is that on which units will be mobilized ; 
any departure, therefore, from this organization in time of peace 
would entail grave disadvantages on mobilization ; (5) one of the 
most important factors in peace is the training of the greatest number 
of subordinate leaders. Any departure from the present organiza- 
tion would probably mean a reduction in the annual output of these 
leaders; (c) any contraction of the existing organization might 
open the way for pressure by the Treasury for a further reduction 
of officers and non-commissioned officers. 

The validity of these arguments must at once be admitted, and 
the question would seem to resolve itself into whether some modifi- 
cation of the existing organization could not be introduced into 
those units where the shortage of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, serving with a battalion, makes the organization a farce. 

The only possible solution to the question would appear to be 
to caderize portions of those units in which this shortage has shown 
itself. In other words, the present organization and establishments 
would remain unaltered on paper, but in practice when units fell 
below a certain proportion of their peace establishments, certain 
sub-units would cease to exist except for their commanders. In 
some instances these last mentioned commanders would be absent 
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on duty or on furlough, but the present anomaly, whereby some 
units contain men but no commander whilst others have a com- 
mander but no men, would be avoided. Thus briefly stated, caderi- 
zation would ensure that :—({a) only that number of sub-units 
would be maintained, which the average available duty strength 
in the battalion could economically support during non-training 
periods ; (5) in those sub-units which contained men, a com- 
mander would always be present and available for duty ; (c) the 
commanders of the remaining sub-units would be actually 
appointed, although not always present. 

In the infantry, the alternatives are either to caderize a certain 
number of sections in each platoon, or a certain number of platoons 
in each company, or even one or two companies in each battalion. 
Of these alternatives, the last mentioned would appear to be the 
more preferable, for obviously administration would be considerably 
simplified if all the caderized units of a battalion were grouped 
together. 

It may be urged, however, that this proposal would involve at 
least two of the disadvantages which the writer has pointed out 
any alteration to the existing organization should avoid, namely :— 
(a) that on mobilization the cadre companies would be filled with 
reservists lacking any ‘‘ esprit de company, platoon or section,” and 
without any stiffening of serving soldiers with up-to-date training ; 
and (bd) that, if there were only work for three company commanders, 
why should the tax-payer be called upon to pay for a fourth (and 
for all his subordinate commanders) to do nothing except wait in 
the vain hope that recruits would come forward in sufficient numbers 
for him to be given a command ? 

This last-mentioned objection ignores the fundamental fact 
that, even although a company commander may have no men to 
command, so long as he has some platoon and section commanders 
available, there is an almost unlimited field of activity open to him 
in teaching his subordinates ‘‘ how” to command, before they 
actually “‘ have ” to command. Looked at from this point of view, 
a cadre company would form a school in which the theoretical and 
individual training of all the officers, and non-commissioned officers 
of the remaining companies could be carried out, and in which 
certain special courses for private soldiers could be conducted. 

As regards the position of cadre companies on mobilization, 
there is no reason why they should contain a larger number of 
reservists as platoon and section commanders than the remaining 
companies. It is true that the simplest procedure on mobilization 
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would be to post the majority of private soldier reservists to cadre 
companies, but, if this were considered prejudicial to fighting 
efficiency, there would seem to be no real obstacle to the earmarking 
of a certain number of serving soldiers for transfer from training to 
cadre companies on mobilization.* In any case the position on 
mobilization under the cadre company system, could be hardly 
more chaotic than under the present system in which every company 
of a weak battalion is little more than acadre. It is possible, too, 
that many battalion commanders in the opening actions of a cam- 
paign would prefer to know that they had two or three companies 
fully trained and up to date, rather than four companies partially 
trained. | 

To those who remain unconvinced of the advantages which would 
be conferred by the proposed change in our present peace organiza- 
tion at home, some further defects in that organization may be 
pointed out. 

Under it a company commander has to a great extent to train 
his officers and non-commissioned officers “‘ how” to command 
at the same time as they are actually supposed to be “ in ” command. 
Thus, for instance, in an advanced stage of company training, a 
company commander may find himself deprived—owing to sickness 
or some other cause—of a platoon commander. The place of 
that platoon commander may have to be taken by some young 
sergeant who has never received any instruction in “ how” to 
command a platoon, the result being that the company commander, 
instead of being able to devote the whole of his attention to the 
training of his company, has to attend partly to the training of the 
platoon commander concerned. Much more is this the case if a 
casualty occurs, as it more frequently does, to a section commander. 

The recent introduction of a battalion instructional cadre into 
every battalion at home is proof of the recognition by the authorities 
of the necessity for the teaching of platoon and section commanders 
“how to instruct ” before they are actually asked “ to instruct.”’ 
This instructional cadre, however, suffers from three disadvantages:— 
(2) it instructs mainly in weapon training and not in the art of com- 
manding platoons and sections as a whole ; (bd) it only carries out its 
functions during the furlough season; and (c) it withdraws still 
more officers and non-commissioned officers from duty with the 
already under-staffed companies. 

* In the same way in time of peace, it is suggested that a certain number of 
men from the training companies might be attached to the cadre companies for 


platoon, company, or such other collective training as was considered necessary, 
should the strength of the training companies so allow. 
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The cadre company, on the other hand, would not only take 
over the duties of the instructional cadre, but could extend them 
and carry on these duties throughout the year. Instead, too, of 
draining companies still further of their best platoon and section 
commanders, it would provide a reserve on which the training 
companies could draw at any time during the year for a trained, or 
at least a partially trained, leader, to replace one of the numerous 
casualties which continually occur. 

Such in outline are the purpose and the advantages of the 
proposed organization. No attempt has been made to complicate 
the issue by the introduction of figures. The writer’s object has 
been rather to draw attention to the effects of the shortage of men in 
the branch of the Army where that shortage is probably greatest, 
and to emphasize the necessity for recognition in high places, of 
the difficulties which this shortage, combined with parsimonious 
peace establishments, creates for the regimental officer. 

However practical a soldier the reader may claim to be, there 
can be few, if any, such who will dare to claim that the present 
organization is a satisfactory or economical method of carrying out 
the peace time duties and routine in a weak battalion. Many, 
like the writer, are prepared to go farther and to assert that even 
in strong battalions the present system will be unsatisfactory so 
long as the peace establishments make practically no allowance 
for those officers and non-commissioned officers who are detached 
from their units—be it on duty or leave. 

Whether or not the cadre company which the writer has suggested 
be the correct solution of the problem, let those who attempt to solve 
it remember the object of our military organization in time of peace. 
Although close adherence in peace to the organization required in 
war may be advisable, a too strict adherence may be disastrous. 
In war, the one object in organization and all else is success in 
battle. In peace, organization has to maintain an even balance 
between the requirements of training and economy, peace routine 
and the convenience of individuals. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TANK 
By CapTAIN LIONEL Dimmock, O.B.E., R.A. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, who first conceived the possibility of the tank, 
was the type of man who, having explored the historical and scientific 
probabilities of an idea, allowed his imagination to run riot, and 
gave so flowery a description of his deductions that his contem- 
poraries hardly accorded them the credence they deserved. It is 
in this spirit that we should approach the problem of the tank, and 
the real problem of the tank is to devise some means whereby an 
infantry attack in mobile warfare can be supported by a simultaneous 
tank attack with the necessary artillery covering fire, and not, as 
some would suppose, the invention and perfection of means of 
destroying these new weapons of war. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, when Leonardo da Vinci propounded his mobile armoured 
gun-carriage, the necessity for such a weapon was not emphatic, 
nor had the gun been sufficiently developed to make it practicable, 
but the concept was militarily sound, and not the chimera of a 
disordered mind. 

Since the dawn of weapon fighting as distinct from the era of 
tooth and claw, soldiers have striven alternately to introduce mobility 
in battle (by which means only can decision be obtained) and then 
paradoxically to produce some weapon to arrest movement by its 
fire. 

Thus, the knight-in-armour—the tank of the Middle Ages— 
was countered by the unsportsmanlike employment of the bowmen 
at Crecy ; but it was the introduction of the musket that drove him 
finally from the field. The development of artillery eventually 
forced the abandonment of massed cavalry as a weapon in a “ set- 
piece ”’ battle ; the machine gun, in its turn, has compelled artillery 
to divorce more widely fire tactics from movement and has driven 
the infantry to adopt tactics of dispersion. 

Some weapons—the rifle-and-bayonet, for example, which has 
made the infantryman both “ pikeman’”’ and “ musketeer ”— 
confer the power of combining fire and movement simultaneously, 
and such a weapon likewise is the tank. Weapons of this nature 
with dual powers have called forth always the most strenuous efforts 
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to arrest at all costs their power of movement, until at last the 
contending nations stood in their trenches aghast at the success 
of their endeavours. 

Once more, tanks threaten to make the modern battle almost 
uncontrollably fluid, and once more the nations of the world are 
setting their minds to work to arrest the progress of these uncanny 
monsters. 

Surely such an idea is tactically unsound ? Since the ultimate 
aim of fighting is to obtain a decision, and since stabilization is the 
negation of alt decisive fighting, the bold course is to develop the 
tank itself rather than its antidotes. 

These antidotes need not be neglected. They will indeed 
develop of themselves. So long as the cavalry charge was an ever- 
present probability upon a battlefield, every field piece carried four 
rounds of case-shot, and infantry practised suitable formations. 
It is unlikely that infantry will ever again be drawn up in picturesque 
parterres of bayonets or in an herbaceous border of scarlet and gold, 
but each arm must evolve means to enable it to withstand or to 
counter other arms. The machine gun and the light automatic 
have forced themselves upon us as indispensable infantry weapons ; 
the artillery even carry light automatics; and no rational being 
would employ three distinct types of field artillery if one type could 
satisfy all requirements. 

These complications are unavoidable, but it does not necessarily 
follow that we must prepare ourselves to accept the special anti-tank 
gun as well. It seems more likely that a further impetus will be 
given to the development of the gun-howitzer, that curious hybrid 
of modern war. 

Since accompanying artillery is an accepted fact there is reason 
to doubt whether special infantry anti-tank weapons will be 
developed. Infantry tactics may centre about the close-support 
guns ; but, on the other hand, those tank officers who experienced 
the effects of the German anti-tank rifle, stigmatize it as a distinctly 
unpleasant weapon. The large calibre bullet, it seems, had sufficient 
energy to penetrate but not enough to pass right through the tank, 
with the result that it zipped around the interior like an angry bee 
in a bottle. 

The tank is by no means invulnerable to other arms, nor is it 
likely ever to become so, owing to the limitations that weight imposes 
upon armour. 

Explorations in this direction, then, are likely to be unproductive. 
Speed, handiness, radius of action and reliability are more important 
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and are already developed to such a point that it is possible to make 
a tentative forecast of the type of tank likely to be used in the next 
** War-to-end-wars.”’ 

Let us limit its weight to 50 tons, and, in view of rail and sea 
transportation, its length to 30 feet. A speed of 30 miles per hour 
is not excessive with a radius of action of 50 miles (fuel for 100 miles 
continuous running at full speed). Since a tank must be able to 
climb a slope of 1 in 2, it requires an enormous reserve of power, 
which is wasteful of fuel. It is desirable, for this reason, to give 
it an economical “ cruising” or ‘“‘ marching” speed of 15 miles 
per hour. 

The tank is not the only “ track vehicle” in the Service, and 
as the use of this form of locomotion increases it is reasonable to 
suppose that its reliability will increase concurrently, so that we 
can expect tanks of the future to ‘‘ march ”’ continuously for a week 
without the impediment of elaborate workshops, and, at the end of 
that time, to enter battle from a 10-mile bound with at least a go per 
cent. efficiency. 

If such a degree of perfection is attained, there is no other arm, 
except perhaps mechanicalized artillery, when developed equally, 
which could accompany them and enter battle simultaneously. 

The problem of synchronizing a combined attack with infantry 
and tanks with our present equipments has reached insolubility. 
To break a static line, pre-arranged timing can be employed, 
but under mobile conditions such methods are certain to miscarry. 
Until the problem is solved, it is useless to maintain that tanks have 
revolutionized modern war, or that they are anything more than a 
valuable means of breaking up a stabilized situation at a suitable 
moment. But if we cannot time a tank attack in a fluid battle to 
synchronize with the infantry assault, we may yet be able to evolve 
some method whereby the infantry shall attack with the tanks. 
Where the progress of an infantry attack has been arrested this will 
not be so difficult, but where a combined attack is carried out with 
fresh troops there are enormous difficulties which our present 
organizations cannot solve. 

The peculiarity of the tank lies quite as much in the advantages 
of mobility conferred by tracks as in its value as a ‘‘ mobile strong 
point.” If the mountain cannot come to Mahomet, then Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. If the track vehicle cannot be adapted to 
‘‘ march ”’ with the infantry without detracting from its value, then 
the infantryman must take to the track vehicle. Such an argument 
at first may sound absurd, but, if all the developments of the 
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European War of 1914-1918 are followed to their logical con- 
clusions, they all point in the same direction, namely, that infantry 
will not, in the future, waste their marching powers on mere 
locomotion. 

So great are the demands made by modern war upon human 
endurance, that we can ill afford thus to use up the energies of the 
fighting man, for human endurance is still the ultimate deciding 
factor in battle. Even were this not so, it is impolitic for infantry 
to undertake a tactical march on foot, because its rate of progress is 
all too slow. The elaborate system of ‘‘ bus convoys ” and “ de- 
bussing points’ during the late war were no mere ephemeral 
makeshifts to meet particular conditions, but were rather the crude 
beginnings of that super-mobility which will be the chief character- 
istic of war in the future. 

For these reasons it is useless to attempt to stage an infantry 
attack in the present manner, and then to superimpose a tank attack, 
hoping that the two attacks and the supporting burst of artillery fire 
will all synchronize. 

A big attack, even in a non-stabilized battle, necessitates the 
employment of fresh troops ; and, if these are to be moved laboriously 
by hoof and hobnail it will be almost impossible to include the 
element of surprise. Even if transportation be such that troops 
can be carried rapidly by road (or rail) from one part of the theatre 
of operations to another, the problem of bringing them within 
striking distance of their objective still remains to be solved. 

The depth of battle formations tends to increase with the in- 
creasing power and range of weapons, and since the maximum range 
of existing field pieces is already in the neighbourhood of 15,000 
yards, it is no exaggeration to assume that, in the next war, the actual 
depth of the battle zone will be at least ten miles. Thus, though 
assaulting troops, both infantry and artillery, may be brought 
within ten miles of their objective, this distance is too great for 
them to proceed as if this were their position of deployment. 

The suggestion of a position of deployment ten miles from the 
objective to be attacked appears ludicrous now, but when the 
tendencies of mechanical development are considered, it is not only 
a plausible possibility but a perfectly logical probability. One 
has only to compare depths and distances consecutively through the 
pages of military history to appreciate this. 

With mechanically propelled vehicles able to traverse ordinary 
country independently of roads, an attack could develop, in a ten- 
mile advance from the position of deployment, within a single 
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hour, including time for reconnaissance. Mechanicalized artillery 
could keep pace with such movement without difficulty. It remains 
only to solve the problem of transporting the infantry and its 
artillery of accompaniment to the ground which, with the aid of 
tanks, it is to assault and hold. 

It will never be feasible to supply every battalion with sufficient 
transport to carry it into action, even if it were possible or desirable 
to use track vehicles for supply, etc. 

We have historical precedent for saying that when two arms of 
different mobility enter battle together, the faster arm must take 
the slower with it, but the numbers of tanks available are not likely 
to be so numerous that there will be the same number of tank 
battalions as there will be infantry brigades throughout the Army, 
though this is approximately the relative strengths required in an 
attack. It follows that the numerical strength in tanks must be the 
measure of the amount of “ infantry-transporting-track-vehicles ” 
required. Since the tank possesses an enormous reserve of 
power to enable it to surmount obstacles in battle, which are not 
likely to be encountered in the first advance, this reserve of power 
can be utilized for towing purposes. 

The mental picture arrived at from these deductions involves 
innumerable other issues, but these only tend to confuse rather than 
to elucidate the central idea. Obviously, the infantry must arrive 
at the position of assembly before the tanks, and lie concealed by 
daylight. The tanks allotted for the combined attack arrive, each 
towing a train of track vehicles, or a single sinuous trailer, suitably 
armoured, and capable of accommodating a whole platoon or even a 
company of infantry. 

Preceding them in the attack the reconnoitring tanks and 
artillery track motors will go forward, just as mounted and other 
reconnaissance parties precede their main bodies. As the attack 
develops, the towing tanks will slip the couplings of their trailers 
and the infantry will swarm out to the assault in their wake. The 
picture is necessarily incomplete and takes no cognizance of the 
action of the supporting artillery, or of other arms, but since the 
theme 1s a projection into the future it would not be profitable to 
overload it with a mass of detail. A writer in 1912 who attempted 
to visualize the air fighting of 1918 would scarcely have been able 
to depict it aright, but had he studied naval tactics or the flight of 
wild geese his picture of a wedge formation might have been not far 
distant from the truth. 
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‘* Peace in the utmost border, and strength on a road untold, 
These are dealt or diminished at the secret will of God. 


I 


HamIip Gut, Shabi Khel, of the village of Shalazan in the country of 
the Unruly ones maketh complaint to his cousin Mirdad :— 

‘‘ Ah! Mirdad, and hast thou come to hear the news? Thou 
art well, I trust; better, doubtless, than thou seest me. Give me 
thy hand and help me outward a bit, and let us sit under the shade 
of yonder tree—so—this left shoulder of mine is battered to pieces 
with that cursed bullet, and nevermore shall I raise a rifle to fire 
again. May Hell’s tortures seize the lambardar of Pahar Khel,* 
the double-dyed villain that he is. Some day, perhaps, thou, my 
cousin, may have him at the end of thy knife, and stick him, pig that 
he is, in remembrance of me. He, the cursed swine, it was who 
played the traitor, and may the ghosts of Kamil and Muhammad and 
all those whose death he caused haunt him for ever. 

‘Eh, but ’twas a fine game, and fail though we did, yet have 
we gained merit from it. Thou hast perhaps heard the going of 
it? No. Well, needs be that I should relate it from the start then. 

‘Twas almost a moon ago that word was brought to Kamil 
that at Laki village in the Bannu district, scant watch and ward was 
kept on the Treasury, and that, with the two police sentries over- 
powered, a rich haul of some five or six thousand rupees would come 
into the hands of those bold enough to risk a dash for a night into the 
British lands ; some force to be sure was needed, and that, as thou 
knowest, is never lacking amongst us. For four kos we could move 
without a fear in the Batanni country, and an offer of one thousand 
rupees of the loot would gain us guides at night from amongst them 
for us onwards, seven kos, by the Gambila nullah, till we reached the 
Government road within two kos and striking distance of Laki. 

‘**Twould be a heavy march, however, and we should need rest 
and food, and some spot near by to lie up during the day, for indeed 
the Government road is of a surety somewhat public for a band of 

* Pahar Khel, on the borders of ee in the N.W. Province of India. 
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such as us. Therefore, needs must that we head for some adjoining 
village. Sherbaz had knowledge of the neighbourhood and spoke 
of the hamlet of Pahar Khel, a small cluster of huts with a mosque 
placed betwixt, whose lambardar had got into some trouble at a former 
date. "T'was within a kos of Laki, the folk would have gone to attend 
the week-day fair there, hence it would be quiet and well away from 
the road, with good approach from the Gambila nullah, and what 
better place to spend a day in than a mosque ! 

“In short, after many talkings, this plan seemed to be good, and 
our men were picked—alas, that so many have found their day, Allah 
rest their souls, but one must take the evil with the good, my brother. 

“* So it came to pass that thirty of us—a goodly pick—started 
the day before the Sabbath and reached the Batanni limits at day- 
break ; here we halted for food and drink, and at the setting of the 
sun, with two guides from the Batannis to lead us, began our stealthy 
march down the Gambila—a hot moist night with a rain drop here 
and there—and a drink now and then from the stream was pleasant. 

‘‘ Silently we strode along, wits alive, and at cock-crow were 
crossing under the big bridge on the Government road, and in 
another hour at our appointed goal, the Pahar Khel hamlet. Straight 
we made for the mosque, and there the most of us laid us down, 
whilst a few prowled round to spy out the land. To understand what 
happened after, thou must know that the mosque was planted almost 
in the centre of the score or so mud houses which were in the hamlet. 
To be sure, on two sides it was fairly open, but on the other two the 
huts were almost cheek by jowl with it. Flat roofs, of course, all 
had, and the mosque itself a single large-sized room with one door. 
Beyond lay low mud walls, and again beyond, on the side toward our 
coming from the Gambila nullah, some slight scattering of crops, 
knee high, which showed from the door. Here and there were 
kikar trees, but few and far between. 

‘“* Anon our party returned, bringing with them the headman— 
may God curse him—chattering like a monkey for very fear and 
willing for the same reason to give us his all. Aye—he would prepare 
sheep for us—much he regretted that the village folk had gone to 
Laki to the fair, and alas there were but few to cook, and little to 
give us welcome with, but we were welcome to all—aye, gladly 
welcome ; and right glad was he to see us. At this, we could not 
contain ourselves, and with much laughter bade him bring sheep 
quickly and water, and glad to have put us in good humour he hurried 
off with two of us to help him. 

“‘ Thirsty and hungry indeed we were, and needed no relish to 
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the goodly fat-tailed sheep which our men had chosen for us, and 
which, ere long, were cooked and made ready and down our throats 
with a good broaching of water. Meanwhile, that crafty fox moved 
among us, picking a delicacy for one, grieving for the lack of one 
thing and another with another, and suddenly said he knew the 
very thing to top up the meal, a bagful of sugar sweets from Laki to 
be sure—his brother should go forthwith and be back in little time. 
Hard and slow had he pondered, and now a way had come to him. 

‘* But we heeded him little, gorged and tired as we were, and he 
slipped forth to give his orders. A cunning plan he had weaved— 
curse him,—for not content with one thing, one has since told me 
that, but for the mercy of God, we had been as good as dead men 
within a short space had all his plan been fulfilled. For look you, 
my brother, this disgrace to his faith had contrived two ways in which 
to deal with us. First, he bade his brother go with all speed to Laki, 
and there see the Hindu babu who understanded the way of sending 
messages on the wire ; and that he did, but the Hindu, though learned 
in his business, knew little of the English speech—for that must they 
speak with on the wires—and he sent quickly to the office in Bannu, 
saying, ‘ Thirty-two Mahsuds in prison in mosque ; send armies ’— 
aye, armies, such indeed is the fear of us upon them all. And, 
secondly, he directed him—vile devil that he was—to go to the 
hospital and from the daktar babu to obtain poison to place in the 
sweets which he should buy and of which we should after eat. But, 
in this part of the plan—praise be to the Prophet—he was not 
successful, for, although the poison was given unto him, it was such 
only as can be used by being placed in the veins with a needle, and so, 
although we did indeed eat the sweets with relish when they arrived, 
no word did I hear of discomfort from the eating. It may have 
been that it helped us to become overtaken with sleep as the day 
advanced, but indeed our long march would have done as much. 

“* By this, the morning meal time had passed, and content with 
our undertaking up till then and our food, and tired as we were, we 
determined on passing the day in sleep in the mosque, and then 
sallying forth in darkness for our attack on Laki. 

““ Here, indeed, did we act like fools, for albeit we were for 
placing sentries to watch, yet did the lambardar deceive us with guile, 
saying that indeed such was not necessary—were we not all tired 
and requiring rest for our undertaking—had not the mosque but the 
one door, and he the key—who would disturb us, and who was to 
know that we were in the hamlet if the mosque door were shut upon 
us, and he to open it later ? 
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“* Of a truth, why should we not have trusted him—Muhammadan 
as he was, and a criminal himself to boot, with all to gain by aiding 
us, and little to hope for by betraying us—so, with a sigh of relief 
from Afzal whose turn it was to have kept guard, we lay ourselves 
down, and were shortly asleep. 


II 


‘* As I judged it by the sun’s rays which came through on to the 
floor through the chinks in the door, it must have been between the 
second and third hours of prayer that suddenly I woke with a start 
—whisperings round me—whisperings outside the door—most of 
the men half awakened—some still sound asleep—Janak and Mirza 
at the door. ‘ What is it ? what is it ? ’ went the round, and thereat 
a stern whispered command to keep still for our lives—then a 
stealthy shaking of the padlock outside, a subdued chuckle, and foot- 
steps dying away. 

‘* On this there was no further restraining of us inside, and with 
a spring some ten must have thrown themselves at the door, but it 
held—aye, held right well. ‘ We are trapped, caught—that cursed 
swine has betrayed us,’ was the cry of all. 

‘* But what to do, and who were outside—was it mere village folk 
or police or soldiers, and how many? To dig ourselves out of the 
mud hut we were trapped in—what, indeed ? 

‘Not long did we have to await answer, for sudden, ripping 
through the door, it came—by God’s mercy it passed by us all—and 
buried itself in the opposite wall, and following it came its companions 
with fid-fid-fid into the wall outside. Ah! then the walls would protect 
us from these bullets, and by common instinct a lane was quickly 
left leading from the door. Think, O Mirdad, there we were caught 
indeed in a trap, and what man can blame us for being panic struck 
for a time ?—diggings into the wall, strainings at the door, a pushing 
here, there and everywhere, curses, the sweat of fear pouring down 
from off us. . 

“‘ But, in a space, things quieted, no more bullets came and 
no one had been wounded ; each began to think. To Kamil we 
turned for advice—our leader in many a wild raid—and in a wink, at 
his word, he was lifted to the roof, and was pulling at the reed and 
mud watling. ‘ To see,’ said he, ‘ to see, my brothers, first—now, 
are we but blind like kittens,’ and gruntingly he plucked at the roof 
in handfuls. 

‘But, as he worked—a warning forefinger to his lips, and 
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‘ listen,’ clear, from the roof of one of the houses abutting on the 
mosque, we heard the voice of—by his patois—an Afridi speaking 
to a sahib—so, a Feringhi was there then. Boastful were the 
Afridi’s words. ‘ Aye, I know how to deal with these rapscallions 
—place the plank there—so that I mount on the roof of the mosque, 
then to make a hole, and fire into the brown of them.’ 

“The scraping of a tree trunk on the roof, and a step on it. 
A pretty plan, but what Mahsud does not know how to play that 
game? Verily, it is learnt with the drinking of our mothers’ milk. 
Quietly did Kamil unsling his rifle, softly there stole a cartridge 
into the chamber and, judging the sound of the step to be above 
him, loosed the trigger. A howl from above, a hurried retreat, 
suppressed laughter from us all spite of our plight, and our roof 
opening work proceeded. Slowly the gap increased, till thick as a 
man’s waist, and pushing himself up by the rafters, Kamil worked 
his way cautiously through. 

“* Now, by the Saints, it so happened that a coping wall, about 
the height of a man’s head, ran round the roof, and, wriggling like 
a snake, Kamil wormed himself flat on the roof, with that as cover, 
and thus could spy and give us the news ; long indeed it seemed to 
us waiting below till he spoke, but at last through Muhammad, who 
had taken his place at the roof hole, came the word. 

“** Police and Border Militia—in all some fifty men—a Feringhi 
leading—they line the low walls fronting the door and to west of the 
hut—others in the houses—appears that they wait for somewhat—can 
see no signs of dust towards the Bannu road. Now, the head man 
of police advises cutting down of branches to place against the door 
and burn us out. The Feringhi sayeth no, the door will fall and a 
way for escape be made for them. Wait for the troops. So, the troops 
will come—oh, my brothers, quickly then, dig into the western wall, 
from thitherwards perchance we may escape—from above here ye 
may not flee—the wall is high, and we shall be shot down one by 
one—I remain to see farther.’ 

“* As possessed, then, did we begin to dig on the western side ; 
but what can one do with swords and daggers and nails ? One hour, 
two hours, we worked till hands were raw and daggers and swords 
bent and twisted, but little more than half our work was done. 
Darker grew our hut, as the sun began to set—no time for prayers— 
alas, that many of us never said more—when, Kamil again : ‘ Much 
dust a kos off towards the Bannu road—without doubt, soldiers— 
and a many, some ten score mayhap. Allah defend us! Muhammad, 
come thou up, too, to watch how they place themselves—aye, hither 
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they come, foot soldiers—some marching, some in ekkas—they halt— 
the police Feringhi rides towards them, they break outwards—so, 
they intend to form a ring round us—one, two, three sahibs—aye, 
they are near planted, and now, brethren, prepare yourselves for 
evil times.’ 


Ill 


‘* Now, indeed, did we ourselves from within hear the hoarse 
words of command of the soldiers being posted—God, how helpless 
and hopeless it appeared !—and then again Kamil from above : 
‘Farther away to westward it seemeth to me that dust riseth fast 
and quick. Doubtless it is cavalry which hath——’ Alas, that was 
his last word, for, on a sudden, the hut became a hell ;_ no protection 
now were the walls against the Government bullets—through and 
through they pierced from south and west and north. An answering 
crack from the rifles of Kamil and Muhammad, then a groan above, 
and Muhammad alone threw himself down the opening ; by then, 
too, four of our number inside were dead, and the remainder of us 
were lying flat on our bellies to escape the rain of bullets. God be 
thanked that the soldiers did not aim low, for near every bullet kept 
about the height of this bed from the ground. But already five of 
us had been accounted for, and the hail continued—aye, on and on, 
would it never cease—crack, crack, crack like whips, and phit—phit 
—through and through the walls above our heads. 

“I swear to thee that my liver was as water—for long I lay 
senseless without thought or breath; an eternity passed, and 
slowly my scattered senses returned—one can e’en get callous to 
death a hand’s span from one’s head. 

‘“* Appeared in short that the main fire was against the door, 
for, as the hail continued, it became pitted with holes—aye, until 
at last it was like unto a sieve, and indeed, in this, as it so chanced, 
lay our salvation ; for, after that the firing had proceeded for the 
space of an hour, it became quite dark—whereat the shooting 
slackened, and through the slackening fire we heard the orders being 
given to fix the bayonets on the rifles and to await the coming of the 
big guns. 

‘‘ Then, of a truth, did each man know that if escape came not 
to us through the darkness, no hope was there for any—better 
for some to die, than all to be scuppered—so, lying on our bellies 
as we were, a plan was made and word passed from mouth to mouth. 
‘ The door is now weak, and can be burst through with ease ; four 
of ye, Din Shah, Janas, Akal Mir and Shingri rise together, push out 
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the door ; then taking post on the western side of the house, open a 
rapid fire in the mud wall direction to the south side on the path by 
which we came to the mosque. Of asurety, this will cause the soldiers 
to fire in that direction and off the hut, and the fire will be uncertain 
against ye four, so shall ye escape. For the remainder of us a way 
will thus be opened, and, as soon as the fire is opened, will we make 
in a body, straight, as fast as legs will carry us, to the point already 
fired on where the soldiers bar the way with their bayonets ; and do 
ye four then follow in our wake, or choose your own road, as seemeth 
best.’ 

“* A hopeless plan it appeared, but the best that could be devised, 
and, desperate as we were, death in that shape was better than being 
blown to pieces in that rat hole; and so, finally, girding our loins, 
and tying our turbans tight round our waists, with knives in teeth and 
rifles ready loaded, we were ready for our mad rush. 

*““ At Muhammad’s word, the four sprang at the door, and it 
fell out like a ragged sheet ; as fast as man could count a score, they 
opened fire, and in reply the inferno of fire began again—but ragged 
and careless as if surprised—and, by God’s mercy, in the main, off 
the hut ; some bullets found their way to it, as might be expected, 
and one of us—I know not who—fell back there with a coughing 
sobbing choke; no time for delay though, and out of the door we 
leapt, speeding like jackals straight for our point. 

““Ah! that rush—did it take years—aye—countless years, 
eternity itself—thirty paces, forty paces—sixty—seventy—eighty, and 
then—through the darkness showed a line of dark faces, whites of 
eyes showing, bayonets steelily shimmering, and further back one 
white face showing clear cut through the murk. 

““ At that all must have fired instinctively as we ran, for we 
surged into a line worried by our fire, and ’twas cut and thrust and 
hack and drive with our knives to push a way through. Ere this 
the white face had vanished—as is now known a shot in our running 
onslaught had laid it low—and the line of soldiers was near pierced. 
As I ran, a Hindu sepoy caught by a chance shot from one of us 
others pitched forward, and rushing though I was, I snatched at his 
bandolier and flew onwards into the darkness ; but not unwounded, 
for as I bent to it, I felt a blow here on my left shoulder. Little 
did I reck it at the moment, for we were through—were through, 
much quicker indeed than has taken the telling of it, and in my mad 
joy I shrieked ‘ Allah! Allah!’ and therewith came answering calls 
from left and right—hence knew I that more had escaped too. 
Straight, guessing the track, I made for the Gambila nullah ; still 
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racing, though losing strength with the red blood dripping from my 
shoulder ; when with a thundering rush of hoofs mounted figures 
came down upon me out of the darkness. As fireflies I saw the glint 
of lances, and, praise be to the Prophet, at that moment I pitched 
into a runnel in the ground, and the troop passed over me. Slowly 
and wearily did I bear myself up again and still moving—moving, 
though God knows I knew not what I did, at last I reached the nullah. 

** Man Mirdad, never did I think that I would reach unto half 
the journey—nay, not even a quarter—but faint with loss of blood 
as I was, and with tongue cleaving to palate parched with thirst, 
I was carried on as in a dream and gained the slow trickle of a stream 
up the nullah. Flat I threw myself to it and drank and drank— 
staunched my wound with mud, and binding waist cloth tightly 
athwart my shoulder, made fresh essay. By cockcrow was I within 
the Batanni limits, drawing one foot wearily after other, till in the 
end, some two kos hence, sense left me, and I knew no more till 
three nights after when I awoke upon this bed. ‘Two score rupees 
have I sworn to give to our saint for my return, when such sum may 
come into my hands, for, of a truth, our escape was a miracle. 
Think to thyself, of the thirty-two of us, ringed as we were by some 
twenty score troops, sixteen have won through scatheless ; four 
more—I among them—returned though wounded ; but one dozen 
have met their fate—alas, that even they should have—aye, curses on 
the traitor—report saith that he hath been granted a reward of five 
thousand rupees, and a seat in durbar. Ere long, I trust, if men 
still are men, will he gain a seat where hell fires be never quenched. 
Remember, oh Mirdad, and keep the lambardar of Pahar Khel in 
thy mind.” 


THE GERMAN REGIMENTAL WAR HISTORIES 


THE general unrest in Germany does not appear to have spread to 
its printing presses, and the literary output of the country has main- 
tained a steady and increasing flow. This applies to all classes of 
literature, and war history has had its full share of attention. 

In addition to the number of personal recollections and records 
published by various German generals and staff officers, the more 
important of which books have been reviewed from time to time 
in this and other British periodicals, there is also a great store of 
information to be gathered from official publications issued either 
by, or with the assistance and consent of, the German War Record 
Office (Reichsarchiv). To any who are interested in the German side 
of the military operations, either for general reference or for a par- 
ticular period or battle, these publications will be found of the 
utmost value. They may be classified under three headings: 
(i) diaries of individual units ; either batteries, battalions, regiments 
or divisions ; (ii) monographs on separate battles or series of opera- 
tions ; (ii) general history and works of reference. 


I 


The chief to be mentioned under the first heading are the 
infantry regimental histories. Some 720 German infantry regiments 
(including Active, Landwehr and Landsturm units) took part in the 
war, and the histories of 120 of them are already available. With 
the exception of the Bavarian and Wiirttemburg regiments, they are 
all on a similar pattern, bound in white paper covers, and averaging 
150 pages in length. This similarity is not confined to their external 
appearance, but applies equally to the method in which their contents 
have been arranged. In each case the original regimental diaries 
have been edited and amplified, with here and there a short summary 
of the situation either before a battle or on the occasion of the arrival 
of the regiment in a fresh battle sector or a new theatre of war. 
From a purely military point of view the material is quite excellent, 
and gives ample proof that the original war diaries of units must have 
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been most carefully kept and methodically written up throughout 
the war. Each history begins on the day the regiment left its 
barracks, and ends on the day it returned to them, the day when, 
to quote one of them, “‘ In endless columns the mighty mass of the 
German Armies (ungeheure Heeresmasse) marched homeward across 
the Rhine into the heart of the Fatherland.’’ Each move of the 
regiment is given with full details. Periods of rest are shown and 
the nature of the training then carried out is explained. In a battle 
of any importance the part taken by each battalion of the regiment 
is clearly stated, a summary of the brigade or regimental orders is 
usually given, followed by a short description of how these orders 
were, or why they were not, carried out. The dispositions of the 
various companies are stated from time to time with a brief account 
of deeds of valour and a list of casualties. The history becomes, in 
fact, a day-to-day diary of the regimental activities. 

The manner in which these histories are written and produced 
is, however, essentially different to that of the British regimental 
histories. The British historians have, as a rule, treated the war 
as a great human experience. With the background of military 
operations ever present, they have frequently placed in the fore- 
ground of their story matters of purely personal interest, mixing 
laughter with misery and the humorous moments with those that 
were the purest wretchedness. ‘The result in most cases is that the 
British regimental histories are readable books, bound and produced 
accordingly. ‘The German regimental histories, on the other hand, 
can only be regarded as works of reference, although as such they are 
admirable. With a few brilliant exceptions the German historian 
has not attempted to write a consecutive account or to make his 
story easily digestible. He has merely made an accurate catalogue 
of events, each briefly described, and has limited his attention 
exclusively to matters of military importance. In this respect he 
has had an easier task than the British writers. The three battalions 
of a German regiment kept together as a unit throughout the war, and 
were seldom, if ever, separated even during the longest engagements 
for any length of time. The battalions of a British regiment, on the 
other hand, and the regiment has very naturally been accepted as 
the unit of narrative by most of the British historians, were, it may 
be said, never together on any occasion. One battalion might be 
fighting in Mesopotamia, another in Gallipoli and another in France 
all at the same time, so that the British historian has had to wander 
the world over to follow the fortunes of the components of 
his unit. 
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In the matter of price the British and German histories will 
not bear comparison. The cost of the British history varies from 
7s. 6d. to {1 1s., whereas the normal price of the German regimental 
history is 1 marks, the British purchaser being charged 14d. or 
thereabouts. In spite of the disadvantages of price the sketch maps 
in the German histories are frequently of a high standard, par- 
ticularly as regards the clearness of the troop-dispositions. 

The histories of the Bavarian and Wiirttemburg infantry 
regiments, issued by their respective War Record Offices in Munich 
and Stuttgart, affect a grander style and bear comparison with the 
British histories, both in general appearance and price.* They are 
written more in the form of a consecutive narrative and are 
abundantly illustrated with excellent and interesting photographs. 
Here again the sketch maps are noteworthy. 

The cavalry regimental histories are of greater length. In this 
case the historian has been faced by similar difficulties to those of 
the writers of the histories of the British infantry regiments, since 
it was the custom to send squadrons of German cavalry to different 
battle zones, and they were consequently away from their regiments 
for a considerable length of time. The histories of fifteen cavalry 
regiments have been produced up to date, the longest of which 
(K.B. 2 Kurassier Regt.) amounts to 450 pages. 

For the field artillery histories the F.A. regiment is almost 
invariably the unit of narrative, and as the batteries of each regiment 
were seldom separated, the arrangement of their histories is on a 
similar model to that of the infantry regiment. For the foot 
(heavy) artillery the unit of narrative is generally the battalion, the 
three batteries of which were usually together. The histories of 
34 field artillery regiments and of 7 foot (heavy) artillery battalions 
have already been produced, and form a very complete and valuable 
record. 

In addition to these official publications, some 30 or 40 private 
diaries have also been published by officers of various regiments, 
mostly infantry, which may be accepted, for certain periods 
of the war, as supplementary to the official histories. Some of 
these, such as Vogel, Bloem, Lohrich and Kutscher, to mention 
only a few who write of the part taken by their regiments in the 
opening battles of the war in France, and those by Gerster, Junger 

* The Bavarians have now agreed, at the suggestion of the Berlin Reichsarchiv, 
to publish the remainder of their regimental histories on the model of the Prussian 
regimental histories. The reason given for this is that under existing conditions 


the more elaborate book is beyond the purchasing power of those who wish to 
possess it. 
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and Brandis, dealing with the Somme and later battles, are of 
exceptional interest, both human and military. 


II 


Under the second heading—monographs on separate battles or 
operations—is the series entitled ‘‘ Schlachten des Weltkrieges, 1914— 
1918.” It is to consist of 22 monographs (“‘ Einzeldarstellungen ’’) 
on battles on the Western Front and 25 on those on the Russian, 
Balkan and Turkish Fronts. Of these only seven have as yet 
appeared for the Western Front, six dealing with the battles and 
sieges in the first months of war, Liége—Namur, Antwerp, Mons, 
Longwy, St. Quentin, Yser and Ypres, and the seventh with the 
Champagne fighting in the winter of 1914-1915. For the Eastern 
Front nine, including one on the Palestine operations, have so far 
been published. 


Ill 


Under the third heading—general history and works of reference 
-—the chief publication is that entitled ‘‘ Dre Schlachten und Gefechte 
des Grossen Krieges, 1914-1918.” This corresponds to the British 
publication, “ The Official Names of Battles and Engagements 
fought by British Units during the European War, 1914-1918,” 
issued recently, but the German work is more comprehensive. It 
contains not only the official names of the battles and engagements 
on all fronts, but also a list of the armies, corps, divisions and 
brigades that took part in them. Its appendices include the names 
of all the various army and corps commanders during the war, the 
composition of the armies and a full index. 


a? 
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[THE most important books of the quarter are those of M. Painlevé, 
placed first in these Notes; Field-Marshal Conrad von Hétzen- 
dorf’s reminiscences, Vol. IV.; and Colonel Nicolai’s account of 
the Allied secret services.] 


WESTERN FRONT 


M. Paul Painlevé, a professor of mathematics, was Minister of 
Inventions in the first cabinet of M. Briand (October, 1915, to 
December, 1916) ; Minister of War in M. Ribot’s cabinet (March 
to September, 1917), and from the 13th of September to the 13th of 
November, 1917, President du Conseil (Prime Minister) and 
Minister of War. Since his fall from office he has been subject 
to many attacks, notably for interference in the execution of the 
plans of General Nivelle, for the removal of General Mangin from 
command, and generally for the desperate state of the French Army 
and the French people in the summer and autumn of 1917. To 
use his own summary of the propaganda against him : 

“the heads of the army paralyzed, mutinies amongst the troops, the 
home-front demoralized, treason walking openly through the weakness 
or complaisance of the government, the centres of industry a prey to 
mutinies, etc. Then on the 17th of November a saviour appeared 
(Clemenceau).”’ 

M. Painlevé has already made many defences of his actions in the 
magazines and newspapers, and he has now put them in book form 
under the name of Comment j’at nommé Foch et Pétain (Paris : 
Felix Alcann, 12 francs), which is virtually a history of the politics 
of the war in 1917—from his point of view. 

In spite of its very one-sided presentment the book is well worth 
reading, as revealing the views and opinions held in the French 
government circles. 

There are no thanks for Passchendaele. Such success as was 
gained near Ypres in 1917 is attributed to General Anthoine, who 
with a small force represented the French Army; and we are 
insistently told that the line held by the French was three times the 
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length of the British sector, without a hint that the German front 
in Alsace-Lorraine was occupied by a few Landwehr formations and, 
without question, was a very restful one. 

With reference to the title, it should be said that M. Painlevé 
does not add his name to the already well-filled list of those who 
claim to have suggested the appointment of General Foch as 
generalissimo at the Doullens conference of April, 1918. He goes 
further, and would have credit for making him Chief of the Staff 
of the French Armies in May, 1917, and for suggesting what was 
subsequently called the Versailles Council with Foch as French 
representative and president [Foch had no opinion of Councils 
and eventually General Weygand became the French member] ; all 
with the purpose of sooner or later securing the appointment of 
Foch—or some other French general—as generalissimo. This no 
doubt is correct. 

It was a question in the winter of 1916-17 whether the Somme 
methods should be continued or the so-called Verdun school be 
given a chance. Joffre’s plan was for a renewal of the battle of the 
Somme and a small French attack on the Chemin des Dames. 
The French political authorities decided to remove him and to 
employ Nivelle. Ludendorff did not take the risk of a resumption 
of the fighting in Artois and withdrew to the Hindenburg Line on 
the 4th of February, 1917. The retirement upset the Allies’ plans, 
but Nivelle instead of forming new ones merely widened his front of 
attack on the Aisne. 

On the 19th of March M. Painlevé succeeded General Lyautey 
as Minister of War. He says he already knew by public talk that 
the offensive was to begin on the 8th of April—bad weather forced 
its postponement to the 16th. He also took cognizance of other 
rumours “ from twenty sides ” that “‘ the optimism of the General- 
in-Chief was not shared to any degree by his principal lieutenants 
nor by the staffs of the fighting formations.” A letter from a 
colonel of the General Staff prophesying disaster reached him. He 
had “ repeated interviews ”’ with the General-in-Chief, and “ con- 
versations ”’ with generals [only those hostile to the attack says 
General Mangin]. On the 3rd of April, at a conference of the 
President of the Council and the three Ministers of Defence, 
M. Painlevé exposed to General Nivelle the uneasiness and objections 
of his subordinate commanders. But the General-in-Chief stuck 
to his plans. 

The very same day the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, 
who had been on a visit to the Armies, returned with such 
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very pessimistic impressions that they reported them to the 
President of the Republic and the Prime Minister. Then on the 
5th of April Colonel Messimy, a retired regular officer, but a 
politician and député, presented to the Prime Minister a letter said 
to be “almost dictated”? by General Micheler, embodying “ the 
opinion of the best known chiefs of the French Army,” which was 
decidedly against the offensive. General Nivelle was repeatedly 
called to Paris to explain—we have heard Lord Ypres’ views on 
procedure of this kind—and he placed his resignation in vain in the 
hands of President Poincaré. On the important questions of 
whether it was suspected that the Germans knew of the prospective 
attack, and what intelligence there was of German reinforcements 
on the threatened front, the author says nothing. Nor does he tell 
us whether the generals consulted spoke of the moral of the troops. 
Yet these were important factors, and any of the three being un- 
favourable should have led to abandonment of the place selected 
if not of the whole plan. As Marshal Foch has said, “ the Govern- 
ment were searching for light, but remained blind.” 

M. Painlevé has obviously not read the Crown Prince’s second 
book, in which is described at length how the Germans had early 
news of Nivelle’s plans, so that their front could be adjusted ; thus 
instead of Nivelle’s attack of 45 divisions striking about 10 divisions 
of two different Armies belonging to two different Army Groups, it 
came up against 42 divisions organized in three Armies, a third 
having been interpolated, united under the command of the 
Crown Prince. The unfortunate Nivelle being a new commander- 
in-chief had to explain his schemes at length to his political masters ; 
there had been leakage, and the French offensive of April, 1917, 
never had any real chance of success, as it contained no element of 
surprise. Much, therefore, of the author’s criticism of General 
Nivelle’s methods falls to the ground. 

It is not without interest to note that Nivelle’s subsidiary attacks 
at Moronvillers and Laffaux on the flanks of the main one, added 
later and never talked about, were most successful. 

M. Painlevé glosses over the state of the French Army at the 
beginning of 1917, after its very heavy losses at Verdun and at the 
Somme, although he admits to a letter from General Nivelle on the 
subject ; he assumes that the troubles and mutinies of June, 1917, 
were the result of Nivelle’s failure. Most competent judges have 
held that Nivelle’s plan of breaking through with a strong force, 
arranged in great depth, on a narrow front, was in itself sound—of 
course combined with surprise; but that he failed to read the 
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psychology of the French soldier as General Joffre had done so 
skilfully. The troops of 1917 had not entirely recovered and were 
not ready for such a far-reaching blow. Nivelle was perhaps misled 
by easy success at Verdun, after the German heavy guns and most 
of the troops had been transferred to the Somme battlefields. 

As regards the removal of General Mangin from command of an 
Army, M. Painlevé says Nivelle asked for it ; this the general admits, 
but says he had to do so under pressure. M. Painlevé states he 
offered General Mangin a Corps; this General Mangin flatly 
denies. As a fact, he got one only when M. Clemenceau came into 
power. 

After the removal of General Nivelle from command there was a 
court of inquiry on the offensive of the 16th of April, on which sat 
Generals Bruyére, Foch and Gourand. Its report has never been 
published. M. Painlevé gives only one extract—very noncommittal 
—which says : 

‘* The part played by chance in war is so great that it is impossible to 
say that General Nivelle’s plan was unrealizable. It must, however, be 
recognized that the Commander-in-Chief had chosen extremely difficult 
ground, and that he attacked @ fond, on a front of 50 miles, an enemy who 
had had warning, formidably entrenched and disposing of numerous 
reserves.” 

M. Painlevé asked Foch what was the practical meaning of the 
report he had signed, to which he responded, “‘ for Mangin a corps 
to begin with and as soon as possible; for Nivelle an army, but 
later, later when he is calm again.” The advice was not followed by 
Foch’s professed admirer. 

The account of the mutinies is very vague. It is stated that 
there were 150 condemnations to death, but only 23 executions. 
All the men reprieved were sent at once to Morocco, Algeria or 
Indo-China, so as they were not heard of for several months it was 
supposed by their comrades that they had been shot. 

M. Painlevé takes all the credit for suggesting the Allied War 
Committee, known later as the Versailles Council, which he says was 
discussed téte-d-téte with Mr. Lloyd George on the 25th of 
September, 1917, in a railway carriage in Boulogne Station. Foch 
was to be president and control the Franco-British reserves until 
the state of mind in England allowed of his being made generalissimo 
of the two Armies. The author adds “ by his instruction at the 
French Staff College, General Foch, even before 1914, enjoyed a 
rare prestige in the British Army; the officers considered him a 
master.”” We may close this review with the pregnant sentence, 
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** on the roth of October (1917) I obtained the adhesion of Mr. Lloyd 
George to the extension of the British Front.” 


A pamphlet describing the last fights of German Infantry 
Regiment ‘‘ Bremen” No. 75, Die letzten Grosskampftage am 29, 
30, 31 October und 1 November 1918, by Major Caspari (Bremen : 
Leuwer), throws a good deal of light on the desperate condition of 
the enemy’s forces just before the Armistice. By the 27th of 
October the losses had been so heavy that as no reinforcements were 
received, first the 4th, 5th and 11th Companies, and then the whole 
III Battalion had to be broken up. The Regiment was short of 
‘‘ absolutely necessary articles of clothing and equipment,” and the 
health of the men had suffered terribly from continuous exposure 
without covering in the cold and wet autumn weather. On the 28th, 
the two remaining Battalions went into the line near Remaucourt 
(7 miles west of Rethel) opposite the French. Their strength on 
the 2gth, including two machine-gun companies, is given as : 

I Battalion .. .. 1o officers, 189 other ranks. 
II ,, se ew AO’ jy: 3292. ay: as 


On the 30th, three companies of the II Battalion lost 44 men out 

of 97,and two companies of the I Battalion numbered in all 2 officers 

and 18 men, whilst another company reported “The men are 

utterly exhausted. We are often fired on by our own as well as by 

the hostile artillery. We are repeatedly caught without warning by 

gas-shell. ‘The whole company including the officers is gas-drunk.”’ 
On the night of the 31st, the strength was : 


I Battalion .. .. 10 officers, 102 other ranks. 
II ‘s sf os BO 140 4, re 


including the two machine-gun companies of which one was only 
g men weaker and the other 11 stronger than on the 2gth. 

On the 1st of November the strength was down to: I Battalion, 
g officers and 70 men, and the II 8 officers and 111 men. They 
were formed now into four companies. On the 2nd of November 
the Regiment began its retreat “ by order ” to the Antwerp—Meuse 
position. 


Défense de Liége, Namur, Anvers en 1914, par Robert Normand, 
Colonel du Génie Breveté (Paris : Fournier, 10 francs) is a very good 
summary by an expert of the attacks on the Belgian fortresses. 
There are 16 maps and plans, showing the general lay-out of the 
defences, plans and sections of some of the forts, and details of the 
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hits on the forts of Suarleé (Namur) and Wavre St. Catherine 
(Antwerp) and Broechem (Antwerp). 


AUSTRIA 


The fourth volume of the memoirs of Field-Marshal Conrad 
von Hétzendorf, who was from 1906 to 1918 Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff (Aus meiner Dienstzeit, Vienna, Rikola 
Verlag), though it contains 956 pages, only covers a period of three 
months: from the Serajevo murders on the 28th of June, 1914, 
to the end of the Austrian retreat to the San at the end of September.* 
Like its predecessors, it is mainly a collection of documents, notes 
of conferences and conversations; a mine of reliable information 
for: the military student, but very heavy reading. It is divided into 
three parts. The first deals with the events leading to the outbreak 
of war, and is political ; the second with the operations up to the 
15th of August, 1914; and the third with the operations between 
the 16th of August and the 30th of September, and the political 
developments in this period. 

If any further proof were required that Germany was responsible 
for the outbreak of war, Conrad’s book provides it. Whether 
Austria could go to war against Serbia, he wrote to Count Berchtold 
on the 1st of July, depended on “ whether Germany would protect 
our rear against Russia.” On the 5th of July he saw the Emperor 
Franz Josef, who informed him that Germany had been asked the 
question. “If the answer is that Germany stands on our side,” 
the Field-Marshal inquired, ‘‘ do we make war on Serbia?” And 
the Emperor replied, “ Then, yes,” and added, ‘‘ But what if 
Germany does not give us this answer ?”” ‘To which Conrad said, 
‘* Then we should be alone. We must have the answer soon, for 
on it hangs the great decision.” On the 7th of July Count Hoyos 
returned from Berlin with a favourable answer. “‘ Not only 
Kaiser Wilhelm but Herr von Bethmann Hollweg guaranteed the 
unconditional support of Germany with her whole resources in case 
of war complications with Serbia.” ‘These are not Conrad’s words, 
but taken from the protocol of the Austro-Hungarian Cabinet 
Council. It was recognized that Russia would support Serbia and a 
European war would ensue. The probable course of the war was 
considered, but on account of the secret character of the matter, 
what was said is not recorded in the protocol, and Conrad does not 
enlighten us. It further transpired that Count Hoyos, in an inter- 

© The third volume was reviewed in the Army Quarterly, October, 1923- 
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view with the German Chancellor, was told that both the latter and 
Kaiser Wilhelm 


‘regarded an immediate advance against Serbia as the radical and 
best solution of our Balkan difficulties, and from an international point 
of view thought the present moment was more favourable than a later 
one.” 

Preparations for war were immediately taken in hand, and in 
order to avoid suspicion Conrad and the Minister of War were sent 
on leave for fourteen days, and it was agreed with Bethmann 
Hollweg that no warning should be sent to Italy and Rumania, with 
both of which States there were military agreements. Conrad 
gives the official Austrian telegram, reporting that the result of the 
inquiry at Serajevo showed that not only was there no proof that 
the Serbian Government was connected with the crime, but the 
evidence appeared to show that any connection was out of the 
question. But we must put ourselves in his place, and imagine 
what our feelings would have been had, say, the Prince of Wales 
been shot during a visit to Ireland. 

The date of mobilization was fixed at a Cabinet Council held on 
the 19th of July; and now Conrad’s difficulties began. ‘There 
were two mobilization schemes: ‘‘ Case B” against Serbia, and, 
another, “‘ Case R,” against Russia. In the event of war against 
both countries at once, the Second Army and some detachments, 
instead of being used against Serbia as in “ B,”’ would be required 
against Russia. Once entrained for Serbia, they could not be 
brought back to Galicia until the original rail programme had been 
carried out. Kaiser Wilhelm in a telegram to the Emperor Franz 
Josef, dated the 31st of July, objected to any splitting up of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces by an offensive against Serbia: “ Serbia is quite 
a side-show in the giant-combat into which we are about to enter 
shoulder to shoulder, and only the minimum defensive measures 
are required against her.” But it was too late; three Austrian 
Armies were already on the move against Serbia, and Conrad had 
great difficulty in getting the Second Army out of the hands of 
Potiorek, who was commanding against Serbia, and it only arrived 
in Galicia in time to share in the disasters which had already com- 
menced there. Conrad’s excuse to Moltke was that : “‘ we hoped to 
be able to fight Serbia without other complications. The endeavour 
of all the Powers to localize the war strengthened us in this belief.” 

The Austrian difficulties were accentuated by the uncertainty 
as to whether Italy and Rumania would join the Central Powers, 
remain neutral, or be hostile. The abstention of Italy meant that 
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Germany instead of sending 12 or 13 divisions against Russia, as 
agreed, could only spare 9, and the § Ersatz divisions that were to 
follow were also sent elsewhere. ‘The attitude of Rumania was even 
more embarrassing. Her forces, if assembled on the Austrian right, 
would have protected that flank and threatened any Russian Armies 
advancing from Bessarabia and Podolia. As this protection was 
lacking, the Austrians, instead of deploying in Galicia, were com- 
pelled to assemble on the less forward line of the San—Dniester. 

The course of the deployment was as follows: On the 25th of 
July mobilization, “ Case B” was ordered to begin on the 28th. 
This affected eight corps with their subsidiary Landwehr and 
Landsturm formations, and three cavalry divisions, It was con- 
sidered these were sufficient to achieve a rapid success over Serbia.*® 
On the 31st of July general mobilization was ordered to begin on the 
4th. ‘Troops were then already on their way by rail to Serbia ; had 
this decision been made on the 30th instead of the 31st, the move- 
ment might have been stopped. Conrad ascribes the fatal delay in 
ordering general mobilization to the politicians. 

The task before the Austrians was now a heavy one: the 
Russians were more than double the strength of the whole Austrian 
Army, and to conduct offensives against both the Serbians and the 
Russians was obviously beyond its capacity. Both offensives did 
in fact fail, Conrad’s main reason for continuing action against 
the Serbians is that they would otherwise have invaded Bosnia ; 
but the frontier, the river line of the Save, Danube and Drina, 
would appear to offer excellent opportunities for defence with small 
forces. 

For Conrad’s offensive from Galicia there is far more excuse. 
His was a time problem; he obviously could not hope to invade 
Russia, and the best way to hold the Russians until Moltke came to 
his help, as promised, about the 4oth day of mobilization, was to 
attack. He has some justification for saying that 


‘* the common plan was built on the assumption of a thoroughly decisive 
German victory in France, of which no one doubted. Had the battle 
of the Marne been a victory instead of a defeat, and it easily might have 


been, so far as one can judge to-day, the World War would have taken 
another course.” 


Among other things, Italy and Rumania would have rallied to the 
Central Powers and simplified Austria’s problem. 
® For details of the opening operations, see Army Quarterly, July, 1921, 


‘©The Austrian Plan of Campaign,” which by the light of Conrad’s information 
is substantially correct. 
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Conrad formally charges Germany with breach of faith. What 
after 1864-66 and her history, did he expect? The German 
offensive south-eastward into Poland did not take place, ‘ although 
verbally agreed to and repeatedly requested in writing.” The 
German operations pursued ‘‘ the secondary objective of freeing 
East Prussia, untroubled by our situation.” ‘The consequence was 
that Austria bore the whole weight of the Russian onslaught. ‘‘ The 
strategy of the Germans in East Prussia entirely overlooked the main 
objective.” Conrad seems to have forgotten that General Freytag 
Loringhoven (vide his book reviewed in the Army Quarterly, April, 
1924), the German representative at Austrian G.H.Q., suggested 
he should stick to the offensive in Galicia as the best means of assist- 
ing the Germans in their difficulties in France. As a matter of fact, 
the two Allies merely considered their own particular interests : 
Austria to punish and reduce Serbia; Germany to protect East 
Pruysia ; just as in 1916 Falkenhayn went to Verdun and Conrad to 
the Trentino, 

There is a volume of plans and maps showing the various initial 
deployments considered, and the general situation on various days 
in August and September, 1914. 


RUSSIA 


Der Durchbruch bet Brzeziny on the 24th of November, 1914 (The 
break-through at Brzeziny), by E. Eilsberger, is well worth translation, 
as it is the detailed study of a small operation, complete with orders 
of battle, operation orders, messages, and situation maps. The 
incident itself is regarded by the Germans as one of the great 
triumphs of the war, although it hardly seems to merit this, since 
Major-General Sir Alfred Knox, in his ‘ With the Russian Army, 
1914-1917, has told us what happened on the other side. 

In November, 1914, after their disastrous retreat from Warsaw, 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff decided to counter the Russian advance 
by using the bulk of their forces against the enemy’s right wing in 
Poland. Their initial moves were successful, and emboldened by 
this they detached a force of 3 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions 
under General von Scheffer to extend their outflanking wing east- 
ward and southward so as to enclose Lodz and cut off the right wing 
of the Russian First Army. By the 21st of November there was a 
kind of Neapolitan ice situation near Lodz, in eight layers. From 
north to south there were (1) a Russian relieving force attacking 
south-westward ; (2) Germans facing north; (3) other German 
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forces facing south ; (4) and (5) Russians facing north and south ; 
(6) and (7) Germans facing north and south ; and (8) Russians facing 
north. The Germans of the 2nd and 3rd layers became alarmed 
and, escaping westward, left the 6th and 7th layers, Scheffer’s force, 
cut off. He determined to cut his way out north-eastward towards 
Brzeziny, and began his movement at night, through a wooded 
country, in three columns covered by a cavalry rear guard. This 
force, the infantry leading, did break through, at the cost, according 
to the author, of “‘ 1,500 fallen heroes.” As he speaks of over 1,000 
graves in the cemetery, the figure must mean “ killed.” Now to 
turn to the other side. The 3 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions 
found only the 6th Siberian Division, unsupported by troops on 
right or left, in front of them, and unable to dig in as the ground was 
frozen hard. Enfiladed from both flanks and attacked in front, and 
even in rear, by German parties who had got through the line, this 
Division retired about 11 a.m. on the 24th of November, and 
Scheffer’s line of retreat was clear, as his move outflanked the 
Russian II Corps, the nearest troops to the east. Asa feat of arms 
the break-through at Brzeziny seems to have been little more than 
a processional march, which would not have succeeded against 
first-class troops or if the Russians could have dug in, even with the 
German four to one numerical superiority. 


"TURKEY 


Captain Schneider, who was Admiral staff officer of the German 
special naval contingent in Turkey, in Die deutsche Marine in den 
Dardanellen (Berlin: Muttler), gives an account, with many new 
details, of the organization and work of the Dardanelles coast 
batteries in 1914-1915. 

In August, 1914—the author does not give the exact date, but 
it was apparently soon after the arrival of Admiral Souchon with the 
Goeben and Breslau at Constantinople—the ‘‘ Marine Sonder- 
kommando ”’ of 26 officers and 432 men was formed and dispatched 
under Admiral Usedom to ensure the defence of the Straits. The 
personnel reached Turkey early in September, passing through 
Rumania in plain clothes as engineers and workmen, and were 
hidden away on arrival at Constantinople until Turkish uniforms 
could be provided for them. 

The state of the Dardanelles defences was deplorable. There 
were guns of all types: Vickers, Creuzot, Schneider, Krupp, which 
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complicated ammunition supply. Everything was antiquated. 
Both the mechanism of the mountings and ammunition supply were 
operated by hand ; there were no range finders, the range had to be 
estimated ; and commands were given by word of mouth. The 
best battery, Fort Hamidie, could only fire once, whilst the ordinary 
opposing ships could fire six broadsides. All the batteries were 
open and exposed, and there was practically no ammunition. For 
instance, at Chanak, there were only 12 rounds for each of the 
larger guns. Admiral Usedom took the risk and ordered to the . 
Dardanelles all the large calibre ammunition in the Bosphorus 
forts, and as soon as possible the electrical and railway shops were 
set to work to make ammunition. Fuzes and other small material 
requiring special skill were smuggled through Rumania by German 
diplomatic couriers. 

It was originally intended to distribute the German artillerymen 
as Gun No. 1’s among the Turkish batteries ; but in order to avoid 
friction this idea was abandoned, and the German contingent was 
kept together and sent to Fort Hamidie. ‘“‘ Thus the most efficient 
work passed almost entirely into German hands.” 

For the instruction of the Turks, artillery courses and practice 
were at once begun. A difficulty arose from damage to the guns by 
gas escape. It was eventually discovered that as fast as German 
artificers put grease on the obturators of the breeches, the Turkish 
gun crews scraped it off by night, because they thought it was pig’s 
fat and, therefore, by the Koran, unclean. On being informed that 
it was ox fat they were perfectly happy. 

For minefields, 145 mines were gradually collected. ‘‘ Part 
were provided by the enemy ’’: Russian mines laid at Trebizond 
were got up, and French mines from Smyrna; mines captured 
from the Bulgarians in the previous war were also furbished up. 
For submarine nets, wire cables were requisitioned from the mining 
industry. At the end of September it could be reported that the 
Dardanelles were in a state of defence. 

After the naval attempt to force the Straits on the 18th of March, 
1915, there were only 8 rounds per gun left, and no means of 
replacing the mines that had been fired or cleared. ‘The author 
thinks that a real thruster (Draufganger) would have got through, 
and the 25,000 men on Lemnos might have been put ashore at 
Chanak that night. He attributes the Allied failure “‘to half 
measures and the fear of risking anything.” ‘The importance of 
the Dardanelles ought to have been realized directly, if not before, 
war was begun and measures taken accordingly. 
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Heft 23 of Darstellungen aus der Bayerischen Kriegs und Heeres- 
geschichte, an official publication (Munich: Lindau), contains an 
interesting account of the experiences of Colonel L. Schraudenbach 
as commander of the 24th and 14th Turkish Divisions in 1916-1917. 
Volunteers were called for in the winter of 1915-1916 from senior 
G.S.O.1 to command Turkish divisions, and Colonel Schraudenbach 
was one of those selected, though he had no experience of the East. 

On the 12th of July, 1916, he took over the 24th Division, with a 
German orderly officer who spoke Turkish. The divisional staff 
consisted of an Albanian (who spoke French), an Arab, a Cretan and 
four Turks. The Division had to protect a stretch of coast 20 miles 
long, on the Asiatic shore at the entrance of the Dardanelles, from 
9 miles short of Chanak, past Tenedos, right round to the head of 
the Gulf of Adramyti. 

Its strength was nine very weak battalions, two squadrons with 
scarcely a hundred horses altogether, three field batteries and two 
mountain batteries, and an engineer company with very few tools 
and only a few metres of telephone wire. 

The actual entrance of the Dardanelles being guarded by coast 
batteries, Colonel Schraudenbach decided to dig a switch line for 
his Division, at right angles to the coast at Kum Burnu abreast of 
Tenedos, to which point the zone of the coast defence guns extended, 
so any landing must come south of it. What he, Enver and Liman 
von Sanders most feared was a hostile landing on the Asiatic coast ; 
for if Chanak—as we know well now—was captured, the command 
of the Dardanelles was lost, and Chanak could easily be dealt with 
by artillery from the south. He kept his Division concentrated 
and left the watching of the coast mainly to the gendarmerie. These 
good people he found went to bed directly it got dark. As he had 
no motor car and the telephone system was nearly useless, he knew 
little of what was going on. 

In training his troops he had to go carefully, for the Turkish 
officers were convinced that ‘‘ German tactics were beyond their 
powers and capabilities.’” When he found that nothing happened in 
his sector and not a shot was fired, Colonel Schraudenbach got himself 
transferred in September to the 14th Division on the Caucasus 
front. Here things were worse than on the coast. On mountains 
over 6,000 feet high, the men were “ barefooted, without great 
coats or blankets, in thin linen jackets or shirt-sleeves, even in 
drawers . . . and lay crowded in small cold stone huts that they 
had piled up.” ‘The transport attached had broken down, “ the 
fetching of a bundle of firewood, a small barrel of drinking water 
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to those heights was a day’s business for half a company.”” There 
was no iron ration; ‘“‘ as supply reserve for the whole Division, 
the intendant showed me with great pride a box one-third full of 
very old English biscuits.” ‘Then the Russians wisely dropped 
back 40 miles, out of the mountains for the winter, and instead of 
doing the same the Turks followed them up. Snow and ice pre- 
vented any sort of supplies being sent over the passes ; famine set in, 
accompanined with typhus, spotted fever, cholera; and the usual 
placid Turkish soldier became a brigand, murdering even officers 
and comrades for a bit of bread. On the 18th of December the 
Division was ordered back, and the author broke down in health 
from privation and living in a tent in the snow. He did not return 
to the 14th Division till May, by which time it was in Mesopotamia 
and Baghdad had fallen. It then consisted of eight very weak 
battalions, two squadrons with scarcely twenty horses a-piece, 
one machine-gun company, a field battery without ammunition, a 
mountain battery with very little, and an engineer company. He 
soon discovered that only one field gun was effective,and there were 
five rounds for it. The Corps commander, whose name he only 
indicates by the initials A.1. (XIII Corps), from 7} miles in rear, 
directed him to drive the British back over the Shatt-al-Adhaim, 
“‘ but not to fire away too much artillery ammunition and avoid 
losses,”’ and not to go within 2,000 yards of the enemy’s position. 
He soon had a row with the Corps commander, threw up his 
command, and returned to the Western Front. 

Colonel Schraudenbach concludes that the Turkish Army, as 
he knew it, was in no way up to the standard of a European army, 
and not equal to meeting one in battle. It was, however, as good 
as could be expected from the organization of the Turkish Empire 
and the state Enver had got it into. A reformed Turkey might 
produce a very efficient army, except that all the brains of the 
country are to be found among the Armenians, Greeks and Jews. 


NAVAL 


Das Geheimnis von Scapa Flow (The Secret of Scapa Flow), by 
. Winkelhagen (Munich : Bruckmann) is somewhat amusing. The 
author cannot believe that the British Navy lost only the small 
cruiser, the Amphion, in the month of August, 1914, and only one 
capital ship, the Audacious, in the whole war. 

He is certain the German U-boats and mines occasioned other 
casualties. He asserts that the one great policy of the British Navy 
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was to conceal and never admit defeat. How did it conceal the 
heavy losses of which he is so sure? By the simple process of 
replacing each battleship lost by a dummy one, and keeping it well 
out of sight at Scapa Flow. The proof of this is that two dummy 
battleships were destroyed in the A:gean. ‘The refusal of the British 
Navy to fight, and the sinking of the German High Sea Fleet, 
have prevented the imposition ever being discovered by either 
nation. 

The author then goes on to declare that the German Army 
was never beaten, and the Government was bluffed into the Armistice 
by ‘‘ Yankee Doodle, tanks and gas ’’; that if the war had only been 
continued a few weeks longer, the Allies and, particularly, the 
Americans, would have collapsed. 


GENERAL HISTORIES 


Der Weltkrieg in Umrissen (Charlottenberg Verlag, Offene Worte), 
Parts I. and II., by Colonel Constantin Hierl, of the General Staff 
of Group Command I. of the German Reichswehr, is a valuable book 
of instruction. It contains a general outline of the war up to the 
spring of 1915, with comments on the strategy, tactics and experience 
gained. It is no doubt prepared as a text book for the new German 
Army. It will be found useful by students who desire to know the 
authoritative views of to-day. The author does not spare the 
Supreme Command. 

The remarks on the battle of the Marne contain the following :— 


“The advance of the British over the Marne caused the G.O.C. 
German First Army towards mid-day [on the gth of September] to order 
the left wing of his Army to swing back to a position astride the Ourcq, 
facing south... . When the G.O.C. Second Army, General-colonel 
von Biilow, at 9 a.m. received the report of the passage of the Marne 
by the British, he was of opinion that the tactical and strategic situation 
made a retreat of the Second Army unavoidable, if its left flank were not 
to be completely enveloped. In agreement with Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch 
of the Supreme Command he thought that strategic freedom could only 
be regained and the development of the enemy break-through prevented 
by getting all armies clear of the enemy. . . . General-colonel von Billow 
decided, therefore, to retreat northward.” 


The account of Ypres, 1914, is curious. Only the attacks of the 
new reserve corps of the Fourth Army and Fabeck’s Group are 
mentioned, and the battles are brought to an end on the 2nd 
of November, ignoring the failure of the Guard and of the 
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III Corps, the best corps in the German Army. But it its 
admitted that 

“the power of the attack was exhausted without achieving the decision 
striven after, the Allies were never once driven out of the Ypres salient... . 
The Germans had only the negative success of thwarting the intention of 
the enemy, the complete attainment of their own intentions miscarried,” 
and the blame is put upon the Yser inundation. The author con- 
siders that if Fabeck’s Group (XV Corps, II Bavarian Corps, 26th, 
25th Reserve and 6th Bavarian Divisions, etc.) had been formed 
seven days earlier, as it could have been, the attack begun on the 
20th of October might have been successful. He blames the com- 
mander of the Fourth Army for deploying his five corps in line, 
without holding back a reserve to use at the weak place, when found. 
He equally blames O.H.L. for not sending up a couple of good 
divisions as stiffening for the young reserve corps. But the main 
fault was the “‘ attack frenzy.’’ The spirit of the offensive was the 
right one, but the form of offensive was out of date. 

Neuve Chapelle only receives a paragraph: “ the bravely but 
clumsily led mass attacks [of the British] were repulsed by the 
VII Corps and the quickly brought up weak reserves of the Sixth 
Army.” 

The book contains criticisms on the operations in all theatres, 
the war on sea and propaganda. It will no doubt be continued to 
include the later years. 


The second volume of Der deutsche Landkrieg, edited by General 
Schwarte (Letpzig: Barth), comprises 673 pages, with chapters 
contributed by well-known writers: General Balck, Colonels 
Immanuel, von Bartenwerfer, Jochim, Fleck, Frantz and Major von 
Wallenberg. It covers the period from the spring of 1915 to the 
winter of 1916-1917, and therefore includes accounts of the battles 
of Second Ypres, Festubert and Loos. It gives the first coherent, 
though still somewhat incomplete, narratives of these actions that 
have come to notice from the German side. The authors appear to 
have had access to official sources and quote from war diaries. 
There are nine sections in the book: The political grounds for the 
decisions of the Supreme Command from the spring of 1915 to the 
autumn of 1916 (when Falkenhayn resigned) ; the military grounds 
for the decisions; the Supreme Command until the autumn of 
1916 ; the great offensive in the East in 1915 ; the German defensive 
battles in the West ; the Serbian campaign ; the war on the German 
East Front in 1916 ; the defensive battles in the West in 1916 ; with 
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two subsections, the attack on Verdun and the battle of the Somme ; 
and the Rumanian campaign. The volume is a useful book of 
reference, but from lack of maps—there are only three general ones 
and thirty-two small sketches in the text—it is quite impossible to 
understand the campaigns related without reference to other books 
better provided in this respect. 

The general line taken up is the failure of the political authorities 
to cooperate with the military leaders, and the consequent sabotage 
of military success. Not only did the Chancellor withhold informa- 
tion of the external and internal political situation from the General 
Staff, but he concealed his intentions, so that military decisions 
were come to on insufficient and often false data. This hardly 
seems borne out by the text. The decision to leave the West to 
look after itself in 1915 and to carry out an offensive against Russia 
was come to, we are told, in order to prevent Austria from giving 
in after her early defeats. The great success which attended the 
united effort against Russia in 1915 led Germany’s Ally to regard 
herself as a victor, and brought about the divided and independent 
operations of 1916, when Falkenhayn went to Verdun and was 
defeated at the Somme, and Conrad took the offensive in the Trentino 
and was overwhelmed in the East by the Brusilov offensive. Never- 
theless, the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph is treated as an 
important factor, though not so decisive a one as the limitations 
imposed on the military executive by Germany approaching the end 
of her resources in men and material. A contrast is drawn between 
the coordinated control of the war in England—by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence under its various names of War Committee, 
Council and Cabinet, and in France by the Supreme War Council— 
and the entire lack of similar organization in Germany. There the 
Navy was practically independent, but had three authorities in it : 
the Chief of the Admiral Staff, the Chief of the High Sea Fleet, the 
“* very influential Chief of the Naval Cabinet, and other men.” ‘The 
Chief of the General Staff was independent of, but the War Minister 
under, the Chancellor; there was no official connection between 
the Admiralty and the General Staff; and of what went on in the 
Colonies the General Staff had only unofficial information. This 
situation was a heritage of 1870; but in 1914 the controlling power 
of a Bismarck backed by the Emperor was entirely absent. Eventu- 
ally, the hopeless vacillation in the settlement of general political 
questions forced Ludendorff to assert himself. Bethmann Hollweg 
is represented as being terrified of irritating England, and falling 
more and more into passivity and silence. Falkenhayn is shown as 
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feeling that no successful decision was possible after the Marne, 
living in the hopes that something might turn up, and counselling 
yielding to American demands. Meantime the workers in Germany 
were growing discontented ; they wanted a quick decision and the 
war to be finished; and so Falkenhayn, having failed to defeat 
Russia and force her to peace, tried Verdun in desperation, as 
“‘ France was England’s best sword.” Conrad’s plan for over- 
whelming Italy could never have brought an end to the war; he 
asked for nine German divisions in 1916, promising later to send 
400,000 men to France. It is admitted that Verdun was a failure, 
and did not prevent the Allied offensive at the Somme. This 
offensive was possible mainly because the German Navy had entirely 
failed to stop the Kitchener divisions reaching France. 

The account of the second battle of Ypres throws a considerable 
amount of new light on the battle and accentuates the German 
failure. 


“For weeks the [German] Fourth Army had an attack on a great 
scale in preparation. A normal gauge railway was constructed through 
the Houthulst Forest in order that super-heavy guns might be used ; 
light railways were built up to the front position ; spurs and hutments 
laid out; bridges for passing over the trenches prepared; telephone 
lines increased ; and all field roads in the sector metalled by Belgian 
labourers. These preparations, strange to say, remained undiscovered 
by the enemy.” 


It had been intended to release gas in the grey of the early morning 
so as to have a whole day’s daylight to exploit the success. All 
was ready for this on the rsth of April, but the wind remained 
unfavourable, and at last, in desperation, when it became suitable 
about midday on the 22nd, orders were given to begin the attack at 
5 p.m. (British time). Then come the excuses for the small success : 


“ The arrival of darkness necessitated the stopping of the attack .. . 
the advance of the XXIII Reserve Corps detailed as flank guard experi- 
enced difficulties, as no gas had been blown in the direction of Steenstraat, 
and there was heavy fighting there . . . also the advance over the with- 
gas-covered ground had not proceeded without hindrance (Stockung).”’ 


Here we have confirmation of the view held at the time by com- 
manders who were in front of Ypres, that the French on the left of 
the Canadian Division having retired at the sight of the gas waves, 
there was nothing left in front of the Germans, and it was only by 
running into their own gas that they were stopped. ‘The book goes 
on to praise General Plumer “ for scraping together troops from all 
sides, regardless of units and formations, in order to close the gap 
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opened by the unexpected flowing back of the French.” But the 
gap was open all night. Truly the author says that the Germans 
underestimated the effect of gas. Early in the morning of the 25th 
the Fourth Army issued orders for the continuation of the attack 
in the direction of Poperinghe, and the XXIII Reserve Corps was 
“ reinforced with the Army reserve, that is the staff of the 85th Reserve 
Brigade with Reserve Infantry Regiment Nr. 201, and the 4th Marine 
Infantry Brigade was brought up to Houthulst [this Brigade came into 
action on the 24th]. . . . But the attack was not continued, and the enemy 
was thus given time to recover and bring up reinforcements.” 


No reasons for halting are given except that troops were tired and 
the following quotation from the war diary of the XXIII Reserve 
Corps : 

“Unfortunately the infantry had become soft as a result of trench 
warfare, and lost its daring and mental equilibrium in the face of heavy 
losses, and the disintegrating influence of the enemy’s increased fire effect ; 
the leaders and the bravest men fell, the greater part of the troops, 
consisting mainly of inexperienced Ersatz, became helpless and only too 
inclined to leave the work to the artillery and trench mortars.” 


In fact, the German infantry were “ not for it.” ‘‘ No more pro- 
gress was made by the XXIII Reserve Corps.”’ It declined to make 
a counter-attack ordered on the 26th ; and there is the diary entry : 
“It is quite clear that the infantry is lacking in the right offensive 
spirit (Angriffslust).”” The counter-attack ordered to be executed 
on the 26th by the XXVI Reserve Corps “ also did not materialize.” 
The Fourth Army decided “ to withdraw the foremost infantry line 
. . . and as a result of false information to abandon the west bank 
of the canal.”” Then we are entertained with stories of the dis- 
advantages the Germans suffered from their aviators not being armed 
whilst the British fliers had machine guns ; of how Sir John French 
twice ordered a retirement to the west bank of the Canal, but was 
prevented by General Foch : 


“‘ Nevertheless, the expected French counter-attack did not take 
place. 

“The German attack came to an end. The badly fed German 
troops were at the end of their powers. The companies of the 51st 
Reserve Division hardly averaged go men each.” 


The difference of strength of this division on the 2oth of April and 
the 11th of May (that is losses less reinforcements) are given as 
119 officers and 4,221 men, and of the 52nd Reserve Division, 
96 officers, 4,317 men. Then on the 4th of May the British were 
observed retiring, and orders to attack were issued. ‘‘ The German 
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attack, contrary to expectation, went forward very slowly.” It 
was soon found that it was not a question of dealing with rear guards, 
but a new position, and “ the German attack came to a stop.” 
Beyond the one mention that super-heavy guns were brought up, 
there is no reference to the real facts that the Germans fought the 
battle with gas and an enormous mass of heavy guns which de- 
molished all defences and cover, cut communications, prevented 
reinforcements being sent up, and that their infantry kept discreetly 
in the background, though the diary of the XXIII Reserve Corps 
clearly hints at this. 

Festubert naturally gets very short notice. It is stated that 
although the German Fourth Army “ had timely warning of the 
intended [French and British] attack, it was not possible to collect 
sufficient reserves and ammunition behind the threatened front ”’— 
the Supreme Command refused them—and that an enemy initial 
success therefore was not excluded. High praise is given to the 
British infantry for its indifference to losses ; but its attacks had no 
success, ‘‘ owing to the trifling effect of the artillery preparation .. . 
the provision of the British Army with guns and ammunition was 
not equal to the demands of a modern battle.” 

Of the intended attacks in September, 1915 (Champagne and 
Loos), ‘‘ the Supreme Command knew long before where the blow 
was to be expected, and therefore which fronts could dispense with 
reserves to reinforce the threatened one.” There is a table of the 
reinforcements sent to Champagne. But the attitude of the British 
before Loos deceived the Fourth Army. In contrast to the visible 
preparations of the French, 


“‘they remained inactive . . . the British artillery fired less than the 
French, so that the Fourth Army erroneously came to the belief that 
the enemy in front of it had grown weaker. . . . The British infantry 
was still very much behindhand with its attack-work.” 


Only against the Hohenzollern Redoubt were assault positions 
pushed forward. “ All seemed to point to an attack by the French 
only.” Then, on the 24th of September, a French deserter gave 
information that there was a great attack coming next morning. 

The smoke and gas clouds, except in the northern sector opposite 
the 2nd Division where they blew over the British, are said to have 
been very effective. The official report of the German Sixth 
Army is: 

“‘ At 7.1§ a.m. at intervals of 10 to 15 minutes came three or four 
mighty smoke clouds, and after each, with the exception of the last, a 
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gas cloud, driven by a light uniform east wind. . . . Gas and smoke lay 
about until ro a.m. and stretched eastward, gradually thickening as far 
as the 117th Division headquarters at Wingles, nearly three miles behind 
the front line. In consequence of the light wind the gas clouds broke up 
slowly. In depressions the gas lay thickly and obstinately, at others the 
smoke was most evident, and made the air almost too thick to see through. 
Near the enemy one could only see three paces, at Wingles about thirty. 
The physical effect, however, on the troops was small.” 


The failure of the British to break through is attributed to lack of 
training. After the first successful advance 


“‘ the British leading collapsed, the officers wandered about without idea 
or plan. Some fought well for a time and then threw up their hands. 
No support came up from the rear. The want of subordinate leaders 
was most evident in the fighting at Loos. The section, platoon and com- 
pany leaders completely failed according to the opinion of every regiment 
engaged. Personal bravery did not compensate for this lack.” 


By 10 a.m. the force of the attack was broken and German reinforce- 
ments began to appear. | 

The account of the battle of the Somme by General Balck is 
very slight, covers only 38 pages, and much of it is taken from Sir 
Douglas Haig’s Despatch. The success of the Germans in 
holding up the attacks for so long is attributed to their artillery. 
But there is a revelation about losses, though, as usual in German 
accounts, only partial figures are given: “‘ The German divisions 
lost at the beginning of the battle, the 24th of June to the 19th of 
July, 6,052 officers and 267,921 other ranks,” and these figures are 
contrasted with the Allied losses in the whole battle. The nearest 
figures for comparison that can be found are that the two British 
Armies engaged in the battle of the Somme, that is Rawlinson’s and 
Gough’s, lost in the whole month of July, 6,187 officers and 118,190 
other ranks. 


The seventh volume of M. Lucien Cornet’s Histoire de la Guerre 
(Parts : Charles-Lauvauzelle, 10 francs), which is mainly political, 
is concerned with the early part of 1916, and contains as its principal 
contents: the internal situation of the belligerents from the 1st of 
January-21st of February, 1916; the Balkans from the 1st of 
January, 1916, to the abandonment of the offensive against Salonica ; 
the French, Russian and Italian fronts rst of January to 21st of 
February, 1916; and the attack on Verdun 22nd of February-— 
1st of April, 1916. It is a valuable and generally correct record of 
events. 
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GENERAL 


Colonel Nicolai, the head of the German Intelligence Branch 
during the war, published in 1920 an account of some of the activi- 
ties of his department under the title of Nachrichtendienst, Presse 
und Volksstimmung im Weltkrieg. It dealt with the ordinary intelli- 
gence system, the control of the press, and the attempts to influence 
public opinion. He has just issued a continuation called Geheime 
Machte, Internationale Spionage und thre Bekampfung im Weltkriege 
und heute. ‘‘ Secret Powers, International Espionage and the 
Counter-Measures in the World War and Now.” Leipzig: Koehler. 

It is one long apologia and confession of failure, and the book 
of a defeated man. It is obviously written in complete ignorance 
of the fact that his predecessors in charge of the Nachrichtenbureau, 
Majors Dame and Brose—they covered a long period well back into 
the ‘‘ nineties ”—were well known to many British officers, and the 
activities of his bureau an open secret. 

His main object is to try to prove that Germany’s neighbours, 
particularly France, Russia and Great Britain, surrounded her in 
peace with a network of spies ; that she had no counter-espionage 
system ; and no military espionage directed against Russia or Great 
Britain. Colonel Nicolai’s predecessors thought differently, and 
boasted of their wonderful counter-espionage ; the secret police 
were pointed out at manceuvres, and there was great joy one year 
when two of them were caught without their identification badges 
by the very efficient military police. Not only were the ordinary 
civil police keenly interested in looking out for spies, but the 
numerous Kriegervereine (Old Soldiers’ Clubs) made a point of 
watching too. In fact, from 1871 to 1914, there was spy fever in 
Germany, and everybody was on the look out; the baggage of 
foreigners was always searched at hotels, as one could test by tying 
a piece of cotton round one’s portmanteau ; it was always broken 
in one’s absence. 

In August, 1914, this fever reached its height ; generals on the 
way to their command being detained and harmless persons shot 
at simply because they were in motor cars. 

Colonel Nicolai gives the following list of persons condemned 
to death for espionage during the war—it is significant, as some 
two-thirds were citizens of the Reich and no doubt victims of spy 
fever : 235 Germans, 46 French, 31 Dutch, 25 Swiss, 22 Russians, 
20 Belgians, 13 Luxemburgers, 5 Danes, 4 Austrians, 3 British, 
3 Italian, 3 Swedes and 1 Peruvian. 
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Although the author claims that Germany had no “ Military ”’ 
Intelligence in England in peace time, he admits that the Admiral 
Staff developed one, and there was “ unofficial ” volunteer spying. 
Further, we learn that every spy he tried to send over during the 
war was caught. This we believe. 

His assertion that there was no military Intelligence Service 
against Russia is unfortunately for him contradicted by General 
Hoffmann (in his book reviewed last quarter), who relates how the 
author (then Major Nicolai) before the war was employed in this 
very Service and obtained for him as head of the Russian section of 
the Intelligence a copy of an order which revealed the Russian plans 
for the formation of Samsonov’s and Rennenkampf’s Armies, etc. 

Up to 1912, Colonel Nicolai states that the General Staff had 
£15,000 a year for Secret Service, and in that year it was increased 
to £22,500. He endeavours to describe the British espionage 
system, and thereby discloses his extraordinary ignorance even now. 
This is perhaps an explanation of his failure to glean intelligence 
of value during the war. He says: ‘“‘ The Intelligence depart- 
ment of the English General Staff maintained its great spy bureau 
in Brussels under the direction of Captain Rangnart of the War 
Staff”? : a delightful mix up of things naval and military, and, need- 
less to say, there is no one of this very British name in either the 
Army or Navy List of the period. Next we learn that “ the English 
Intelligence Service endeavoured to seduce German officers for 
espionage abroad because it had the greatest confidence in their 
judgment and reliability. It was an extraordinary clever game of 
England to disguise her world espionage and to divert suspicion 
on to Germany. Long before the war broke out England doubtless 
had clear ideas on the military and maritime strength of Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden,” so that she might attack them 
when occasion offered. This is really “‘ priceless.”’ 

In Switzerland “ the conduct of the Intelligence system was in 
the hands of the British Minister, assisted by numerous consulates 
created on the frontier between Switzerland and Germany ex- 
clusively . .. the British Military Intelligence Service did not 
dare to come on to Swiss territory.” 

In Holland the British Military Attaché, with the Consul- 
General in Rotterdam under him, created and conducted the spy 
system against Germany, with a parallel system under the director 
of a shipping line, immediately subordinated to the War Office. 

So we may rest happy that the German Intelligence did not 
discover our methods. 
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There was no German Intelligence Bureau in the United States, 
but there again voluntary effort, we are told, was of service. Colonel 
Nicolai complains bitterly that England and America, by having the 
sea round them, were difficult to reach, whilst it was impossible to 
close the German frontier ‘‘ hermetically,” and agents by the use 
of india-rubber shoes and gloves, and by simple digging of a passage 
under the wire, made light of Germany’s death-dealing electric 
fences. Then the poor man employed the Alsace-Lorraine police for 
counter-espionage work in the theatre of war, because they spoke 
French, and some of them, he thinks, were unfaithful, for they have 
been rewarded since the war by the French Government. This 
seems the correct inference for once. The German police he 
admits were stupid—this also we quite believe : ‘‘ there were com- 
missars of police who dressed themselves in knickerbockers and 
stockings and Tyrolese hats and expected to have success as secret 
agents in France in this get up.” 

Nevertheless, Colonel Nicolai claims complete success for his 
branch, but with discretion, only “ after the Marne”; but he 
insists ‘‘ it was quite otherwise with economic and political Intelli- 
gence. Here the enemy proved superior.” He lays great stress 
on the success of the fake Intelligence he spread; he certainly 
managed to secure that large forces were maintained in the United 
Kingdom as protection against invasion. 

He tells an amusing story that he was ordered not to interfere 
with the Russian Bolshevik delegates who came to Berlin ; so that 
to prove that they were introducing anarchist literature in spite 
of their denials, he had one package thrown down the stairs at the 
Frnedrichstrasse station (overhead railway) so that it burst open and 
disclosed the contents. 

He goes on to state that since the war the Allies have simply 
packed Germany with spies, and nothing is now unknown to them, 
and he is much perturbed by the number of Germans who sell 
themselves and become traitors. Germany, of course, has no spy 
system now and no counter-espionage. This statement must 
be taken in conjunction with Colonel Nicolai’s other curious 
inaccuracies. 


In October, 1923, we reviewed M. Jean de Pierrefeu’s Plutarque 
a Ment:, in which he suggested that there had not been a great soldier 
in the late war, and proceeded in the best amateur manner—he is 
apparently a dramatic critic by profession—to criticize the strategy 
of the war and to disparage the talents of the higher commanders 
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and their staffs. We then forecast that the book would produce a 
rejoinder from some French General Staff officer. This has now 
come to hand in Plutarque n’a pas menti (Paris : La Renatssance du 
Livre, 7 francs), by General ——, who describes himself as an ex-chief 
of an operation section. In polite and finished phrases he shows 
how M. de Pierrefeu’s book is full of contradictions, indeed not 
worth troubling about were it not that such ill-informed criticism 
put forward in attractive literary form may mislead readers who 
have no special knowledge of the military art. Not to be beaten 
in lightness of touch, General —— presents us Plutarque as concterge 
in the other world, and gives us an interview with the shade of 
Napoleon, who remarks on M. de Pierrefeu’s book : ‘‘ No, indeed, 
the author understands nothing about me or my work.” 

General ——, after roasting M. de Pierrefeu, then expounds in 
simple language, for the benefit of the uninitiated, the nature of a 
staff, the instruction given at the French Staff College, and the 
qualities required in a commander. He shows why seniority must 
have the final say in an army—one goes to a physician of standing 
in any case of serious illness, not to a quack or even a youngster. He 
then explains how the French were beaten in the early part of the 
war because the Germans were practical people without ideals or 
sentiment, intent only on winning. Admitting that all officers 
are not Fochs, he demonstrates that they are at least educated in 
things military, and that there is no military caste, although there 
may be clans ; and he disposes of de Pierrefeu’s idea that the French 
and German generals agreed to play war as a game with rules govern- 
ing the decision of battles, to which they conformed regardless of 
the actual situation. 

There are especially good chapters on the cooperation of politics 
and strategy ; and the so-called failure of the military art when 
trench warfare began. It cannot be said that any one wanted trench 
warfare. The author makes out a good case in defence of Plan XVII. 
and for Joffre’s conduct of the battle of the Marne. Who, he asks, 
would have been blamed if the battle had been lost? He hints 
that M. Mermeix, who has written books attacking Marshal Joffre 
and General Nivelle and praising General Sarrail, got part of his 
material from ‘‘ two memoirs attributed to General Sarrail or his 
personal staff.” 

The reason that the war apparently produced no general of 
superlative talent was, he thinks, that the picture was so large that 
all figures seemed pigmies ; but he points to the precision in the 
use of the huge machinery employed and the progress in the use of 
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new material, which was steady and constant. Even the methods of 
strategy changed, and, instead of striving after envelopment or break- 
throughs, they aimed at using up the enemy’s reserves and attacking 
him at places that were vital for his communications. 

The author concludes with some “ Dont’s””?: Don’t say that 
war is a game of chance; don’t say that a General Staff can be 
improvised—the late Dowager Empress of China went so far as to 
say that officers of the army cannot be improvised ; don’t say that 
the military art relies on a miracle happening ; don’t say that the 
Higher Command treated decisions as matters settled by the toss of 
a coin; don’t say that only the heroic sacrifice of the rank and file 
merits unstinted admiration ; don’t say that only common sense is 
required ; don’t say that the French professional officer is just like 
his German confrere. He warns his fellow countrymen that the 
100,000 men of the Reichsheer backed by 250,000 “‘ Schutzpolizet, 
vrais et vieux militaires,” will be more than a match for several 
millions of armed civilians. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 

The regimental history of Wirttemberg Infanterie Regiment 478 
(Stuttgart : Belzer) is of interest, as it gives an account of the raising 
of the Ersatz battalions from which it was formed. One has been 
in the habit of considering the Ersatz as a pool of recruits, and an 
Ersatz battalion as a collection of men fit for service, but released 
without undergoing training. This book states that on mobilization 
each infantry brigade had to form an Ersatz battalion. There were 
plenty of men for the purpose, as each active and reserve regiment 
called up 10 per cent. over their establishment of trained men, and 
a great number of trained men on furlough outside Germany 
reported themselves. Each company had one active officer, which 
meant each regiment of the brigade furnished two officers. The 
rest came from the reserve list, after the reserve units had been 
completed, but before the wants of the Landwehr had been satisfied. 
Reinforcements were obtained from the same general pool as 
supplied the active and reserve units, that is, trained reservists and 
the younger classes of the Landwehr between the ages of twenty- 
seven and thirty. Throughout the war Ersatz units remained 
affiliated to active regiments and had no reinforcement depéts of 
their own. 

The three Ersatz battalions, No. 51, 52 and 50, which formed 
the Ersatz Regiment No. 51 (14 companies, not 12) and eventually 
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Infantry Regiment No. 478, were mobilized on the rst of August, 
1914, joined the 51st Mixed Ersatz Brigade (it had also two brigades 
of Ersatz field artillery and a cavalry regiment), marched out on the 
16th of August, and became part of the gth Ersatz Division. Thus 
it would appear that the Ersatz formations were merely camouflaged 
active troops. 


La Légion Etrangére, by Commandant Lambert (Paris : Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 5 francs), with forty small photographs, is perhaps of 
the nature of propaganda or advertisement for the Legion. It gives 
full details of the work of the formation ; how to enter it ; its con- 
ditions of service and punishments. As battalions of the Legion 
fought alongside the British Army at Villers—Bretonneux in 1918, 
and occasionally Britons enter it—there are said, at the time of 
writing the book, to be one Englishman and one American only in 
it, whilst 46 per cent. of its strength are Germans—a few details 
may be of interest. 

Any one physically fit may enlist ; the service is for five years 
in Africa or Cochin-China, and no questions are asked, except of 
French subjects. The Legion is composed of four regiments, each 
of five battalions, and one or two mounted companies. The 
effective of a battalion is about goo, of a mounted company 250. 
The total is 18,000 infantry. A regiment of cavalry, a regiment of 
artillery and a battalion of engineers are in course of formation. 

During the war the regiments remained in Africa, but two 
régiments de marche [provisional regiments], each of four battalions, 
were formed for service in France. By October, 1915, owing to 
heavy losses, the two regiments were amalgamated. From June, 
1916, the unit formed a permanent part of the Moroccan Division, 
having previously been merely attached anywhere where there was 
heavy fighting. 

The regiment received nine citations, was the first to be awarded 
the red fourragére, and eventually gained the double red cords. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The Revue des Deux Mondes for the 1st of March, received after 
the last number of the Army Quarterly had gone to press, contains a 
lengthy military notice of the late General Buat, Chief of the French 
General Staff, from the hand of Lieut.-Colonel Thomasson. Cut off 
at the early age of fifty-five he was the youngest officer who had ° 
held the great office in which he died. Before the war he was Chief 
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of the Military Cabinet of M. Millerand. Mobilization found him 
a lieutenant-colonel, and made him Chief of the Staff of the Army of 
Alsace, which existed only thirteen days, and carried out the abortive 
raid to Mulhouse. He then returned to his military-political duties 
with M. Millerand, with whom he remained until the beginning of 
1915. ‘To the next two years of service Lieut.-Colonel Thomasson 
only gives a short paragraph, stating that he was on the special 
Artillery Staff, Assistant Chief of the Staff at G.H.Q., Commander 
of an infantry brigade, the 121st Division and the II Corps. On 
the 2nd of June, 1917, he was made Commander of the General 
Reserve of Heavy Artillery, holding this appointment until February, 
1918, when he returned to the command of a division, the 33rd ; and 
a month later held the command of the XVII Corps for less than a 
month. He quitted it in July, 1918, to become Chief of the Staff 
to General Pétain, remaining with him until the end of the war. 
His books written since the war, ‘“‘ Ludendorff,” ‘‘ Hindenburg,” 
‘““L’Armée Allemande,” “‘ Hindenburg et Ludendorff stratéges,” 
have been reviewed from time to time in these columns, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Life of Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.C.L. By Admiral Sir Epwarp 
BRADFORD, K,C.B. London: John Murray. 12s. net. 


Admiral Bradford gives us an interesting picture of one of 
the foremost naval figures of the past generation. Born in 
1842, Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson entered the Navy from Eton 
in 1855 at the age of thirteen. It was a navy of masts and 
yards, and Sir Arthur Wilson grew up in an era of change. He saw 
the transition from sail to steam and from wood to steel, and the 
advent of that tremendous array of new engines of war, beginning 
with the breechloading gun and ending with the aeroplane and 
submarine. 

Through all this time of change, Sir Arthur stood like a piece 
of granite—a strenuous and tireless worker, imbued with a great 
talent for silence, inspired with a high sense of duty and an absorbing 
interest in the Service and in nothing outside the Service. 

The multiplicity of new crafts and sciences gave a strong 
technical colour to the naval mind of the time, which ran the risk of 
becoming so completely immersed in the study of the gun and 
torpedo as to forget the master science of all—the study of naval 
war. Admiral Wilson did not escape this bias, and never seems to 
have freed himself from the limitations of the technical outlook. 
Sir Edward Bradford tells us that the only book to be found in his 
cabin shelves was the “ Torpedo Manual.” He was promoted to 
captain, at the age of thirty-seven, in 1879, commanded the Hecla 
in the Mediterranean during the Egyptian trouble and was present 
at El-Teb with Sir Gerald Graham’s force, where he won a V.C. 
He had worked with Fisher in equipping the armoured train, and 
the two seem to have continued to work in friendly but independent 
concert throughout their careers. It would be interesting to know 
more of the intercourse of two characters so strikingly in contrast— 
Fisher full of fiery zeal and egotism, Wilson, taciturn, unimpassioned 
and aloof, but Sir Edward Bradford’s book is almost as silent on 
many points as Wilson himself. 
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Wilson followed Fisher as Controller of the Navy in 1897, and 
during the epochal years of reform from 1901 to 1907 filled the 
important post of Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet in Home 
Waters. Then when Fisher left the Admiralty in 1909, Sir Arthur 
Wilson, at the King’s request, took his place as First Sea Lord. 
“ Never interfering in controversy unless called upon to do so, he 
stood outside of, and independent of, the shock and turmoil of the 
Fisher régime.” 

Indefatigable and imperturbable, he had shown himself a fine 
fleet commander of the old school, but at the Admiralty his lack of 
a commanding intellectual outlook stood revealed. It became pain- 
fully evident in the Agadir crisis of 1911, and Sir Edward Bradford’s 
dismissal of this important period of Sir Arthur Wilson’s service in 
a few lines must be regarded as a triumph of reticence. The story, 
however, is well known. Summoned to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence to disclose his plans and view of the situation, Admiral 
Wilson presented the outlines of a scheme for a big landing on the 
German coast, which the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had 
never heard of and repudiated as impracticable. Lord Haldane 
refused to remain at the War Office unless a staff system was insti- 
tuted at the Admiralty, and Mr. Churchill went to Whitehall charged 
with this mission. Sir Arthur Wilson, wedded to methods of 
centralization and sharing with Lord Fisher a profound aversion to 
the idea of a staff, and even to the use of the word, resigned. His 
views on a staff are interesting and are presented in the book (p. 231). 

They are based chiefly on the argument that because ships 
“ contain in themselves all that they require for war,” the necessity 
of a staff system in the Navy does not arise. There 1s little to show 
that he had made any exhaustive study of the Army system, nor 
is there a word of such ordinary aspects of it as the distinction 
between operations and administration, designed to free a com- 
mander-in-chief from the shackles of administrative work. The old 
type of naval commander did not want to be freed from adminis- 
trative work. He liked it. ‘‘ The whole spirit and training of the 
Navy,” Sir Arthur Wilson goes on to say, ‘‘ is to make officers do 
their own thinking for themselves.” ‘The process of each officer 
doing his own thinking does not, however, conduce to unity of 
thought, a truth which became very evident in 1914, when Mr. 
Churchill found himself confronted with no less than five different 
plans—the Belgian Coast, Borkum, Heligoland, the Baltic and the 
Dardanelles—each ardently championed by particular admurals. 
Sir Arthur Wilson stands out from the book as a fine seaman and 
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a distinguished fleet commander, but he cannot be credited with 
any material contribution to the great problems of organization, 
education and strategy which faced the Navy at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Lord Fisher took refuge from them in flashes 
of genius and the reiteration of phrases; Admiral Wilson in a ponti- 
fical silence. The book gives one the impression of a man of great 
strength of character and devotion to duty, but too much absorbed 
in purely technical and administrative cares to take a wide view of 
all things maritime, military and political. 


The Life of Sir Wilkam White, K.C.B. By F. MANNING. London : 
John Murray. 21s. net. 


Sir William White was Chief Naval Constructor of the Royal 
Navy from 1885 to 1go1, and the life presented in Mr. Manning’s 
work is practically a history of modern warship construction. A 
Devonport boy, William White was apprenticed to the Master 
Shipwright of the Dockyard there in 1859, and saw the long-drawn- 
out struggle between wooden walls and ironclads and between sails 
and steam. He came to London with a scholarship in 1867, became 
confidential assistant to Mr. E. J. Reed, then Chief Constructor of 
the Navy. Endowed with a talent for clear expression, he became 
secretary to the Committee of Designs, which sat in 1871 after the 
disaster to the turret-ship Captain, which went to the bottom off 
Cape Finisterre with the designer, Captain Cowper Coles, in her. 
The picture which Mr. Manning presents is of a man constantly 
on the look out for new developments in engineering and metallurgy, 
travelling far afield in quest of them, alive to the urgency of current 
problems, a master not only of his own subject, but of his pen and 
of the manifold ramifications of Admiralty administration. The 
Royal Corps of Naval Constructors was founded in 1883 on the 
lines recommended by him, and then he left the Admiralty to 
become Chief Constructor at Armstrong’s at the age of thirty-eight. 
It was about this time that the uses of the torpedo-boat destroyer 
were being appreciated, and Sir William eagerly seizing on the idea 
had much to do with its early stages of development. Then came 
the time of Stead’s agitation for a stronger Navy in 1885, and when 
Lord Salisbury’s Government came into power in January, Lord 
George Hamilton, the First Lord, broke through the bonds of 
precedent and brought White back as Chief Constructor. The 
Naval Defence Act of 1889, providing for seventy new ships, and 
marking an epoch in the civil history of the Navy, gave a powerful 
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impetus to naval construction, and Sir William White found himself 
carried forward on the crest of its wave. He was equal to the 
occasion. The whole decade was one of continuous development, 
and the adoption of the water-tube boiler in 1892 was the outcome 
of his visits to France at the time. The great Spithead Review of 
1897 marks perhaps the zenith of his career, where he could claim 
almost every ship in sight of the Admiralty Yacht as the product of 
his own fertile brain. His design for a Royal Yacht was not a success, 
and in 1902 he left the Admiralty, after a service there of nearly 
thirty-five years, though he remained one of the foremost figures in 
the field of naval architecture up to his death in 1913. The book 
should be read by every one interested in Admiralty administration 
and naval construction. 


Life and Adventure in Peace and War. By Major-General Sir 
ELuiotr Woop, K.C.B., D.L., J.P. London: Edward 
Arnold & Co. 1924. 16s. 


Major-General Sir Elliott Wood’s tale of stirring life may be 
recommended to any one who cares to read of moving accident by 
flood and field ; of hair-breadth adventures in canoes of the author’s 
own invention ; of bold decisions when riding to hounds ; and of 
cool, level-headed action in time of war. Few men are endowed 
with so iron a constitution and capable a mind as are possessed by 
Sir Elliott; none have made better use of these good gifts both 
when soldiering in time of peace and when fighting Britain’s 
enemies. His feats of daring watermanship, however, raise a doubt 
as to whether General Wood’s vocation was not on the sea rather 
than on the land; and whether in him the Navy did not miss a 
first-rate admiral, although the Army gained an excellent engineer. 

Those, like Sir Elliott, who belong to the older generation of 
living warriors, are apt to forget that the soldiers of the present day 
have in all probability never heard of the places which, twenty or 
thirty years ago, were household words ; and that maps—there is 
none in the book—are therefore essential if a story such as this is 
to be thoroughly understood. But even without a map it will be 
impossible not to read with deep interest of the author’s adventures 
during the campaigns in Egypt in 1882, and also in the Eastern 
Sudan in 1884-1885, when he was present at the desperate actions 
of T'amaai and McNeil’s Zeriba. 

Among the “ honours ”’ that were subsequently given to General 
Wood “‘ in consideration of exceptionally good service,” was that of 
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noting his name “as qualified for staff employment.” This, he 
says, ‘“‘ rendered it unnecessary to go through the Staff College.” 
But it is not now easy to understand why it should have been con- 
sidered that, to have worked well as an engineer in the field, would 
be the equivalent of a course of study in the application of the higher 
principles of the art of war, such as was, and is, carried out at these 
somewhat misnamed “‘ Staff ”’ Colleges. 

Sir Elliott was Engineer-in-Chief at General Headquarters 
during the greater part of the South African War ; and here again 
the narrative of his arresting experiences would have been illuminated 
had a map of the country been included in the book. Some strange 
sidelights are thrown on events in this campaign; and it 1s, for 
instance, surprising to learn that: “‘ I generally ordered things very 
urgently required from Belgium, and got them at once. This was 
brought up at the important War Office Commission after the war, 
when I took full responsibility, and said that the Contract Branch 
seemed to think nothing of the value of time in war, which might 
make all the difference between success and failure, affecting many 
lives.” 

More controversial is the statement, following on a comment in 
regard to the weary marches and other hardships of the South 
African War, that: ‘‘ Some of these men who re-enlisted for the 
Great War, and who went through the Mons retreat, said they found 
campaigning in France, in spite of all the shelling and heavy 
casualties, much less trying than their African experience. .. .” 
In the first place men who re-enlisted for the Great War could 
hardly have been present at Mons, except possibly as batmen who 
would have been with the transport. Secondly, it is said that, 
during the retreat from Mons, the regimental officers were so dazed 
owing to lack of sleep and to fatigue that, when the commander of 
an artillery brigade or a battalion had given a verbal order, he was 
obliged to shake the recipient by the shoulders and say, ‘‘ Do you 
understand what is required ?”’ One did not hear of such incidents 
when in South Africa. Comparisons, however, are said to be 
odious, and each war can boast of its own especial hardships, and, 
what is more important to soldiers, has its own peculiar lessons to 
teach them. 

It is sad to read that Sir Elliott severed his active connection with 
the Army on account of what now seems to be a comparatively trivial 
matter, but it must not be forgotten that things that were of vital 
importance to one generation often appear to be of little consequence 
to the next. 
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The Indian Corps Front in France, 1914-15. 


This set of maps in three sheets has been prepared by Major 
W. P. Pakenham-Walsh, R.E. (late 20th Company 3rd (Royal 
Bombay) Sappers and Mine's}, to show the trenches occupied by 
the Indian Corps in France, 1914-15. It has been compiled from 
the regimental records of the Connaught Rangers, 3rd Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, 15th Ludhiana Sikhs, 34th Royal Sikh Pioneers, 
39th Royal Garwhal Rifles, 47th Duke of Connaught’s Own Sikhs, 
107th Pioneers and 120th Duke of Connaught’s Own Baluchis. 
The maps are printed in five colours at the Government Photo- 
Zinco Office, Poona Their scale is 1/10,000 or approximately 
64 inches to 1 mile, and the price for the set is 4s. 6d. Any 
profits which may be obtained will be given to Kitchener College, 
Delhi. Copies can be procured from the Secretary, The Institution 
of Royal Engineers, Chatham. 


The Empire at War. Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by 
Sir CHARLES Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Volume II. Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1923. 255. net. 


This volume, dealing with the part played in the Great War by 
Canada, Newfoundland and the West Indies, is fully worthy of its 
predecessor. It does not confine itself to military operations, but 
finds room for an account of the activities of the various Govern- 
ments, the actual contributions made by each to the common cause 
in men, money, food and material, and the effect produced by the 
war upon their prosperity. The work is admirably proportioned. 
Of 492 pages 294 are allotted to Canada. Newfoundland has 24. 
The war effort of every one of the British West Indies is fairly 
stated, including British Guiana, British Honduras and the Bahamas. 
Bermuda and the Falkland Islands are not forgotten. The work of 
British residents from and in Latin America is placed on record. 

From the practised pen of the Editor of the series comes the 
opening chapter, which deserves the closest attention. It contains 
striking appreciations of some of the Dominion statesmen. It 
shows how the problems, which faced Canada, internal and external, 
were very similar to our own, and their treatment of these suggests 
that in some respects its leaders showed a firmer grasp of realities 
and keener vision than their Imperial colleagues. Canada was 
fortunate in having Sir Robert Borden for its Prime Minister 
throughout the war. ‘‘ More than any other leader, Borden at the 
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Imperial war gatherings spoke for the young nations, and more than 
any other Dominion, Canada not merely acted with, but to an 
appreciable extent, acted for Great Britain and the Empire.” This 
was due, in the Editor’s opinion, partly to Borden’s personality, but 
still more to Canada’s geographical position. He lays great emphasis 
on this point. The Canadians were the first Dominion troops in 
the main fighting line. Its relative nearness to Britain kept its 
leaders in continuous touch with every phase of the war, and led to 
an immense development of munitions work. ‘‘ Coupled with 
her proximity to the United States, it enabled the Dominion to act 
financially for the British Government and the Empire. Her 
position with its double sea entry not only enabled Canada to 
interpret the British Empire’s mission to the American people, but 
also to keep in constant touch ‘ with the Australasian outlook upon 
the war and the Empire.’ 

“The geographical position of Canada, apart from the will of 
her statesmen and her people, compelled her to take a leading place 
in the war.” 

Sir Charles Lucas speaks in high terms of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the French-Canadian leader, and holds that he was just as unfaltering 
and as outspoken as the Premier, when the crisis came. But he 
doubts whether, had Laurier been at the helm, cooperation between 
Mother Country and Dominion would have been so close, or the 
action taken by the latter “ quite so spontaneous and prompt.” 
Laurier had neither the wish nor the power to keep Canada out of 
the war. But throughout his fifteen years’ premiership he had been 
‘a jealous guardian of Canadian autonomy rather than an active 
promoter of Empire partnership.” However good his will, his past 
record would have hampered him, and his obligations to the French 
Canadians would have cramped his newly-awakened Imperial 
aspirations. He opposed the Military Service Bill and practically 
forced a General Election. In the reconstruction of his Ministry 
and his preparations for the election Borden showed himself an 
expert party manager. His Military Voters and War Time Election 
Acts prepared the ground, and in December, 1917, he was returned 
with a majority of 71 in a House of 235 members. In marked 
contrast to Australia over go per cent. of the Canadians on active 
service voted for the Government and conscription. 

The question of conscription presented special difficulties in 
Canada. The French Canadians were strongly opposed to anything 
that savoured of militarism. Consequently, in proportion to 
population, Canada fell behind Australia in her supply of fighting 
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men. The fixed maximum limit had never been reached : recruiting 
was steadily on the decline and the casualties at the front largely 
exceeded the reinforcements. Again, agriculture was growing 
more and more a matter of Imperial interest, and the harvest must 
not suffer from lack of workers. The Military Service Act intro- 
duced a system of compulsion based not upon the ballot, but upon 
selection. It was a very moderate measure, provided with such ample 
safeguards as to render it largely inoperative. But Orders in Council 
strengthened its provisions, and the four divisions in France were 
adequately maintained. 

Borden was well served by most of his colleagues, notably Sir 
Thomas White, the Finance Minister, and Sir George Foster, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. But Sir Sam Hughes, Minister 
of Militia and Defence, was a thorn in the side of the Administration. 
He proved a pugnacious “ hustler,” lacking in discretion and tact, 
prone to go beyond his constitutional powers, whilst his frequent 
visits to England and the Front provoked friction with the Imperial 
authorities. His resignation in November, 1916, came as a 
relief. 

The war brought Canada immense prosperity. In spite of 
increasing taxation the six War Loans marked the successive stages 
of a financial triumph. Canada which started by borrowing from 
Great Britain ended as her creditor. ‘‘ On the 31st of March, 1919, 
the account showed 445 million dollars lent by Canada to Great 
Britain as against 214 million dollars lent by Great Britain to 
Canada.” Her exports had come to exceed her imports enormously. 
In the five fiscal years starting from the rst of April, 1915, this 
excess amounted to over 1,800 million dollars. In Sir Thomas 
White’s words, spoken after the war, “‘ we paid the cost of our 
military operations by our production during the war,” and “ of all 
the nations engaged in the war from the beginning, Canada, I truly 
believe, emerged in the best economic condition.” 

The total enlistments in Canada for the whole war amounted to 
590,572 men. Of these 418,000 went overseas ; 466,000 enlisted 
under the voluntary system. The total list of casualties exceeded 
200,000. The honours list ran into many thousands. Besides the 
Canadian Corps in France, Canadian detachments served all over 
the world. They provided garrisons for some of the West Indies. 
A small expeditionary force served in Siberia; field artillery in 
North Russia, and a specially selected body went to Mesopotamia 
to form part of the “‘ Dunster Force.’’ Railway troops were sent to 
Palestine : nearly 3,000 Canadians joined the naval services. 
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The story of the Canadian Corps in France is most admirably 
told by Professor F. H. Underhill, of the University of Saskatchewan. 
His narrative is a model of lucidity. The reader’s attention is kept 
fixed upon the Canadians ; a series of excellent plans enable him to 
follow their movements with ease, whilst the writer preserves a due 
sense of proportion and enables their operations to be viewed in 
relation to the general plan of battle. The First Canadian Division, 
which reached England in October, 1914, was trained on Salisbury 
Plain, crossed the Channel the following February and was 
“blooded ” at the Second Ypres. The village of St. Julien will 
always be associated with this Division. It is pointed out that in 
this battle General Alderson, its commander, actually had under his 
command a larger body of British infantry than he had of Canadians. 
The Division lost nearly 5,500, and many of the battalions lost over 
half their strength. A fortnight later they lost 2,400 more at 
Festubert, whilst one brigade only was engaged at Givenchy in 
June. By September the Division had become a Corps. The 
Second Division had reached England in May, and after training at 
Shorncliffe crossed to France. The Canadians had thus the 
advantage of always fighting as a single national unit. 

Fresh accessions of force continued to come in. Princess 
Patricia’s Battalion, which had been serving with the Twenty- 
seventh Division, joined the Canadian Corps, as did the Royal 
Canadian Regiment from Bermuda. At the beginning of 1916 a 
Third Division was formed, the whole Corps being under the 
command of General Alderson. The Second Division was heavily 
engaged at St. Eloi in April, and in June the whole Corps, now under 
the command of General Byng, was fighting at Mount Sorrel. In 
the great battle of the Somme the Canadian Corps replaced the 
First Anzac Corps in the sector in front of Poziéres. “ Hitherto 
most of their fighting had been defensive.” Henceforth, “ they 
were engaged till the end of the war in an almost continuous series of 
offensive operations.”” By this time the Corps had been brought 
up to full strength by the arrival of the Fourth Division. On the 
15th of September, the Fifth Brigade by a brilliant stroke captured 
Courcelette. A sterner test of endurance awaited the three senior 
Divisions. On the 1st and 8th of October, two divisions being put 
in each day, desperate attempts were made to capture the Regina 
Trench, but they proved costly failures. A month later, after these 
divisions had moved to the Vimy sector, the newly arrived Fourth 
Division succeeded in capturing the Trench, which was now less 
strongly defended. The Somme battle cost the Canadians over 
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26,000 casualties, but the capture of Courcelette was of real value, 
as tending to isolate Thiepval. 

In the winter of 1916 the training of Canadian troops in England 
was transferred from the supervision of British generals to a Canadian 
General Staff. The system of reinforcing the units in France was also 
changed. The troops in England were reorganized into six reserve 
brigades, containing twenty-six battalions. Each of these latter 
was to act as a “ feeder ”’ for certain fixed battalions at the front. A 
little later the infantry forces in France, England and Canada were 
organized on a territorial basis. ‘‘ Twelve territorial regiments 
were formed. Each had its reserve battalions and regimental 
depéts in England, and its front-line battalions in France, and as 
far as possible recruits from any one province in Canada reached 
one of the provincial battalions in France.” Outside the reserves 
in England stood the Fifth Canadian Division, waiting for the chance 
of going to France as a unit. But early in 1918 it had to be broken 
up to supply reinforcements for the first four Divisions. The 9th 
of April will henceforth be one of Canada’s red-letter days : for on 
that date the Canadian Corps captured Vimy Ridge. Every detail 
of the attack had been rehearsed with the most diligent care. The 
operation terminated on the gth of May, when a maximum advance 
of six miles had been made within the month. The gains had been 
greater and the casualties less than on the Somme. 

In June, 1917, Sir Arthur Currie succeeded to the command of 
the Corps, a Canadian and “‘ the first man in the British Forces not 
a Regular soldier to become a Corps Commander.” After bitter 
and protracted fighting before Lens in August the Corps was 
summoned to Ypres. ‘“‘ The few weeks spent in the Ypres salient 
in the autumn of 1917 were the most trying of all Canadian experi- 
ences on the Western Front. Yet the battle should rather be 
remembered as a triumph of organized effort carried out almost 
exactly to time-table, in spite of enemy and weather.” The capture 
of Passchendaele was the second great achievement of the year. 

But 1918 was to be Canada’s year. The Canadian divisions 
were by this time one-third stronger than the British. General 
Currie had resisted the proposal to constitute a Second Canadian 
Corps out of the Fifth Division still in England and battalions to 
be withdrawn, one from each brigade of the First Corps. His 
Corps, maintaining its old organization and nearly kept up to full 
strength, was now regarded as a corps d’élite. It was lucky enough 
to be only very slightly engaged in the German spring offensive. 
It was therefore selected to act as ‘‘ the spearhead of the whole 
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attack ’’ to be made in front of Amiens by the Fourth Army. Extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to prevent the Germans from 
discovering the presence of the Canadians on their front, and “ on 
the 8th of August the surprise was perfect.” In this battle of 
Amiens, which lasted till the 22nd, the Canadian Corps fought 
against 15 German divisions, of which 10 “ were directly and 
thoroughly defeated”; captured over 9,000 prisoners, 190 guns 
and more than 1,000 machine guns and trench mortars, penetrated 
the enemy’s lines at the furthest point 14 miles, and cleared an area 
of 67 square miles. Their losses for the fortnight amounted to 
over 11,000. The large array of tanks placed at their disposal 
probably accounted for their relatively small losses. They were 
next transferred to the First Army on the Arras front and encountered 
considerably harder fighting owing to the comparative lack of tanks 
in the battles of the Scarpe and Cambrai. The capture of the Canal 
du Nord line on the 27th of September was a superb feat of arms, 
only rendered possible by the highest technical “‘ efficiency of every 
branch of the service.” Their final achievement was the capture 
of Mons on Armistice Day. 

Newfoundland shared in Canada’s prosperity and likewise had 
recourse to conscription. Her war effort was made both on land 
and sea. She supplied nearly 2,000 naval reservists, and a Regiment, 
which first saw active service at Gallipoli after the Suvla offensive 
and served afterwards in France with the famous Twenty-ninth 
Division. ‘Twice the regiment was practically wiped out, at Beau- 
mont Hamel, the 1st of July, 1916, and at Monchy Le Preux, the 
14th of April, 1917. It made a fine record for staunchness and 
hard fighting and won the prefix “ Royal.” 

The First West India Regiment, stationed at Sierra Leone, was 
represented in the Cameroons expedition, and the Second did good 
work in East Africa. A British West Indies Regiment was raised in 
1915, which eventually grew to eleven battalions. The first two 
formed part of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force and served with 
great distinction in 1918 in the Jordan Valley. Seven served in 
France, where they did excellent work chiefly in handling ammunition. 


Babylonian Problems. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Lane, Indian 
Army (retired). London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 
1923. 21S. net. 

The author spent two and a half years in Mesopotamia after the 
conclusion of the war, and acquired an extensive knowledge of 
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topographical details in regard to certain districts of historic interest. 
He explored the environs of Babylon, and the Euphrates system as 
far north as Sippar, the Tigris between Samarrah and Sumaichah, 
and the line of communication from the valley of the Diyalah to 
Kirkuk and Erbil. He is thus enabled to throw fresh light upon 
questions, which have long been in dispute, viz. the site of Opis, 
the location of the Median Wall, the march of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks and the Persian campaign of the Emperor Julian. 

The central point of his researches is the site of Opis. Professor 
Langdon of Oxford University, in the introduction, testifies to the 
value of his work on this subject. ‘‘ Colonel Lane’s identification 
of Opis with the ruins opposite the present juncture of the river 
Adhaim with the Tigris is extremely important.” ‘‘ The principal 
scientific contribution of this book consists in new and dependable 
topographical information on the region between Samarra and 
Tell Abir [Opis]. These new maps and the description of the region 
given in the text constitute the best topographical information, 
which has ever been placed at the disposal of scholars. The book 
for this reason will never outlive its scientific value.” 

The location of the Median Wall is closely bound up with the 
identification of Opis. An inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II 
records, how he built the Median Wall “to strengthen Babylon 
above Opis to the middle of Sippar from the bank of the Tigris to 
the bank of the Euphrates.”” Accordingly it used to be generally 
held that the site of Opis was to be sought lower down the Tigris, 
at the mouth of the Diyalah, and that the Median Wall ran from 
the neighbourhood of Baghdad westward. Relying upon a very 
ingenious interpretation of the inscription put forward by Professor 
Langdon, Colonel Lane represents the wall as running north and 
south, and as nearly 75 miles long. The real strength of the 
author’s theory lies in the argument that Nimrod’s Dam was the 
true key to Upper Babylonia, and that therefore the location of 
Opis must be sought in the neighbourhood of that dam. As against 
the school, which finds the key not in the Tigris but in the Euphrates, 
he quotes the evidence of Xenophon, who speaks of four canals 
taking out of the Tigris and emptying into the Euphrates. His own 
explorations prove that in the immediate neighbourhood of Nimrod’s 
Dam there was an extensive system of forts, walls, moats and canals, 
which points to the supreme importance attached to that part of 
the Tigris. An army of invasion marching down the right bank 
would have had to hack its way through “‘ eleven formidable barriers, 
comprising two fortified walls and nine waterways,” whilst an attack 
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from the west against the flank of these defences would have had 
to surmount difficulties no less great. A special feature of his 
construction of the Median Wall is that “ the left flank of the main 
defensive position was ‘ refused ’ instead of being prolongated in a 
direct line to the Euphrates and its alignment was directed on to the 
Euphrates to a spot where a pivot point already existed, viz. the city 
of Sippor.” 

The battlefield of Cunaxa is located some distance lower down the 
Euphrates than Grote’s proposed site. Colonel Lane bases this 
conclusion on the supposition that Pyle is represented by a “ barrier 
of rock two feet high,” which he discovered 18 miles below Hit 
on the opposite bank of the Euphrates. His argument is founded 
on the supposition that Xenophon’s Pylz means the Gates of 
Babylonia, and that “ the Gates ”’ in this passage must allude to some 
natural feature similar to that which gave a name to the Cilician Gates. 

To the military student the most interesting chapter is that 
dealing with Julian’s Persian campaign. The historian, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, himself an eye-witness of the events described, left 
the details of that campaign in complete uncertainty. Colonel Lane 
sets out to trace the course of Julian’s march, to identify many of 
the places named and to explain the strategy of the campaign. He 
makes Julian take his army almost to the environs of Babylon to 
prevent a hostile force assembling behind the Kish Wall, which 
might menace his rear, when he was engaged with the Persian main 
army, and rejoin his fleet by marching north-east along “ the grand 
trunk road” to Seleucia. The battle in which he defeated the 
Ctesiphon garrison is placed on the left bank of the Diyalah. Julian 
is next represented as pressing up the right bank of the Diyalah to 
anticipate the enemy in seizing the Jabal Hamrin defile. Colonel 
Lane supposes that he was trying to reach by way of Kirkuk the 

Royal Road from Susa to Sardis. “ His line of advance also 
constituted his best line of retreat,” a situation perhaps unique. 
The Romans had to fight two battles before they got through the 
mountain pass into the Sallahiyah valley. Apparently the Persians 
let them through in order to surround them on all sides in the plain. 
The end came at a place called Phrygia, which Colonel Lane identifies 
with the ancient Kifri. His daring in identifying places on the 
ground of “ phonetical similitude’”’ is amazing. He is not less 
extravagant in his panegyric on Julian as “‘ one of the most brilliant 
military leaders to whom this earth of ours has done homage.” 

If the author’s elaborate theories about the defences of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Babylon are accepted, that city must have been larger than 
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is generally supposed. He computes its perimeter at 365 stadia, 
roughly between 35 and 4o miles. 

Though in the preface he describes himself, the topographer, as 
“* the pilot fish to the archeological shark,” he is quick to forget his 
modest réle, and seems to claim that he has proved his theories 
unaided. 

The make-up of this book is curious. Almost a half consists of 
Appendices, which are translations by standard authors of inscrip- 
tions, ancient classical authors, medizval Eastern writers, with 
passages from a modern or two and the Bible. 


A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages. By Str CHARLES 
Oman, K.B.E., M.P. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1924. 36s. net. 


The military history of the Middle Ages, though somewhat 
neglected by English historians, does nevertheless possess both 
interest and importance. To soldier-writers it is only natural that 
more recent campaigns should make a stronger appeal, but Sir 
Charles Oman’s volumes show that the Middle Ages are full of 
incidents which illustrate tactical and even strategical principles : 
one could not, for instance, want a better example of the use of a river- 
obstacle or of the advantages of “ interior lines ” than Edward I’s 
brilliant campaign of Evesham against Simon de Montfort. Similarly, 
if the majority of civilian historians of the Middle Ages have devoted 
themselves mainly to the constitutional, religious or social aspects, 
the influence of military considerations and conditions has been 
more often under-rated than exaggerated. The superiority of the 
defensive, as embodied in the strongholds of the recalcitrant feudal 
barons of the thirteenth century, over the ineffective machines at 
the disposal of the attack in pre-gunpowder days is a factor of the 
greatest constitutional and political importance. A satisfactory 
book on the subject was therefore a real need and it was the more 
fortunate that from the moment of its publication in 1898 ‘“‘ The 
Art of War in the Middle Ages ” should have established itself as 
the authoritative work, because the medieval chapters of Mr. 
Fortescue’s “ History of the British Army” were unfortunately 
decidedly below the level of the rest of that valuable work, owing 
to his undue reliance on a German author, General Kohler, and to 
his overlooking the light thrown on the development of archery by 
Colonel E. M. Lloyd and Mr. H. B. George. But the volume 
which Sir C. Oman published in 1898 was intended as an instalment 
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of a larger whole and stopped short half-way through the Hundred 
Years’ War, in the middle of the story of the English combination 
of the long-bow and dismounted men-at-arms. It did not include 
any account of the beginnings of artillery or of the Swiss who had 
already won some of their most conspicuous triumphs by the time 
of the Peace of Bretigni. Naturally, therefore, those interested in 
the subject have long been hoping that Sir C. Oman would some 
day return to the Middle Ages and carry the story down to a point 
where a real line of demarcation might be drawn. They have waited 
for some time, but the delay has had the compensation that in the 
meantime a good deal of light has been thrown on various aspects 
of medizval military history, and that the opportunity has been 
taken not only to carry on the story to the end of the fifteenth century, 
as thoroughly satisfactory as a terminal point in military matters 
as in other lines, but to make substantial revisions in the old chapters, 
incorporating the results of recent research. Thus the account 
of Bannockburn has been recast and the views adopted which 
Mr. W. M. Mackenzie has advanced; he has shown that the 
traditional site of the battle is wrong and that the fighting took 
place more to the north-east, on the Carse with the Forth at the back 
of Edward II’s army. Professor Tout, of Manchester University, 
again has thrown much light on the early history of artillery and on 
some important but little known actions between Crecy and 
Poictiers, while Edward I’s claims to be reckoned among great 
soldiers and military organizers have been very much strengthened 
by Dr. J. E. Morris’ researches into his Welsh and Scottish wars. 
All these and many other new points have been carefully taken into 
account and substantial changes made, bringing the older portion 
up to date, quite apart from the five new sections, dealing with the 
Swiss, the Italian Condottieri, the Turks and Hussites, the rise of 
artillery and the second phase of the Anglo-French wars, together 
with the Wars of the Roses. These changes and additions have 
involved an expansion of the original volume into two, but the book 
now possesses a completeness which the older edition lacked. 

It may be argued that even so a work on medizval military history 
has only an antiquarian interest, and that to the soldier there is no 
profit from following campaigns fought under conditions so essentially 
different from modern, in real ‘‘ bow-and-arrow days.” Certainly, 
so far as the instruments and appliances at the disposal of the com- 
batants are concerned there is force in the contention, though if the 
matter be looked at mainly from the material point of view it might 
equally be maintained that the line between the out-of-date and the 
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up-to-date has to be drawn so much nearer the present day that the 
campaigns of Marlborough and Frederick II, or even of Napoleon, 
are scarcely less obsolete than those discussed in the volumes under 
review. So far, however, as war is still a struggle between human 
wills and human weaknesses there are lessons to be drawn even from 
the remoter past. Medizval kings and warriors owed their victories 
and defeats to the same human qualities that cause success or failure 
to-day, to vigilance or carelessness, to knowing how to handle in 
combination the weapons and arms at their disposal, to fitting their 
plans of campaign or of battle to their enemy or to the theatre of 
conflict. It is easy to find dozens of examples of all these things in 
Sir Charles Oman’s lucid and fascinating pages. Warfare may have 
been much simpler in the Middle Ages, but even then the simple 
was very difficult. 

Thus it is that one sees Henry V at Agincourt able to force battle 

on a reluctant adversary because his missile-armed troops enjoyed 
a great superiority in range, while his dismounted men-at-arms were 
sufficiently well-trained and disciplined to manceuvre without loss 
of cohesion. One sees again the Albigensian heretics and their 
Aragonese allies defeated by the elder Simon de Montfort at Muret 
in Languedoc, because, though they possessed both horse and foot, 
they failed to combine them effectively. One sees Crusading armies 
perishing wholesale in the wildernesses of Asia Minor owing to their 
reckless ignorance of the country and their total neglect of elementary 
considerations of food and water supply. One sees again the tactical 
system of the Swiss triumphing over ill-prepared, undisciplined and 
unsteady enemies, over unintelligent tactics and ill-handled weapons, 
triumphing, too, although they never produced a general of any 
eminence or distinction, but one sees in the midst of their triumphs 
the weak points which were to be their undoing when confronted 
with tactics better calculated to parry their attacks, with improve- 
ments in weapons and in the art of fortification, and with enemies 
who had more to fight for and better discipline than their earlier 
adversaries. The result of a medizval battle was determined as 
a rule by the causes and conditions which influence modern war. 

It may be argued again that though this may be the case, 
medizval commanders whose campaigns and battles illustrate 
strategical or tactical principles were, as a rule, doing things on no 
reasoned system or principle, had little understanding of the why 
and the wherefore of what they did and cannot therefore really be 
seriously considered as generals. Such a belief will hardly survive 
a careful consideration of Sir C. Oman’s volumes. No doubt we 
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have little or nothing beyond circumstantial evidence to go by, we 
have no “ appreciations’? by Edward I of the methods to be 
employed in mountain warfare against the light-armed infantry of 
North Wales, no fourteenth-century ‘‘ Combined Training” to 
expound the handling of archers and dismounted men-at-arms, but 
where one has not merely an occasional example, but many, it is 
impossible not to believe that medizval commanders knew what 
they were about and how they meant to do it. The handling of his 
reserve by Sir John Chandos at Auray in Brittany (1364), an obscure 
but interesting fight, was no haphazard or unconsidered expedient. 
It was not in his brilliant campaign of Barnet and Tewkesbury only 
that Edward IV showed his thorough appreciation of the factor of 
time, but in every campaign in which he took part. It was no mere 
coincidence that Hawkwood, “ not only the most famous but by 
far the most respectable of the Condottieri,” should have so closely 
followed on the Poictiers model at Castagnaro, near Verona, his “last 
and most scientific victory.” Richard I’s victory at Arsouf (1191), 
almost on the very ground where the great break-through of 
September, 1918, occurred, was not the result of mere headlong 
bravery, but could only have been achieved by careful study of 
his enemy’s tactics and their weak points. 

The volumes contain some good photographs and _ several 
interesting plates, notably those taken from the so-called ‘‘ Courtrai 
chest ”’ at New College, Oxford, which illustrate the weapons of 
the fourteenth-century Flemings, but one could have done with 
more of them, and the allowance of maps and plans is somewhat 
niggardly. There are several important battles described at some 
length but not illustrated by a plan. Had the price been low one 
could have understood this shortcoming, but at the price the publisher 
might well have been more generous with plates and plans. The 
book deserves them. 


Offictal History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Volume XII. 
Photographic Record of the War. Annotated by C. E. W. 
BEAN and H. S. Gutierr. Sydney, Australia: Angus & 
Robertson, Ltd. 1923. 28s. 


This volume of the official record of the Australian forces in the 
Great War is intended not only to provide 753 additional illustrations 
to the eleven volumes of this work which have already been pub- 
lished, but also to furnish a pictorial narrative of Australia’s great 
military effort throughout the war. The book serves both purposes 
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admirably. The photographs are carefully chosen and full of 
interest, and are well reproduced. It is a pictorial record of which 
all Australians may be justly proud. 


The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 1914-1919. By 
C. T. ATKINSON. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
7s. 6d. 


Captain Atkinson may be congratulated upon this book of 
which he modestly styles himself the compiler. To present within 
the compass of a single volume the war record of a whole regiment 
is perhaps a unique achievement ; and the magnitude of the task 
can be better appreciated when it is remembered that no less than 
eleven battalions of the Queen’s Own served overseas, and that 
their story embraces Italy, Gallipoli, India, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Egypt and Palestine, as well as the Western Front. Yet even this 
is not all. As Lieut.-General Sir E. A. H. Alderson, the Colonel of 
the Queen’s Own, writes in his ‘‘ Foreword,” “ it is the record of 
Twenty-two Battalions and one Depét.” Indeed, every phase of 
regimental activity during the years 1914-1919 is covered, and the 
book contains a Roll of Honour containing close upon seven thousand 
names. 

By concentrating upon the vital episodes, linking them into a 
continuous narrative, and exercising a nice discrimination as to the 
inclusion of personal details, the war history of the Queen’s Own is 
presented in less than 500 pages of bold print. Undoubtedly much 
has been sacrificed to the exigencies of space, but the balance between 
the different battalions is well preserved: nothing is included that 
could well be omitted, yet there is sufficient outline of the strategical 
situation to enable the ordinary reader to appreciate the importance 
of each operation in which a battalion of the Queen’s Own was 
engaged. 

As an illustration of the author’s method, it will be found that 
the chapter on Italy, where three battalions of the Regiment each 
served for about three months without important incident, barely 
fills six pages, although the reasons for the move of British and 
French forces to the Italian front are adequately explained ; yet 
over two pages are occupied by the account of a minor operation 
near Monchy-le-Preux in July, 1917, which involved a whole day’s 
hard fighting for one battalion. 

To the more or less gifted amateur on whom so often devolves 
the task of writing the war history of division, regiment, or 
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battalion, the author’s preface may be commended as worthy of 
careful study. He has much to say that is useful—and a little that 
is amusing—on the subject of War Diaries; and, although the 
Queen’s Own may have been able to supply rather more than the 
usual amount of material to the historian, he gives an outline of 
the sources from which all such history should be compiled and of 
the inevitable difficulties which confront the writer. 

In books of this nature maps present a problem of their 
own, if the price is to be kept reasonably low. There is much to 
be said for rough sketch plans, and Captain Atkinson has provided 
sufficient of these to illustrate practically every operation, thereby 
effecting considerable economy of words. But one is justified in 
asking if these sketches need be quite so rough: a little more care 
expended in preparing them for reproduction would have been 
well worth while. And nothing can compensate for the absence 
of an index, although, in the margin of the text, the dates and the 
references both to sketches and to the battalions, are a great 
convenience. 

A representative gallery of portraits includes the late Sergt. 
T. J. Harris, Lieut. D. J. Dean and the late Lieut. C. H. Sewell, 
all of whom were awarded the Victoria Cross. 


East Persia: A Backwater of the Great War. By Brig.-General 
W. E. R. Dickson, C.M.G., C.I.E. Edward Arnold. 15s. 


Perhaps it is due to General Dickson, among others, that East 
Persia was no more than a “ backwater” during the Great War. 
He and those who worked with him performed a task which was 
important, if monotonous and by no means spectacular, and he 
describes his share of it in unpretentious fashion. 

General Dickson went to East Persia as Inspector-General of 
Communications after the Russian Revolution. Some Indian troops, 
under the direction of General Malleson, were then cooperating 
with the forces of the anti-Bolshevik Government of ‘Transcaspia 
established at Askhabad. The detachment was supplied from 
India. Westward from Quetta and south of the Afghan border the 
railway ran as far as Juzakh, twelve miles from the Persian frontier. 
There remained some 870 miles of road—or, rather, indifferent 
camel track—through East Persia to Askhabad in Russian Trans- 
caspia. Thence the railway was available to the scene of operations. 

The author’s responsibilities extended forward from railhead 
which was subsequently advanced some 50 miles to Duzdab, in 
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Persian territory. There was much to be done before the line of 
communications could be expected to supply Malleson’s ordinary 
requirements, to say nothing of maintaining the reinforcements 
needed in the north, and there was no time to waste. The con- 
struction and maintenance of the roads had to be taken in hand, 
and the organization of the varied types of transport available— 
lorries, Ford vans, camels, donkeys, and so forth—was a pressing 
necessity. And the authorities in India had so many other demands 
to meet that the requirements of the East Persia line had to be reduced 
to a carefully calculated minimum. 

However, as the General acknowledges most handsomely, he 
was provided with a particularly capable staff, and he appears to have 
been eminently suitable to control the work in hand. He had spent 
part of his boyhood in Tehran, spoke Russian and Persian, and had 
a genuine liking for and sympathy with the people. When it is 
remembered that the latter were neutrals without the power of 
asserting their neutrality, the need for the diplomatist as well as the 
organizer is obvious. 

The dividing of the line into sections; the basis on which 
convoy requirements were calculated ; the measures taken for the 
housing of the small garrisons in hutments apart from the insanitary 
native villages along the line; and the difficulties of supply conse- 
quent upon so much of the southern region being barren desert, 
are all related with much interesting detail. There are several 
entertaining stories of the local rulers and other worthies who, on 
the whole, were quite well disposed towards the British. 

In 1918 the collapse of Turkey and the Armistice with the 
Central Powers removed the possibility of a Turco-German wave 
rolling eastward through Persia to Afghanistan and the Indian 
frontier. ‘This was one anxiety the less, although the troops in 
Transcaspia—now augmented by a portion of “ Dunsterforce ”— 
were still required to assist the struggle of the anti-Bolsheviks there. 
But some modifications were made, and General Dickson now took 
over the defence of the line in addition to his administrative duties. 
Soon it was found possible to base the Transcaspian operations 
on Constantinople, but, when the White Russians could resist no 
longer and the Indian troops were consequently withdrawn to the 
Khorasan province to guard the Persian frontier, the East Persia 
line became of renewed importance. 

Now came demobilization hardships and makeshift arrange- 
ments to remove them, and then the Afghan War of 1919, which 
placed the little force in Khorasan in no enviable situation. Mobile 
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columns had to be organized in readiness to counter any Afghan 
move against its long line of communications which was flanked by 
the enemy’s frontier. But the state of suspense did not last long, 
and General Dickson was recalled to Tehran to preside over an 
Anglo-Persian Commission which was appointed to consider the 
reorganization of Persia’s military forces. 

The last chapter is devoted to a discussion of the commercial 
possibilities of East Persia. Many interesting photographs taken by 
Major Pakenham Walsh, R.E., are reproduced. 


—_ 


Vauban : Builder of Fortresses. By DANtEL Hauevy. Translated 
by Major C. J. C. Street, O.B.E., M.C. Geoffrey Bles. 6s. 


Those who open Major Street’s admirable rendering into 
English of M. Halévy’s book must not expect to find a professional 
appreciation of Vauban the great engineer. Technicalities are 
absent and, though the author sketches the career of his hero, he 
does so almost with the light hand of the impressionist. He is 
as liable to omit dates as to mention them, and naturally takes for 
granted that the reader has more than a superficial knowledge of 
the history of France under Louis XIV. 

But in presenting a portrait of Vauban the man M. Halévy has 
succeeded wonderfully well. We read that the builder and taker of 
the fortresses which were the frontiers of his beloved France, the 
skilled strategist, the trusted of the King, was a man of transparent 
honesty, immense industry, calm courage and lavish generosity. 
He was “ polite, obliging and respectful.” He had the most 
scrupulous care for the lives and well-being of his men. Lacking 
the skill of the courtier, he was above the sneers of courtiers, secure 
in the respect shown him by the King and in his own honest self- 
esteem. “‘ I am a good fellow,” he once wrote to Louvois the 
Minister of War, ‘‘ who goes straight forward for the good of the 
service without worrying about trifles, but I do not like to be 
neglected or reckoned at less than my worth ; this must be said at 
once without offence, for I have no mind to it.” 

He was never tired of urging the claims of his soldier-artisans 
who bore the brunt of the hardships and dangers of siege warfare 
and were so apt to be neglected when their services were not in 
demand. And he did the same for many officers without influence 
whose merit was known to him. He is quoted as advocating the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest for his labourers. 
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Vauban had a wholesome interest in his own advancement, 
though he toiled with none the less ardour on finding his promotion 
deferred. When, at last, in 1703, he was created a Marshal of 
France his exalted rank proved a hindrance to his activities which 
was harder to endure. A Marshal of France must lead armies: it 
was beneath his dignity, and that of his Royal master, for him to 
direct the labours of workmen. Always eager to waive his rank 
and conduct a siege, Vauban was allowed to take Brisach—with the 
Dauphin in supreme command and Tallard in charge of operations 
beyond the trenches—but he soon found himself ‘a dis-engaged 
footman.”’ 

Of his private life there is little or nothing to tell. The bulk 
of his family correspondence and papers have not yet come to light— 
the letters of Vauban to de Puyzieulz, lately published by Bossard 
only cover the years 1699-1705—and France made such demands 
upon his time that during his first twenty years of marriage he 
appears to have spent no more than six months at home in Morvan. 
But in affairs of the heart the seventeenth century permitted great 
freedom, and Vauban’s Will, which makes provision for the conse- 
quences of various liaisons, reveals a scrupulous conscience. 

Though a great soldier and military engineer Vauban built and 
thought and planned for peace as well as war, and his work is there 
in France to-day. His Dixme Royale, which advocated the suppres- 
sion of fiscal privileges and the direct levying of the Royal taxes, 
was the expression of his love for the people and the fruit of 
experience gathered in his journeys from frontier to frontier during 
more than forty years. There seems to be no doubt that Vauban’s 
declining days were unhappy. He lived to see the glory of France 
pass in the disasters of the War of the Spanish Succession : old and 
broken in health in the service of France, he knew that his zeal for 
her prosperity and greatness had estranged him from his King. 

Major Street has added many useful notes to those of the author. 


The Princeton Battle Monument. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 


One can look with sympathy upon any movement calculated to 
foster the pride of the United States of America in her old Colonial 
origin. This book is a souvenir of the dedication of the Princeton 
Battle Monument, which ceremony took place on the gth of June, 
1922. ‘To judge from the photographs reproduced, a dignified and 
striking memorial has been erected. There is a full account of what 
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are termed the “‘ dedicatory exercises,” which, as might be expected, 
were the occasion for a great demonstration of American pride and 
sentiment. President Harding delivered an address in eulogy of 
Washington, and there were represented the only two corps which 
can claim descent from the Revolutionary Armies. 

But the main portion of the volume consists of a carefully written 
and annotated account of the short but fateful winter campaign 
which included the rout of the Hessian troops at Trenton and, on 
the 3rd of January, 1777, Washington’s victory at Princeton. The 
narrative would, however, have gained much in lucidity and interest 
if the maps had been re-drawn to a larger scale. 

There 1s a detailed description of the monument, and it is worthy 
of note that its sculptor, Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, had his studio 
in Giverny, which was occupied by the Germans in 1914. It was 
only with great difficulty, and after a long delay, that he was able to 
get a cast made from the model and transported to New York. 


The Bolshevists of Ancient History. By ‘‘ Apionus.” The Britons 
Publishing Co. 6d. 


This pamphlet arrays all the evidence which goes to show that 
the Israelites were the oppressors and not the oppressed of Egypt, 
and that the Jewish race were the Bolshevists of ancient as they are 
of modern history. The discovery of the tomb of 'Tut-ankh-amen— 
perhaps the Pharaoh of the Exodus—is made the point of interest 
from which to launch the anti-Semitic message. Regarded simply 
as a writer of propaganda, ‘‘ Apionus ” has not, perhaps, indulged 
in sufficient explanations. The casual reader has probably forgotten 
what the Protocols were and certainly why they were considered 
forgeries ; and Patrick Hamilton, Mrs. Webster, David Urquhart 
may be mere names to him. 


Memoirs of Brigadter-General Gordon Shephard, D.S.O., M.C. 
Edited by SHANE Les.iz. Privately printed. 


These memoirs are of great interest both to those who knew 
Gordon Shephard and to those who were not personally acquainted 
with him. They are compiled chiefly from letters to his mother 
and from his diary, and give an intimate record of Shephard’s life 
from his early days at Eton. The Editor has drawn a vivid picture 
of Shephard’s cruises in his yacht, the Sorata, in the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland, the Finisian Islands, etc., and of his arrest 
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by the Germans and imprisonment at Emden. The popular idea 
that Shephard was the “‘ other man ”’ in the late Mr. Erskine Childers’ 
novel ‘“‘ The Riddle of the Sands ” is here disproved, as he was only 
an Eton boy when that fine story was published ; but later on, he 
became a great friend of both Mr. and Mrs. Erskine Childers. They 
made several cruises together, and gained much useful information. 
Had Shephard received more semi-official support and his proposal 
for further cruises been countenanced, much more information 
might have been obtained. This was realized too late. On the 
outbreak of the Great War the Admiralty communicated with him, 
only to find that he was to fly to France with his unit the following 
day. In the war his career was one of rapid advancement. 

It seems hard that one of such outstanding courage and 
personality should not have been spared to help his fellow-men in 
this difficult post-war world. He had a great influence for good 
among his brother officers and the men under him, and this story 
of his life is a book to give to one’s son when he first goes to a public 
school, as a guide of what one would wish him to be. One can give 
it no higher praise. 
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The Nineteenth Century and After, April, 1924. ‘‘ Unemployment : 
the Ex-Service Man,” by J. R. Griffin, Assistant Secretary, 
British Legion. 

This article contains a description of the scheme to absorb 50,000 
young, fit, unskilled ex-Service men into the building industry, which 
was abandoned as being unacceptable to those interested in the 
industry. 


The Quarterly Review, April, 1924. ‘‘ The Spirit of the British 
Soldier,” by Major-General Sir George K. Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.B. 


In the form of a review of Fortescue’s “‘ History of the British 
Army,” and of other works, this article gives an interesting account 
of the changes which have taken place in the spirit and character of 
the British Army since the sixteenth century. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1924. “Two Great Captains: 
Jenghiz Khan and Subutai.”” [Anonymous.] 
This study, says the writer, “‘ may serve to show that the 
strategical ability of these two leaders is matched in history only by 
that of Napoleon.” 


The Fortnightly Review, May, 1924. ‘“‘ Peace and War,” by 
66 Augur.” 


The National Review, May, 1924. ‘“‘ Footsteps of Wellington in 
India,” by Brig.-Gen. R. G. Burton. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, May, 1924. ‘‘ Auber’s Ridge, 
May, 1915,” by Captain H. M. B. Salmon, D.S.O. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1924. ‘‘ The Roads of the North- 
West Frontier,” by Major-General Sir G. K. Scott-Moncrieff, 
K.C. B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 


The Cornhill Magazine, June, 1924. “ Bush Strategy: A Moral 
from the West Coast,” by Sir Robert Baden Powell, Bt., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


House oF Lorps 


Tue Arr Force.—On the 4th of March, the Marquess of London- 
derry brought forward a motion, which was agreed to without a 
division, ‘‘ that this House, whilst earnestly desiring the further 
limitation of armaments so far as is consistent with the safety and 
the integrity of the Empire, affirms the principle laid down by the 
the late Government and accepted by the Imperial Conference that 
Great Britain must maintain a Home Defence Air Force of sufficient 
strength to give adequate protection against air attack by the strongest 
Air Force within striking distance of her shores.” A large number 
of speakers took part in the debate. Lord Thomson, the Secretary 
of State for Air, in the course of his speech, said that ‘‘ the scheme of 
home defence as initiated by the Coalition Government in 1922, 
and amplified by the late Government, will be continued .. . ,” 
and that measures would be taken to speed up research and civil 
aviation. 

AUXILIARY AIR FORCE AND AIR ForcE RESERVE BILL.—On the 
20th of March, the Secretary of State for Air, in his speech on the 
Second Reading of this Bill, pointed out that its purpose was to enable 
the Air Ministry to start recruiting on a suitable basis for thirteen 
non-regular squadrons to form part of the Air Force Home Defence 
Force ; of these thirteen squadrons, six would be squadrons of the 
Auxiliary Air Force on a Territorial basis, and seven would be Special 
Reserve squadrons, the personnel of which would be two-thirds 
Special Reservists and the other third Regulars. 

TERRITORIAL Forcge.—On the 2nd of April, Viscount Gage drew 
attention to the continued difficulties in obtaining recruits for certain 
branches of the Territorial Army. In the course of the debate the 
Earl of Derby pointed out that attendance in camp was the surest 
test of efficiency, and that this was improving. Lord Thomson, 
speaking for the Government, said that there were rather more than 
5,000 more men in the Force on the 1st of January, 1924, than on 
the 1st of January, 1923. 

Caper RecuLaTions.—On the gth of April, Lord Thomson, in 
reply to a question by Lord O'Hagan, said that it was hoped to issue 
the revised regulations before long ; the War Office had framed pro- 
posals under which Cadet units of military value would be helped 
indirectly on the lines followed last year. 
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AIRSHIP PoLicy.—On the 21st of May, the Secretary of State for 
Air made an announcement of the Government’s airship policy. 
He described the Burney scheme and various objections to it. The 
Government proposed to arrange for a Government airship and a 
commercial airship to be laid down simultaneously ; and full details 
of the scheme, many of which were of a tentative character, were 
indicated. The Marquess of Salisbury criticized the scheme, as 
contrasted with the scheme of the late Government, both from the 
defence and financial points of view; and Lord Gorell considered 
that the Government’s plan was not of an Imperial character, whereas 
the Burney scheme had that advantage. Vzscount Chelmsford, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, supported the new proposals from the 


naval standpoint. 


House oF COMMONS 


Troops (DIsPposITIon).—On the 4th of March, the Secretary of 
State for War, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, 
stated that the number of British troops at home was 111,039, and 
abroad, including India, 102,893. 

War Orrice.—On the 4th of March, the Secretary of State for 
War, in reply to a question by Mr. Emlyn-Fones, gave the following 
figures, relating to the number and cost of the War Office staff : 
for 1914-5, 1,590 at a cost of £390,000; and for 1923-4, 2,606 at a 
cost of £921,000. 

LicHTt Horse BREEDING.—On the 11th of March, the Secretary 
of State for War, in reply to a question by Major Edmondson, said 
that the War Office was to take over from the Ministry of Agriculture 
the light horse-breeding scheme in Great Britain on the 1st of April. 

ARMY SIZE AND Cost.—On the 11th of March, the Secretary of 
State for War,in reply to a question by Mr. Graham White, gave 
the following figures: for 1914-5, 186,400 men at a cost of 
{28,845,000 ; and for 1924-5, 157,500 men at a cost of £45,398,000. 

CavaLry Divisions.—On the 11th of March, the Secretary of 
State for War gave the following figures of a British Cavalry division : 


Officers .. ns a ot -. 424 
Other ranks ae ei sis -. 9,193 

Total oh - fod -. 9,617 
Horses and mules a eis ». 9,179 
Rifles a ig Be ok .- 6,020 
Machine guns__. si as -. 217 


Artillery (1 3-pounders) a as ‘i 18 
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Arr Estrmates.—On the 11th of March, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Air, in his speech on the Air Estimates, mentioned that 
“the method of cooperative working between the Air Force and 
the Navy has been laid down by the National Imperial Defence 
Committee and accepted by both Departments ”; further, that 
“‘ the number of new squadrons to be formed for home defence this 
year is eight. By March, 1925, we shall thus have 18 towards the 
52 outlined within the next five years or thereabouts.” 

IMPERIAL WAR MEmorIALs, GALLIPOLI.—On the 13th of March, 
the Under-Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Str 
J. Nall, said that two memorials, one at Cape Helles and another 
at Lone Pine, were being erected ; the constructional work of the 
latter was 75 per cent. completed ; it was hoped to arrange in due 
course for a ceremony of dedication. 

Army EsTIMATES.—On the 13th of March, the Army Estimates 
were introduced by the Secretary of State for War. [Reference 
was made in the April number of the Army Quarterly to the 
memorandum which had previously been issued.] In the course 
of the debate special attention was directed to the question of the 
retired pay of Ranker Officers. 

BATTLE Honours.—On the 18th of March, the Secretary of State 
for War, in reply to a question by Mr. Lumley, expressed the hope 
that the work of granting Battle Honours to units engaged in the late 
War would be completed by the end of the present year. 

Royat ARMY MeEpicaL Corps.—On the 18th of March, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. M. Mitchell, 
said that the shortage of Regular officers was 69 ; remedies for this 
serious state of affairs were under active consideration. 

ARMY AND AIR EsTIMATES.—On the 24th of March, on the Report 
stage of these Estimates, general debates took place on various points 
of Army and Air administration ; these included points arising out 
of the Lawrence Report, and the replacement of the Special Reserve 
by the Supplementary Reserve. 

TEMPORARY COMMISSIONS.—On the 1st of April, the Secretary 
of State for War, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Colonel Meyler, 
said that 346 non-Regular officers were employed under the War 
Office ; they were employed mainly on questions arising out of the 
war, and in Germany, Palestine and Iraq. 

DEATH PENALTY.—On the 2nd of April, in the Committee stage 
of the Army and Air Force (Annual) Bill, a debate took place on 
a proposed amendment to abolish the death penalty. 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION.—On the 8th of April, the Secretary of 
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State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. E. Brown, said that 
exclusive of accommodation and miscellaneous services provided 
free by Germany, the cost of the Army of Occupation for the year 
ending 31st of March, 1924, was estimated at {1,560,000. 

TROOPs IN Ecypt.—On the 14th of April, the Secretary of State 
for War gave the approximate number of British troops in Egypt 
as 11,000 all ranks. 

FLYING ACCIDENTS.—On the 16th of April, the Under-Secretary 
of State for Air gave the following figures of serious flying accidents 
in the Royal Air Force during the year ending the 31st of March, 1924: 
87 accidents, resulting in 55 deaths and injuries to 87 officers and 
airmen. 

BRITISH AIRSHIP SERVICE.—On the 14th of May, the Prime 
Minster made a statement of the Government’s policy in connection 
with airships. 

COMMISSIONS (TERRITORIAL OFFIcers).—On the 23rd of May, 
the Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. Atholl 
Robertson, said that Commissions in the Regular Army were only 
granted to members of the Territorial Army who held Commissions 
therein, and it was not proposed to extend this grant to non-com- 
missioned officers. 

ARMY OF OccUPATION.—On the 27th of May, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, in reply to a question by Mr, E. Brown, 
gave the numbers of officers and other ranks serving with the 
British Army of Occupation in Germany on the 30th of April as 
511 and 8,397 respectively. 
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BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1925 
Subject selected by the Army Council for the third Competition : 


‘s ¢ Britain’s Frontier is the enemy’s coast.’ Has this dictum been 
affected by the scientific developments of the last ten years P ”’ 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term “‘ His Majesty’s forces ”’ includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New Armies 
which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, Military and 
Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 10,000 
words in length; they must be typewritten and submitted in 
triplicate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 


sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 


name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the office of the Army Quarterly, 
94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the 1st of March, 
1925. 

7. The essays will be judged by three referees—two to be 
appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the Editors 
of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, or of a 
majority of them, will be final. 

8. The referees are fully empowered if in their opinion, or in 
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the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

g. The result of the Competition will be made known in the 
Army Quarterly in July, 1925, and the prize essay will be published 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of there 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Army: 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11. Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
are to be held responsible for the loss of, or failure to return, any 
essay submitted for the Competition ; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. ‘ 
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